[‘•'All history resolves itself very easily into the 
biography of a few stout aud earnest persons /’] 
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PREFACE, 


My object in writing a few prefatory words is to araw 
special attenfioii to the last but one Appendix, which contains 
an important essay, specially written foi’ this work, by Eao 
Bahadur M. G, |lanade, whom I am proud to number among 
nay most Valued friends. It is the result of a considerable 
amouEt of study, research, and thought ; and I trust it will be 
„ the means of turning-'^ orthodox public opinion against infant 
marriage. 

\ . 

I am^*esponsibAe^for all that is not acknowledged to be 
hr this back. I am sorry, I have had, intheSjunposiuin, 
to put in the mouSis of Sir T. Madava Bow and two or three 
others some words which are not theirs, but wdiich, I hope, 
are in accorcV with their views. I owe these gentlemen an 
apology, and I trust they will accept it. 

Tho proceeds of this volume will be devoted to the cause 
of social reform. 


DAYAEAM GTDtFMAL. 

m . " ■ 


jthmedahady 2'ird Marelif 1889. 
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A SYMPOSIUM OF HINDU DOMESTIC 
EEFOPMERS AND ANTI-REFORMERS. 


SiR T. Ks^daya Rao. — W e caanot dine togetber or drink 
tofetber, mv i^^ar friends, but we can Rave a talk togetber 

at least. Let us tlieii expatiate free ” over this vexed question 
of Hindu Domestic reform, and try to come to some practical 
coacliisions. More than a year ago, I said: “The great 
danger is lest the present generation should pass away in total 
inaction ” I am afraid, my dear brethren, we have been ail 
inactive. ‘ We have certainly talked away and written away tc» 
our heSrts’ content, but, I am sorry to say, we have set na 
examples. 

Mr. a. Sankariah.— But, my clear sir, what examples' 
are we to set ? Your Social Keformers agitate for freeciom 
to widows and girls to marry at any age, but this freedom Is 
not denied now, and was not denied at any time ; and, I say* 
the agitators are not just and even honest, in interfering witfi 
those who do not religiously or^ socially approve of that 
freedom. 

Sahib Yishw’'AN4th N. Mahdlik.— And I say tliere 
is certainly no o-^orcetl wddowhood in India at present, nor is 
there any such a general early marriage systen\ prevalent as 
cm be remedied by Government. I do not understand what 
''Reform is needech 

Mr. T. Pattabhtram.— Let me introduce inj^self, gcnilc- 
nivcn. I hail from the Soiitliem Presidency, and in my humble 
^opinion, Mr. M^ndlik and Mr. Sankaria are certainly riglit as 
to the freedom of widows to re-matTy— for to a Hindu widowu, 
who makes up her mind to resume her married state, at tlie 
risk of losing her caste, lier religion, and the aftectiem aacl 
society of her relations, tliere.- now exists, most assuredly, ; 
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abstraction at all to marrying a caste Hindu if she succeeds in 
finding one who is willing (like the famous Barkis) — or to 
marrying a Christian or a Mahomedan if she does not so 
succeed. 

Messes. Bhaskarrao Balkeishnaji Pitale'and Nana 
Moeoba.— We cannot go so far as Mr. Mandlik — but so far 
as we know, we say, it is only in the higher^ castes of the 
Hindu community, /-that the system of early' m and[ 

widow celibacy prevails. We think, with Mr. Telang7 that 
the majority of widows will not listen ao, but actually ebun 
the company of, nay detest, those sympathising philanthro- 
pists who volunteer advice to young widows to re-marry — for 
the sin of re-marriage is deeply engraven ^"present on their 
minds. ^ ^ 

n,. 

^ r. ' 

Me. Ambalal S. Desai. — I too can testify that there are 
mothers and fathers who rather than their widowed daughters 
should re-marry would commit suicide. 

A Hindu Antiqxjaey — And formerly it was a moot ques- 
tion whether a re-married widow would in heaven join her first 
husband or her second ; and such widows were so dearly loved 
that a special offering used to be made for the purposejcf secu- 
ling their society in the next world. The Atharva|Veda says : — 
When a woman has had one husband before, and gets another, 
if they present the aja panchaudana offering, they shaK not bo 
separated. A second husband dwells in the same world with hi® 
are-wedded wife, if he offers the aja panchaudanaf*^ But now 
«}f course the sin of re-marriage is deeply graven on our mii2ds 
^for it appears the Vedas sanctioned a sinfurpractice. 

A Social Eefoem Mjsstonaey. — ^Y ou forget, my 

dear sir, that life in the good old days was extremely enjoyable 
and the Vedic poets could sing to their Farther : thou 

conduct us to heaven — let us be with our wives and cliildren.'* 


» MaiFff Sauscrit Texts, m V. p. 306. (3rd Edition.) 
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Those days are gone, and life has gradually, through 
unrighteousness, become such a burden that our highest ideal 
of bliss is utter extinction. 

A Hindu Lawyeb. — ^You are both treading on dan— 
gerous ground. I think we might let alone the aja 
joanchaudana — and let alone the widows too for the pre- 
sent — and dis(^ss first of all whether infant marriages in 
the strict an;^ literal sense of the terip prevail among ns. 
‘Infent’ originally meant, of course, a child not able to 
speak. But followirg a physiological theory, the Ei^peror 
Theodosius fixed seven years as the period of infancy — and 
our Penal Code follows his Constitution. The Roman lawyers 
called a child un^er seven, an infant, and considered a child 
linger fourteen " as puberta proximus and as possessing^ 
intelluztus hue not judicium, while an adult was supposed to 
have both and j/ndtomm— that is understanding as 

well as discretion. 

Rao Sahib S. H. Chiplonkab. — Adopting these useful 
-distinctions, I say, that except in Gujarat and the adjoining 
Native States, infant marriages are almost unknown* ; and event 
there, they are confined to Kadwa Kanbis only. 

Pandit Gatulal. — I don’t know what the Roman or 
the English law is — but in the Brahma Parana and in the 
'Gautama Mahatamya, it is laid down that, father should 
try his best to perform the marriage of his daughter from 
\ \e fourth year ef her age upwards, till before the completioa 
^ the tenth year.” In several other text-bpoks, however, 
is a prohibition against the marriage of a girl before the 
sixth year. MjP opinion,"therefore, is that it is not lawful to 
marry a giti before that year — ^but that sbe should be married 
after the Stjb and before the completion of the i}2th year. 
. I regret, however, to find that the institution of child marri- 
age— that is marriage in which the bridegroom and the bride 
are children, jand have not attained the marriageable age— is 
mow prevalent in spite of its being ^opposed to the Shastras 
and to reason. 


\ 
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SIE T. MadavA Eao.— T he Panditji, Mr. Chiplonkar, is, 
•as you know, one of the best exponents of conservative Hindu 
views and, I think, his testimony is not a little strong. 

Mil. Eaai AKtJJCHABl. His testimony is as to Eombay, 
But I can say, sir, that the evil custom of marrying young 
girls, whose ages range from six months up to twelve yearSf 
obtains among all classes of the people, especially among the 
Brahmins, in Southern India. 7^ 

Me. Navaleaji Laeshmiham.* — In GujarJft the common 
saying, “my children were betrothed whge yet in their cradle” 
is the proud expression of the completel}? satisfied aspirations 
of a Gujarati parent. Among Kadwa Kanbis, betrothals are 
sometimes made before the children are horn. . 

Baev Kvei Mohan Chandea,— a/^ » Bengal, I see 
Mr. Bourdillon says, in the last Census Eep«rt: ‘‘It may 
be assumed that no marriages take place durkg the first quin- 
quennial period. Among that people ( i e. the Hindus) more 
than 10 hoys in every 100, heticeen 5 ami 10 years old, are 
bridegrooms, while of the girls 28 in 100, or mo^-e than 1 in 4, 
are investor %vidoivs at an age, v^ien if they were ioi Europe, 
they would he in the nursery or the infant school 

HiAEAVA. Eag,'™-I take it that no authoritative 

Shastra recommends a marriage before the age of ten 

while these figures show that such marriages do take 
place. Perhaps it will tend to clea^yress, if we style mfirriages 
of infants under seven, ‘infant marriages,’ *nd marriages of 

children unde; ten, as ‘ child marriages.’ 

Me. Gtteshidappa Yiebasappa.— T his is, I think, a good 
drstmction. But my experience is that chiltl marriages, are 
Becoming scarce, 

Me.-S. Sobeaaiania ArrAE.-I think there is a strong 
^-actionmthe mmds of the educated classes, and the per- 
®en ge of such marriages is on the decrease. 

•o speak^^ more. The readers may suppose his spirit 
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Me/Venatek Vastjdet.-TMs is my information also 

i . Me. Bhau MAi^SAEAM.-Yes, the custom is gradually 

Sill surely dying out of itself. 

■ Me. Mahdev Vasudev BABvE.~-The tendency of the 
general public is certainly much opposed to it. 

Me. Veskat Easoo KiTTi.-l aod m, brother, gen- 
fleaien, ™^.r„od at twelve to girk who were act jet 

seven Fort^ears ago marriages were rfthistjpe. Battle 
Jge ofthebnde» eowgeneriaiy from s to 10, and of the 
tedeg„„m from 13 fc 15. I have selected a girl of tw,lve- 
tte daaghte ofaShastr, too-for mj son who will shortly 
eotnplcte hi, siiteenth year. I am told, however, that child 
mamages are mue^ in vogue in Gujarat. 

5nd too am aware that Gujarat 

and parts of the, Mofussil-far too much removed from the 
^neficial influences of Western culture-occasionally indulge 
^ the suicidal and demoralising luxury of child marriages. 
But this very fact rather proves the exception than the rule 

^ ®-®-^^™^^--Duringthe las? 20 years, a 

jreat^deal has been effected in the direction of discounteimncing 
such marriages, so much so that, as justly observed by the 
^ed Tmter of the Baroda CensuS Report, the average mar- 
«age age for girls among the Hindus is now between 10 and 
11, wlforeas only 20 years ago, it was quite different. During 
e next 10 or 28 years, we shall see a still greater change in 
Sesame dmection, if the Hindu mind, whicWs veiy conser- 
vatxve, and impatient, na^ suspicious of all external influences, 
do^ not undergo any revulsion of feeling in consequence of 
any outside pressure, however benevolent in itself. 

Me Balibhadea.— I n the Prahhu caste 

■*mich I belong, child marriages are very rare indeed. 

* This gentWn-the step-father of Bukhmabai-is also no more. 
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Within the last decade, I have not seen or heard of any- So 
far as my experience goes, I think the practice has hecoine 
almost obsolete, 

Mr. C. Eamchandba Attar. — W ell, I can't say whether 
child marriages are a mania at Poona or Belgannflt or among 
the Prabhus — but my 23 years' experience of several di&- 
tricts in the Madras Presidency is, that in ^ite of liberal 
education and a pain^l consciousness on the pa™ of educated 
men of the evils arising from them, child marriages are^very 
numeipus, and I should say they have b^ome the mania of 
the people at large. Even graduates of the University, and 
educated men generally, have been disposing of their infant 
girls of two or three years by marriage, sinjply from an ap- 
prehension that they could scarcely get ridi boys or sons^oj 
rich men at a future time. To substantiate mf assertion, I 
would respectfully ask, if there is to-day any graduate or edu- 
cated tu an who, as father of infant girls, has not got them 
married when they were infants, or if there is any graduate or 
educated man who has had the moral courage to keep his 
daughter unmarried until she hsw% attained her puberty. No 
one will come forward to say he has done either.^ 

A Hindu Lawyer — T his reminds me of what iwfr, 
Mackenzie says regarding Some of my countrymen: '*Many 
of my native friends who were sound enough in theory on the 
subject, failed when the question came to personal and practical 
issues. They could be pilots of others but Sank themselvea 
to be castaways/' We are all beautiful burning and shining 
lights" to ethers — but like the lamp the vernacular provera 
can't be such lights to ourselves, * 

A qjNDir Social Keform Missionary.— A nd why is it 
that we can t be ? It is because we do notknow*what trii 0 
■Sacrifice means. As Par£sara says tO- Maitroya iH the "Vifehnii * 
Parana, '' daily sacrifice" (he uses this in the sense of rites fair 
exoteric readers) daily sacrifice makes a man sinless", and it 

is because we have disregarded sacrifice, and ^*cut ojflf the 

■ 0 .' ■ , 
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^ path of activity” that we have “become malignant, vicions 
^ and perverse.".* This is the true meaning of the Kaliyuga — 

^.Mxd it is a mournful meaning, 

Mb. Lalbhankar ITmiashankae.*—! know little of tbe 
tnystery of ifiigas — but I know that we had an association, aC 
Ahmedabad, of more than 200 members, all pledged not to 
'■celebrate the ^^’^rriage of their sons before a certain age ; but 
only a few kep^ the pledge, while several- broke it and mM 
that tlieir caste members in the association being few, they 
were unable to keep ^ 

H. H. The Thakoee Sahib oi Mobvi.~I am bound to 
say,, in our part of the country, the evil is as growing as any- 
where else. I thirjk there are not, and cannot be, in these days 
of civilisation^ Jwo opinions as to the enormity of the evil, and 
that it ought to be put a stop to. 

A HiKBtj SooiAE Refohm Mi'SSIOKaby.* — T lien why docs 
not your Highness put a stop to it in your own territory ? 

Me. Nataebam Lakshmieam. — T hat is a consummationn 
devoutly to be wiebed. HiB*Highness^s example wiirproduee m 
wholesome effecir in Q'ujarat, where generally all classes give 
away their daughters in marriage before they have completed ' 
their seventh year. In Kattyawar*" the marriageable age is a 
little hij^her, and the Rajputs also form a noteworthy exceptiom 
iu' many respects, 

m 

Babu 1. C Bhattachaiui.— I am Head Idaster of tlio 
Zilta School, Noakhally, and I can say that, generally, th® 
seeking of a bridegroom begins with the girl’s stepping into 
the 7th or 8th year of her ago. The feelings of the edueatedl 
guardians all communities are against the c.tisto»v j but no 
.one iSj^ in his own case, prepared yet to put up with the social 
Ignominy attacTiing to the departure from a deep-rooted and 
time-honoured custom enjoined by the Shaatras. 

* Muir’s Sanscrit Texts, Vol. 1 p. 68 (3ad Mition.) 
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Diwan Bahadur Manibhai Jasbhai. — Generally Hindu 
parents do not keep their daughters unmarried beyond the 
age of twelve years ; for education has as yet made very little 
progress. 

Had Sahib V. H. Mandbik. — I say it, with all submission, 
iihat there is no royal road to these things any inore than to 
others. ^ People must try to be, to live what they preach. It is a 
slow painful process— but what is higher educati.^, I should like 
to know, if it will noV prepare men for lives of sdff-sacriflco ami 
noble self-abnegation ? • 

SibDar Jayasing Rao, Regent or Kolaiipur.— A nd I 
it with all submission, that the educated classes, though 
fully feeling the evil, have not the moral courage to take action 
in the matter. ^ ' 

r 

The Hon’ble Mb. Dataeam JETnMi7L.*-f- The'" truth m 
education cannot help you much. In the first place, it will take 
a long time before education can effect a regular upheaval in 
society. In the second place, if there are some highly educated 
men who are thoroughly convinced of the evii.s arising from 
^riy marriage, they are powerless to prevent such marriage 
their families, either because they have ddors 
Who manage their affairs, or for fear that, owing to the pre- 
va ence of the custom of early marriages among persons of 
position, suitable matches will not he procurable if the children 
are a owed to grow up ; or because of the neeessiiy they 
may be under, owing to limited *l)ecuniary nieuns, of getiiim 
^esen.s on account of their sons to tninsihr thorn to their 
g wing daughters. Supposing none of these obstacle.s exists. 

I>o.^tponing tin,, ma’r- 

a +• daughter, but the example i.s at the h(»t of 

wantfth? act on olhens. Every one 

of his com <^reaied— for every one Wan4s the wholo 

community to follow a certain line of conduct. Volun- 
ry effort can, therefore, achieve but little. 


Now imfortunatoly m more. 
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■ A Hi2^du Social Eefobm Missioistaby. — I t is iostructive 
io notice tli atj while educated men are doing next to nothing 
to check the evil, it is ramifying in several directions. Have 
any of you, gentlemen, read a small manual called ‘'Coorg 
Civil Law’': published in 1871? The Chief Commissioier of 
Coorg refers to it, and says that within the last 40 years, child 
marriages, which were unknown before, have come into vogue, 
and that the f^orgs have not been superior to the temptation. 
offoMowing the example set by the Brahnains, Rajputs and 
ether caste races, T?ho have come to settle among them in 
increasing numbers/' These caste races ought therefore to 
realise their heavy responsibility, and effect some reform. 

' Mr. Bajaba EamchainDRA Prabhax. — There is no doubt 
th?d:> an}- 'reform adopted by the higher castes will be taken up 
hj thelovfer and less educated classes of the people. 

Mr. Shantaraai Naeayax— Most certainly. The lower 
classes of course regulate their social procedure by the example 
of the higher classes. I can mention non-Brahmin communi- 
ties among wlicm widow -marriage was allowed and practised 
formerly, but who within living memory declared themselves 
©gainst the custon. 

Ecmar P. Bhushaka Deya, Eaia of Naldanga.— I n 
HengaL society is led by rich men of the upper classes, the 
mass of the people following in their wake. The priests and 
the pandits watch which way the wind blows, and shape their 
opinions accordingly. 

-»Eao Sahib S. H. Chiplqnear.— I too donofdeny that the 
larger and more predominant easte almost invariably sets the 
fashion, ami thus the contagion spreads. But I "^maintain 
- that Ahis system of marriage is least prevalent amongst the 
Brahmins as compared with the non-Brahminical sections of 
the Hindu community, and that therefore the Brahmins are 
mo way responsible for it. 



Mr. N. C. Biswas. — It is only low-caste Hindus that: 
-countenance it in Bengal, and I am happy to say this abominable 
•custom does not now-a-days suit the taste of the upper tea 
of the Hindu community. 

R, s. ViSHBAM Ramji Ghoixay.— I cannot understandl 
this at all. Among our Brahmins some girls above the age of 
twelve are found unmarried, but as a rule thett^rahmins are 
bound, so to say, to get their girls married 1 2 forc thi§. age. 
The girls of high-caste Mahrattas — callec^ Mahrattas proper 
however do remain unmarried in very many instances till 
twenty or more years. 

Pandit Gattulal. — A caste can’t hp a high caste, Rao 
Sahib, if it defers the marriage of its girls to suclf an age 
The Shastras say : “ A girl is called Gauri in thi 8 th fear o£ 
her age, a Rohini in the 9th year, a Kanya in the lOth year, 
and after that a Rajasvala, that is, one having the menses. 
The menses are found in women in their 11th or 12th year. 
If the flower does not disclose itself, still it exists within. 
One goes tC the Nak world by giving a Gauri in marriage, 
to the Vaikunth by giving a Rohini, to the Brahma world by 
giving a Kanya, and to the Raurav hell, by giving a Rajasvala.’* 
All these high-caste people" that you speak of, Rao Sahib, will 
go to this place. 

o 

A Hindu Democeitus.-— Yes, most certainly, unless they 
give gold to ^Brahmins. When the doughty Parasurama, 
‘ after having thwce seven times cleared the world of Kshatria* 
and conquered the whole earth ’ wenS to Vai'ishtha, Agastya, 
and Kasyapa, and inquired what the best penance was fbr deedta 
of violence, their reply was : ‘ gifts of cows, land and especially 
gold to Brahmins.’ Why ‘ especially gold ?’ — asked l^arasiirama 
and they said : ' The purifying power of gold, ofi Parasurama* 
is very great. Those who bestow it, bestow the gods.’ 'How 
so ’ asked again the puzzled son of Jamadagni. ‘ Know oh Brah- 
min hero’, was the rejoinder, 'know that Agni ( Fire ) com-* 
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pretends all tbe gods, and gold is of tte essence of Agni,’"^ 
So Parasurama gave gold and was cleansed of all sin. The 
Panditji ought therefore to make this important qualification,, 
for Brahmins, as he knows, hold, as it were, the keys of all 
transmigrations. As Bhisma is made to say in the Maha- 
bharata ; The prowess of Brahmins can destroy even the 

gods They can turn what is not divine into what is divine 

• and the conv^ijse ; and can, in anger, create other worlds with 
their guardiai s. They are the gods of the gods and the cause^ 
of ttfe cause. 'An ignorant Brahmin is a god, whilst a learned 
Brahmin is yet more4 god, like the full ocean.f I bow with, 
‘bated breath’ to the Brahmins — for by their favour the 
Himalaya stands and the Ganga flows, J and I suppose even, 
the British rule also. 

Heraclitus, — N o profane banter, please, Isay 
^oe unto those ^ho have corrupted our Shastras in this, 
fashion. 

Bam Shastri, — T here is no corruption at all. I can 
quote at least fourteen authorities to prove that the girl who 
sees the meuses in her father’s house, before marriage, is im- 
pure, and her father is gui% of bhorunmahatya — tnat is foeti- 
cide. ^ Such a girl is rightly considered to be a Yrishali or 
Shudra female. 

Bag Sahib Vishram B. Ghollay. — D o you mean to say 
all pure Mabaratta girls married late are Shudras ? Pray, Shas- 
triji, remember ^is is insulting language. I cannot stand it, 

Mr. Tenkut Eahgo Katti. — B ut, Bao- Sahib, Bam 
Hiiastri tells the^truth. The reason assigned for not marrying 
a girl under six is that Soma, Gandharva and Agni claim her 
each for two years from her birth. To get her married between 
six and eight is the very best, between nine and ten, a^iddling 

**Mahabharata Anusasanaj.arva 3960— 4183 Muir’s Sanskrit Texts 
Vol. 1 ( Sad Edition ) p. 461. 

t Ibid 7164.7181 Muir 1-473. 
t Ibid 2160 Muir 1-130. 




and between eleven and twelve an undesirable coiii’se, accord* 
ing to the Shastras. 

: Me. Cheats al Rao. — According to co.stom also, wliicii. 
is regarded, I think, erroneoiisl. 7 , as the law, cverw girl has 
be married before she attains her puberty, and if she is not so 
married, she loses her caste. Girls in this country iisuallj 
attain puberty at twelve or thirteen, and somtvimes even m 
early as eleven, so that the latest period up to^ which r. girl 
can be safely kept unmarried is ten. r 

ip T ' 

Mr. Nanbshankae. — There is no excommnnication for 


prolonged virginity, that I know of. But a girl of thirteea 
or fourteen is certainly regarded by her parents as a “bimdls 

' o ^ ^ , 

of snakes.” . ' 


Babu Pkaet Mohan Sire AR.—Genera5Iy, puberty is 
attained after the twelfth and before the fourteenth year. But 
as there is no knowing when this event will happen, Hiadti. 
parents marry their girls at or before the age of twelve. 

Hon’ble Me. Nanabhai Haeidas. — T|ie perfoiimnce 
of the marriage sacrament in the case of a girl, accordfng ta 
all the authorities on the subject, cannot be delayed beyond the 
period of puberty which is generall}’- attained in India at the 
age of twelve. According to some authorities, its performance 
a year or two before is meritorious. 

■ ■ n: ■■ ■ 

Me. Gaueishanker. — How do you explain the text ia 
the Hharma Sindlm that eleven is a Bad age, and twelve is one 
requiring the observance of a penance to wipe away the sin ‘i 


A Hiedu Lawyer — And how do you explain following 
passage in Steele's '"Law and Custom of HindiT Castes 
the Dekhan Provinces — ""A Brahmin is enjoined to remaia 
with his Guru as a student until twenty years of age, or afe 



east sixteen, and on leaving him, to many. Beyond that 
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period there is no limit at which he may not be married 
(Koustoohh.) A female should be married at eight years of 
age, but not under six (Niranaysindhu and Mitaksbara.) 
Nor can the marriage be delayed to her twelfth year, except 
by reason of distress. (Koustoohh and Mitakshara.) Should 
the signs of puberty appear before the marriage of a Brahmini, 
-she may be married after certain pi-escribed ceremonies (Nira- 
naysindhn) ; cf married privately as one..who has lost caste; 
or eT'en abaaaoned altogether (Skand Purana.)” If you follow 
these siiastras, then pn is the proper age, if not eight. 

PSOFESSOR B. G. Bhandarkar.— T here is no insuperable 
relfgious objection to marrying a girl after ten or twelve, fox 
tb(^pena!bce enjoined is not heavy. 

«i ■ ■ 

im,' ' ■ 

Bao SahibAT. N. Mandlik.— I n the old Hindu institutes 
the marriageable age for females is twelve; but that for males 
has been contracted by the gradual curtailment of student-life, 
and a change in the social usages of the people. 

A Hindu Social Eefokm Missionary. — I should like to 
knowliow this age of twelve has been contracted to ten. Are 
*we to follow the old institutes — or ^rewe to follow the new 
usage ? It won't do to saj that Mann enjoins a low age for «^irls 
and fch«sy must therefore ba .married at that age, but that boys 
may be married-it an age not allowed by Manu. If you say the 

usage should be followed — even if it be opposed Manu them 

it*' follows that Manii's code has been departed from and may be 
departed from with impunity, but that any attempt to revert te 
it should be tabooed as a violation of the Shastras and visited 
with excom^nnication. A fine pass have we come t<fl 

Mr. K. T. Telang. — The conclusion that I have come 
is that neither caste nor Shastra, as popularly understood, exacts 
anything more than that girls should not remain unniarrieA 
after attaining puberty. 



Mb. M. G. Eanade. — ^Yes, for the declarations made at the 
marriage celebration by the bride and the bride-groom, the 
significance of certain of the rites themselves, especially the 
fourth day ceremony, all tend to shotv that these rites and 
declarations were not meant for children in their tepns, 

Babtt Hobi M. Chan'Dra. — Manu says in chap. IX : 
“Three years let a damsel wait, though she b(^ marriageable 
but after that term iet her choose for herself a'‘bridegroom of 
equal rank.” He also says : «A damsel, though marriagreable, 
may ,gtay at home till her death, if a suitfjble bridegroom cannot 
be found.” 


A Hindu’ Antiquary, And one of the oldest procetjents 
is that of the royal maiden Sulabha who could find no 
suitable husband and devoted herself to pious deeds.** 

Mb. Trimulrao Venkatesh.-I tell yow what, gentlemen 
Suppose the dates and numbers of all Regulations "and Acts 
passed up to date by the Government of India and the Loc-d 
Governments, together with those sections which repcuil I'orumr 
enactment or define the territorial extent over wluch an Act is 
to operate, were effaced altogether, and the bare enactments 
placed in the hands of the public — what a beautiful Iklcl of 
W would we all have, aqd how mighty glad the lawyers would 
be to have confusion worse confounded ? Well this is tho wal 

^te of what we call our Hindu Law-so let us no more' pelt 
texts at one another. '■ ‘ * 

,■***•, 

A Hindu Social Reform MrssioNARy.-Thcu let us 

if » 

®f age marries theiJ m - ^ y««8 

»«t ... n.”2riirvo?d“— ' 
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Rao Saheb V. N. Mandlik. — And in such an advanced 
country as the United States of America^ the age of consent is 
the same, viz., 12 for females and 14 for males. In New York 
an attempt was made to raise these periods to 14 and 17 respec- 
tively, but they were so disrelished by the people that a law was 
passed in 1830, restoring the old periods of 12 and 14 as before. 

A UiNDy Lawyer. — I don’t know anything about the 
laws of New YSrk, but I know that our o;:wn Legislature has 
considered the& limits too low. Act XV. of 1872, for example,, 
lays down, as regarcb Native Christians, that the ag^e of 
the man intending to be married shall exceed 16 years, and 
the age of the woman intending to be married shall exceed 
13 years”. (B. 60.) Act XXI. of 1866 which also related to 
suchconvtirts, prohibited them from suing for the conjugal socie. 
ty of their unconverted wives, unless these latter had completed 
the age of thirteen years. (S. 4 and the Definitiouv'*.) In Act 
XT. of 1865, the Legislature enacted for the Parsis that, no suit 
shall be brought in any court to enforce any marriage between 
Parsis, or any contract connected with or arising out of any 
such marriage, if at the date ^f the institution of thn suit, the 
husband shall not have completed the age of sixteen years, 
or the ivife shall not have completed the age of fourteen years”. 
(S. 37.) And lastly, in Act- III. of 1*872 it laid down for Brah- 
mos that, at the time of the marriage, the age of the husband 
and wife must be 18 and 14^espectively. (S. 2) It is remark- 
able that the Rajpit Sirdars, at their recent meeting in Ajmere, 
adopted these latter limits, and in my humble opinion a mar- 
riage contracted by parties under this age is a premature mar- 
riage, which often'’ ruins both body and mind. The low age of 
consent in England has also been recently raised, and it should 
not be forgotten that in England, if not the United StjJtes, th 
peopleware always in advance of their laws. One small fact 
will make this clear. In England the proportion of married 
women between 15 and 20 years of age is' only 3T per cent, 
while in the JSTorth-West Provinces alone it is 87-8 per cent. 
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Mr. T. Pattabhieam.— I don’t understand early 
marriage ruins body and mind. I alurays thought the Brah 
mms had introduced this custom of child marriage after the 

and I always believed that, though weak in physioue their 
superior intellect was due to this cause. 

Mood, for tUs lost is most csrtainlj the rLStcjf 

lamented Keshub Ohunder Sen. Even Panst,,.. * 

outhor of a, principal ,ooM rar:,t toT“’“* 
nght reverend Pandit Gattulal— says : «A son 
same as he by whom he was begotten.”* 'probMv 

and Man are right in holding .C .t %*,t' 

IS of recent growth among the Deccan Brah*min8 and h ^ 

they retain their old intellectual superioritv-for ^ 

has not yet elapsed to develop by heredity th ff ■t™e 

o.ston.h,s„oh an ento. a" tT brMg ^e! 1 ° 

ohsotrer. -I don’t know if any olBer das^of n T . 

.0 pre„.ta„ ntarriage, possess any inteli.otnM snt™4;''” 

thoHMn WonXl‘5eo4™h!“'~^‘“‘’^^^ 

Of the custom, let us first discuss udietherthrcu t"^ 

among us. I cannot say how the ca, ■ ® frevails 

but in Gujarat child marriages are conL'ertl ? I>®°can, . 
upper classes, such a. Brahmins. Kshatryas and 

are verj^rife in some sections of ib^G “^®™ages 

these Brahmins are excented fh Bjahmins. If 

^der fifteen in the Bombay^^ritnc? n 5 

3y per cent. ' sidency will be not more than 




I-Ml. 
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Me. S. H. Chipi,onkar. — It is only 26 per eoiit t'vm 
if tho Brahmins are included. The proportion of Hindu married 
girls under fifteen to their total number, is 27 pcsr cent, in 
Q-ujarat, 26 per cent, in the Deccan, 21 per cent, in th<j K'onkan, 
63 per cent, in the Western Carnatic, 28 per cent, in ihe 
city of Bombay, and 6 per cent, in «mcl. The total number 
of Hindu girls under ton, at the last census was, in C iijarat, 
287,840, and oat of these 250,118 were single, .86,582 mnrried, 
and ljl45 widowed, In the Deccan, out of'GoOjJHO girls uiuhn' 
ten, 594,849 were foiind single, 68,077 married, and 1,458 
widowed. 

Mr. IlAMA.N«.tcH.iiM.-™My hair stand on end when I 
lioat- of virgin widows under ton. In Southern India the 
evilds muhh moi'e'''‘rampant. There girls are nnirricxl from 6 
n)iOnthf?up to 1^ years, especially among the Braiimims. 

Mr. C. SuiniAEAYA Aivar. — The figm-os givem in the 
Madras Census report suggest tliat between 6 and 7 is the 
average ago for females among Brahmins. To ijuole tlu! words 
of the report :■—« Some are married before seven, and m-arly 
all are married before teji.” * 

* * . ■ 

Mr. T. BATrARiiiRAM. — The Brahmins are only 4*94 per 
cent, of the whole Indian population. The Bruhinin femab; 
pop^on for the whole of India is 6,606,000, and of thi.snnm- 
boti 31\^cr cent, are widow'b, 21 1 per cent, unmarried and lint 
..rdst mara ’ed. These are not discreditable figure.s. 

^ \ \ 

Mr. Oirnn.ovKAR,— -B o also tlw figures for all 

Hindus gonot% do uot sliow any vary high averagtss. 1 n the 
Panjaub the porcentagos of Hindu juarried and widowed girls 
and boys under ton, respectively, are 8| and I| ; in thffMadras 
-Presidency 41 ^nd J : in tho Korth-West Provinces 5.1 ajid 
28 .: in tho Central Provincos 8 and 2|; in tho Bombay Pre- 
sidency 10 J and 2^ j in tho Bengal Presidency 14 aiwl hi : in 
tho Bcrars21^* and 4. 



A Hindu Social Eefokm Missionary. — I say these 
figures do not show the real extent of the evil^ for they only 
show how many girls and boys under ten were found married 
or widowed at the Census of 1 881, and not how many were 
really married or widowed under ten. A girl, JEor example^, 
married at the age of six in 1875 and being nearly 12 years- 
old in 1881, would not appear in the statistics relating to mar- 
ried girls under ten. If you suppose that llie girls found 
married under ten w^ere the only girls so niarried, tjien it 
would follow that the Hindu women ^shown as married in 
the'^Tth decade in the Census report, Vere married in that 
decade. But none believes that 6,84,000 Hindu women are 
married when past the age of sixty, or that 17,53,000 are quar- 
ried between 50 and 60, or that 43,42,000 tg:e married between 
40 and 50, or that 87,97,000 are married between 30 aqd 40, or 
that 66,61,000 are married between 20 and^25, or even that 

53.23.000 are married between 15 and 20. Ho candid Hindu 
can deny what Mr. Telang says that the custom of prema- 
ture marriage is "all but universal.’’ Taking, however, the 
Census figures as to girls under^ten and fourteen into con- 
sideration, is it not a mournful fact that no less than 19,32,000 
Hindu girls under ten were found married, and no Ibes than 

63.000 widowed, at the Qensus ? Twenty lakhs of married and 
widowed girls under ten is a sight not seen anywhere out of 
India. Then, besides these twenty lakhs, we have no loss than 

43.95.000 Hindu married, and 1,74,000 widowed, girlr^rom ten 
to fourteen years of age. This gives us, then, 45"aakhs aud 
three quarters more. We have thus 65 lakhs of/^arried and 
widowed girls under fourteen. The aggr&gj^ number of 
Hindu single, married, and widowed males in 1881 was roundly 
8,44,OG§000, and of Hindu females 8,16,00,000. Of these former 
3,97,00,000 were married and of the latter 2,50,00,000 ; but mark, 
gentlemen, that while there were only 44,0S,000 widowers,, 
there were no less than 1,61,00,000 widows, in other words the* 
widows were to widowers as 3 to 1. So also, if you examine 
the figures in detail, you find that the widows keep up this 





proportion in the first three decades, while in the latter three 
C^their proportion is nearly as 4 to 1. Contrast, again, the pro* 
portion of widowed males to married males with the proportion 
of widowed females to married females. The former is as 1 
to 9 ; the latter is as 1 to ! What is the significance of 
this last fact ? It is that out of every 4 married women one 
at least is a wi^ow. And who does not know how this takes 

place ? ^ 

, ' , # 

Sir T. Madata Row. — Baku H. M. Chandra has shown 
to us that in Bengal m%re than one in four girls are wives^ or 
widows between 5 and 10 years of age. The Madras Census 
Report contains a passage about Brahmins, which is especially 
instructive, as there is little doubt that if a better custom, were 
adopted by thenj it would, in all probability, be imitated. This 
is the p^sage : There are proportionately 50 per cent, more 
widows among Brahmins than among other castes, and this 
surplus may be wholly attributed to the greater extent to 
which infant marriages occur among Brahmins than is the 
case with other castes. Certainly one-third, probably a larger 
portion of the number of Brahmin widows, are widorPs owing 
to this custom ; that is to say, if Brahmins countenanced infant 
marriage only to the extent that other castes do, there would 
be nearly 60,000 fewer unhappy women in their caste. The 
total figures show that there are 80,000 widows under twenty, 
and the foregoing remarks strggest that the Brahmin custom 
is responsible for three-fourths of this.’^ 

* Dr. Rajtendralala Mitra. — But, Sir, the less the number 
of widows, the greater the'number of maids who can never 
have husbands. You know well enough that in England maids 
number not hy thoasands- — but by hundreds of thotlsands, 
^d yon will not have the hardihood to tell me that all of 
them or the bulk of them are chaste. 

Mr. Kaliakrai H. Desal— I say ^ ditto’ to the learn- 
ed doctor. 
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Mb. T. Pattabhikam. — The unmarried and widowed 
females among the Brahmins come up to 52f per cent., while 
in Europe they come up to 67 per cent, of the total female 
population there, or 14| per cent. more. 



Mb. M. T. Pillai. — I must ask you, gentlemen, to con- 
sider the difference between the conditions of women leading 
lives of celibacy of their own accord, enjoying all fche innocent 
comforts and pleasures of life, and those of the Bindu ’v^dowS’ 
who are looked down upon as inauspif5ious, sinful creatures, 
destined to live miserably without the comforts and pleasures 
of, life. 



It is true, as Sir Alfred Lyall say^ that the general 
social effect and result must be detrimental* wherever a krge 
body of unmarried women exists, whether these be •widoys 
or spinsters/^ But the position of a sitigle woman is ^ V 
he continues, ^*'no doubt more tolerable in England from 
the greater freedom and security and the much higher social 
consideration and sympathy that women of every status on joy 
there while Mr. Whitens inijuiries (at the time of the 
Census) went to show* that, at 30 years of age^ a Hindu woman 
is generally an old woman; and Sir Alfred states that this- 
most likely is tke reason'why the proportion of Hindu women 
living in widowhood begins to get excessive in the fourth 
decade of life.” • • 



^ Rao Saheb Mahipatbam Etoeam.— I think it is absurd 
to mstitute any comparisons between English maids and widflws 
and their.Hindu sisters. English coftntry life ia very pure but 
in the towns of course, where « wealth accumulates and* men 
decay,v temptations abound, and extremes of riches and 
^verty produce those « silent crimes of capitals ’‘of which we 
have all heard. But we have heard of them So much Secaus; 
the English live m glass-houses, so to say, because they are 
to nursing their diseases, and propagating them 
their brethren, and handing them LL to their 
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josterity. It is always easy to pick out the specks and 
jlemishes of others — but we ought also to “ see ouraolTCS as 
»thers see us”^ and not vindicate early marriage “ as tlie only 
afeguard ”, to use l^rofessor Wordsworth’s words, “ iiguinst 
iniversal sexual license ”, for every right-thinking Hindu 
(light to admit that this argument is “ a confession of moral 
acompetenco”, as the learned Professor puts it, which no 

leople with any self-respect should advance. 

■ 

AS to Hindu young widows, without going <h<! h-ngih 
f charging one and aH with wicked conduct, 1 can safely '.say 
hat a large numbor of them go astray, and tho ootiHi'qucJicos 
re horrible. Attempts at procuring abortions, whiidi in souoi 
uses terminate in death, and murder of pregnant widows l>y 
heir relations are tho rosults, No English wonuni is old at 
yrty, “ Life is not a blank for her even when pn.st forty. I 
rould say, witli the poet, 

" Life has its bliss for these, when past its bloom. 

As withorVl roaos yield a late perfume. 

Serene and safe from paasion’s stormy rage, 

How calm they glide into tho port of age.” 

Can Vo say this of Hindu widows ? 

KujtAit r. Binrsii.i,N Dkva.™ -Proraature marriago i« not 
Jily a poruioioufi custom because it ages wives at thirty, or 
.V08 us virgin unhappy widows—but hocaus)* it hnids to 
[.© deterioration of tho race. This was admitted oven bv tho 
isiont medical science of tho Hindus, tho Ayur Vodtis. 

^ ' ' ■ • ■ If 

Sam BiiA 8 TRl.“-The deterioration of the ractj can’t be 
,e effect of this custom, unless wo suppose that evojy pro ■ 
aturo marriago is at once oonsummuted. But I deny this 
.ost strongly. - 

* i)u. Bakuaham Aiuun.—- T ho truth is the baneful edet ts 
early consummation have boon so patent an<l far-reaching 
at men who would not budge nn inch from their ojihuduv.i 
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in other matters, now willingly aefer it, in the case of then- 

children to a pretty long period. 

Me. Haki Paesad Santokr.am. — In Maharashtra and 
Northern Canara, consummation is always put ofi. ^ Hence the 
physique of the people remains unimpaired, and they are able 
to maintain their traditionary repute for activity and political 
agitation. In most cases in Gujarat and Kathi^ar also, con- 
summation is put ^ ^ 

3Ir. Gurshidapx Yiebasapa. — can say from my 
knowledge of the Southern Division of the Bombay Presidency? 
that consummation as a rule never takes place before the 
girl arrives at maturity. 

Mb. Shrikrishxa ITabhar. — In the Barars, too, Con- 
summation is never or very seldom allowed before the pair 
attain full maturity. 

Mb. Wamax Habayex Bap at. — Consummation is not 
a day too early among us. That consummation which takes 
place just when the parties have arrived at the age of puberty 
is a direct call of nature, and cannot be early or late. 

Mb. Gtokuldas X. Farekh. — In cases of grown-up hus- 
bands marrying very young girls, the consummation takes 
place sometimes too early, and leaves a lasting effect^ on the 
girFs constitution. ^ 

Mb, P, Desai.— In Gujarat, according to the custom ndw 
prevailing, Hindu parents are often compefled to get ^heir 
daughters married when they are scarcely six or seven years 
of age 1R> boys of whom they know little or nothiijg. Shortly 
after their marriage, they are taken to the homes of their boy-^ 
husbands. At about twelve or thirteen, they become mothers 
of one or two sickly children, and their life is then necessarily 
Spent in looking after household affairs, and often in perform- 
ing, in the higher classes, trivial religious duties. 







^ T n*-*' ymiJHAWUR,— This is bot too tme. 

fi In Sujarat the Kal evil in the ease of girls is the early con- 
suiamation or marriage. 


Babu K. C. Bhattachakji— I can testify that ordinarily 

on our side, the marriage is consummated in the girl’s tenth or 
eleventh year. 

n 

Me. GuesHidapa Vibasapa.— But in India, you must 
remember, owing to climatic causes, we have precocious maturity 
and a girl of twelve imthis country is not a child, but a young 

woman. 


^jSIe. (iAXJiisMAKKAK Ubeyshankar.- — It is Oil this ac- 
eoiuit, that 1 consklor eievcii to be a fairly good marriageable 
age ibr girls India. ^ 

p« 

Mil* \ , H, li^ATTi:,- — Whatever Mr. Wordsworth may|say, 
experience lias shown that to leave girls and boys, long after 
their 12th and 16th year's respectively, without their partners,, 
loads to looseness of character and disease. 

Me* K* IL Dksat, Trtio to my Hindu instindlSy I, for 
one^ am agains# keeping girls unmarried after they have 
reached their twelfth year. Even an Englishman, T mean 
Mr* Cordery, admits that the obligation of the tie makes the 
honour of the child respected by others, and by no means 
necessarily leads to pramaturo consummation by the husband 
for whom she is slfely reserved. Sir M. Melvill also says that 
pr^gmature oonsuinination is not a necessai'y aetjessory of a 
premature marrii^c, ^ 

^ Mr. LAi/iuTBrtAT Nakblal*' — The climate of India makes 
it desirable Uiat girls should be married at from sevei^ to ton 
/ears of ap, and though at the same time it would be very 
much cleairablo that the consiimmation should begin a little 
later, I flunk to provide for this a remedy in. cheeking marria,ge 
at i\m Jige above nnmtioned, is rather 'fighting against nature 
itself, 


Mk. Manmohandas Dayai.das. — Gfii'ls should be married 
between the ages of 8 and 12. If it be desired to preserve 
public health then the best course is to drive away all pro- 
stitutes from cities. They are a source of immense mischief. 


As to when our girls attain puberty, I say that in towns 
they attain it, generally speaking, between the ages of ten and 
twelve, and in the country, between fifteen and «ighteen. As 
regards bearing children, nothing depends upon° whether a 
woman has had natural or unnatural menstruation. It U my 
belief that a girl who has menstruated iff naturally will be a 
mother sooner than one who has menstruated naturally, as is 
the case with a mango graft fed with various manures and che- 
micals. But it is an indisputable fact that^ the fruit of such 
a graft never equals in quality a fruit natifrally borne by a 
tree. Looking rather minutely into the matter, ft appears that 
out of the chddren of the present generation,- hardly two per 
cent can be said to be a fine set of children. It is my belief that 
every woman miscarries at least once or twice in the beginning. 
It is past human belief that the progeny procoodiug from, 
originally (diseased wombs can evei-be strong or healthy, since, 
according to medical science, unnatural moystruutiou is a 
disease. «» 


Db. MoHENDKAnAx/SiECAK.-I am afraid you aro not 
quite consistent. Xou admit the difference between rural and 
urban girls, and the climate being tflo same, you ought to admit 
that climate is not the cause of the different. Many of my 
riends here, again, confound pubesconco with puberty. Tl»o 
commencement of the menstrual funevtion is na doubt an index 
to the commencement of puberty. But it is a grave mi.HtalCo to 
suppose^tbat the female who has just begun to monatruuto is 
capable of giving birth to healthy children. Ilio toetb no 
doubt are intended for the mastication of solid food, Ifut it* 

would be a grievous error to think that the child the moment 

he begms to cut his teeth, will be able to live upon solid food. 
Our anxiety, on the contrary, should bo that the delicate mas* 
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ticatory organs are not injured or broken by giving tbe obiW 
too bard food. So when we see a girl beginning to have tbe 
monthly flow, we should not only anxiously watch its course and 

regularity, but should also watch the other collateral develop- 
ments o£ womanhood, to be able to determine the better the 
time when she can become a mother safely to herself and to her 
oflspring. S'or it should be borne in mind that while early 
maternity results in giving birth to short-lived or unhealthy 
childj^en, it at ^^he same time seriously compromises the health 
of the mother also. Ipan speak positively on this subject from 
personal experience. A number of complaints from which 
females suffer life-long, or to which they fall early Tictims, 
arise from the evils of early marriage, namely early pubescence 
and^ early maternity. 


^ Pandit Badri Dutt Joshi. — ^The other day I heard a 
native physician repeat a doka from Susrut, stating that up to 
the age of 25 years in man and 16 in woman, the bones and 
vital fluids do not reach complete development, and conse- 
quently any wasting of the latter before this age should be 
discouraged. 


J6^^ofessor*Bhandarka — I believe that if a young man 
and a young woman begin to live as husband and wife in all 
cases when they are 21 or 22, and 16 or 17 respectively, the 
total pi^ysical effect will be better than at present. 


Mr. K. T.'-Telano.— I, too, have no doubt that reform 
is most urgently called for in regard to the time of consum- 
nfation, but not so much in regard to the time of marriage. 

• ■ -T 

^ Mr. M. G*. Rahade. — But I hare not yet heard it denied, 
by any sensible man, that early marriage leads to early con- 
summationr 

Mr. TisfiNU Moreshwar Mahajani.^ — -The Hindu girl 
reaches puberty (as popularly understood) at the age of thirteen 
or fourteen, and custom directs that the consummation should 
take place soon after. Her home-education, her surroundings. 
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the talk among women^ her sports, the proud celebration o£ 
the religious ceremonies attending the consummation, all work 
upon the imagination of the poor girl, and give an unnatural 
stimulus to her passion, which is certainly mischievous. A girl 
as soon as the consummation takes place receives benedictions 
from old women and from priests : Be you soon a mother 
of eight sons — and until she becomes a mother ^she has very 
little respect in the family. Her parents do not dine at her 
husband’s until she gets a son. Under these circninstance^s, it 
is no wonder that consummation takes ^^lace at an age too 
early^for her physiologically to become a mother. 

Dr. Mohenbralal SiRCAR.~Yes, the fact which demands 
serious consideration is that the minimum ag^^of menstruation 
has, since the days of Susruta, become much lower. I have 
no doubt in my mind that high and luxurious living and early 
seeing aud knowing of child-husbands and child- wives, favoured 
by the anxiety of fond parents to see their little ones become 
fathers and mothers, are the chief causes of this forced puberty. 
And its results are disastrous. As Dr, Smith said : — ^ The pre- 
sent system of early marriage panders to passion and sensuality, 
violates the requirements of nature, lowers the general 
standard of public health, lessens the average value of life, 
takes greatly from the general interest of existing society, and 
allows the present race to deteriorate both to its own disadvan- 
tage and to the detriment of future generation^’ 

Dr. Atmaram Panduraxg. — I quite agree. 

A Hinbij Social Beform MissioiifARY.- — ^Ahd every medical 
man agrees. Surgeon-Major Parekh tells us : see every day 

the dire -results of early marriages on the constitutions of women 
and children who throng my hospital (the Giokuldas Tejpal Hos- 
pital), There is a great deal of sickness and mortality and’diflS- 
culty in the act of child-birth, due to imperfect consolidation of 
the bones of the pelvis at the tender age,,.,..at which women 
in consequence of early marriages give birth to children. The 


heads of the children of young mothers are also unduly pressed: 
upon, and so either the children die prematurely or grow 
feeble, both in body and mind, and turn out helpless idiots.” 

A lady doctor, Mrs. Mitchell, bears the same testimony. 

She came across cases of consummation — call it rather rape at 

the age of seven, and the injury done, she says, was beyond 
repair. Dear- friends, it was said of old : « Where women are 
honoured, there the deities are pleased : ^but where they are 
dishcnoured, there all religious acts become’fruitless”.* Consider 
how immeasurable is /bur faU, and in God’s name, impede not 
the elevation of woman to her proper rank, and her restoration 
to her old rights. Only the other day I came across a little 
book in Mahratti called the Vedokt Sanskara Prakasha by a 
Pandit, Balaji Vithal Gaunvskar, which lays down as a Vedic 
rule that no ■* consummation should take place until a girl 
menstruates 36 times, or before her sixteenth year. Contrast 
this precept with the present practice, and then say if it is not' 
madness— if it is not worse than the very worst sin— to con- 
tinue sinning in this fashion against our dearest and nearest 
against ourselves, our ofisprmg, our country, our God ? 

Secketart- Jessoee Ixdian Association.— This language 
is too impassioned to be logical. I represent an association 
which holds that early marriage weakens the physical strength 
of a nation, stunts its full growth and development, affects the 
courage and energy of individuals, and brings forth a race of 
people weak in strength and wanting in hardihood. This 
however, according to our association, is but onl side of the 
picture. Its other and cbrighter side, I am sorry to say, has 
beetf overlooked. . Physically the institution is bad, but morally 
it is good. It is a powerful check against the wantoaness of 
youth. Absence of free-will and choice creates no unhappiness, 
Tor this is more^han compensated by the interest which guardians 
take in securing suitable matches. Selection by youths eager for 
marriage may be influenced by several transitory considerations. 


# Manu 111—56. 
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but tbe sober judgment of tbeir guardians cannot be. Moreover, 
continuous association from their early years offers sufficient 
opportunities to the married parties, to be acquainted with each 
other’s thoughts and traits of character, and by smoothing 
their differences and enhancing their reciprocity, teaches them 
to assimilate and live joint and peaceful lives. !the Hindus 
are the only nation among whom matrimonial scandals, and 
disgraceful breaches between husbands and wi?-es, are rarely 
heard of. 

,.Hoh’ble Me. Nanabhai Hahida^— Yes, this last fact 
alone ought to make us pause. Our conjugal relations, I am 
disposed to think, are on the whole more satisfactory than 
those among other people. Our domestic differences are' cer- 
tainly fewer, and when they arise we arrahge them without 
having recourse to matrimonial or other tribunals. However 
unreasonable certain usages and customs in India may appea/to 
foreigners, it must not be forgotten that to the people at large 
among whom they obtain, they appear in another light, and 
that the fact of their having existed for centuries is in itself 
some evidence of their being adapted to the circumstances 
of the people. 

Babu Gopai, C. Mtjkeeji.— Early marriage certainly 
cements love, and it does not come in the way of education or 
progress. Are not nine-tenths of our Bachelors of Arts and 
Law, Benedicts. 

Mr. 0.^ Sub BARA y a Aiyar. — I also think that early 
marriages, brought about under the discriminating and fostering 
care of Hindu parents, have not failed to lead to happy up^ions, 
securing to the married couples social and domestic felicity, 

I have xieard from my European friends that evennin England 
and other civilised countries, where freedom^ of choice and 
liberty of action are enjoyed in the highest degree by the 
contracting parties, marriage is a lottery in which more blanks 
are drawn than prizes. 
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Me. T. Pattabhieam. — If men of so much, above the 
^ usual or average run of mankind, as Lord Byron, &c., fail in 
their choice, and in a society which allows free scope for many 
a private talk and personal intercourse between the young 
lovers, can Jhere be any meaning in the high-sounding phrase 
^ * liberty of choice^ f 

Babu P*tC. Muzumdae. — ^We cannot aSord to have love- 
* letters, flirtations, rejections and amorous fancies in our house- 
iioldsf If we ^an help it, we will not permit the importation 
of these usages, Pr^ature marriages are doomed, but^ the 
problem of finding out suitable matches for over-grown young 
ladies is far from solution. . I would advocate betrothals long 
before marriage. The parents, according to Hindu notions, 
shoT^ld propose anfl arrange the matches, but the daughter 
or son shall have the power to veto the selection. But if 
the selection once meet with the approval of parent and child, 
the match shall never be set aside, unless either of the con- 
tracting parties show a physical or moral unfitness. 

... 

Me. Vaejiwakdas Madhawdas. — don’t believe that, 
generally speaking, premature marriages are productive of 
discord^ between man and wife, after they come to live together, 
to a much greater extent, than would be the case if the mar- 
riages occurred at a later period of life. 

Peotbssoe E. Gf-. Bhandaekae. — There is no reason for 
•supposing that tfie child marriages which do take place in 
Hindu society are ill-sorted. The parents of the., bridegroom 
and bride belong to the same caste and same social condition, 
and from childhood, the girl and the boy are brought up in 
the belief that they are destined to be wife and husband, and 
that their mutual relation is as much the work of natoe, aud 
consequently inviolable, as the relation between brother and 
sister or parents and children. This belief enters into the 
formation of their character, and they grow up as wife and 
husband, and consequently become adapted to each other. 
Cases of child-marriage proving ill-sorted afterwards, are there- 
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fore extremely rare, and deserve no consideration. Though, 
therefore,! can’t attribute ill-sorted matches to this custom 
I still think it productive of evil. A young man is too early 
burdened -srith the cares and responsibilities of a family, and 
even when his parents, being alive, relieve him of .the burden, 
tbe excitement and diversion of thought inseparable from a 
married life render a single-minded devotion to ^study, and to 
the improvement of the mind, all but impossible. The result is 
worse in the case of gilds. The merest elementg^y education is 
all that can be given to them. Their bring married when they 
are eight or nine years old, increases also the chance of their 
becoming child-widows. Hence the opinion I have already 
expressed, 

Eao Saheb Y. ]Sr. Manblik. — I don% agree fvith ^you, 
Professor Bhandarkar. If a healthy mind in a" healthy body 
may be accepted as good evidence, in orde^: to judge of the 
results of unions in early life, I could produce the evidence of 
scores of families over at least three generations, producing men 
able to work at 50, 60, and ages yet higher. Those who mourn 
in these days of diseased constitutions, of weakened intellects 
and perhaps of perverted morals, oF those whpm they cite in 
support of their contentions, must seek the cause of such 
imhappy results in quarters other than those of those early 
married Hindus who have been trained under proper family 
inluences. ■ * 

Sechktary Bbitish Indian AssociatTon.— In the opi- 
nion of our association, early marriage is not the sole or ^he 
^t important cause of the degenesacy of o?jr race. Climate 
rood, hereditary predisposition to disease, injudicious selebtion’ 

m marriage, and other causes of arrested growth are potent 
factors in the case, and it is illogical to overlook tltem. 

llAM Shastei.— It has been said that the forth is but the 
kings bride, and foUows the king’s moods. It has been also 

* So in the original. 
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AQ.t tliG is tli6 causG of tliG and. tliG croator 

Treta, Dwapara ages, and the cause also of the 
Yuga.”* Ours is tlie fourth JTuga. The king has taken 
away the, old landed hereditary ineomes. Hence there are 
divisions in families, and every divided member has to maintain 
his own family. The real reason of our degeneracy is that, 
Tivh-U^ formerly one member only of the joint family had to 
pW^ide the m^ntenance of the whole, and the others led an 
easy and quiet sort of life, he cannot now* so provide it. To 
earn a livelihood, the c^ief resource now left to the people is 
Government service which they can enter only after studying 
the English Linguage and passing certain examinations. The 
trouble and anxiety consequent upon these tell upon the consti- 
tution of the younger generation who thus become weak and 
subject to diseage. This is the cause of the people's weakness, 
and premature marriages have nothing to do with it. 

Gaxgadhae ShAstki. — True, O Shastriji, true. You might 
have added that, when a girl is married in her childhood, the 
mind then being stable, her sense of respect towards her hus- 
band is strengthened by the j^vice of her elders who tell her 
to look upon her^husband as her god, and there thus remains 
no possibility of her character being afterwards spoilt. 

Mr, JSTarayex Prabhakar Paraspe. — ^And you might 
add tha|; the boy is saved from practising unnatural ways of 
satisfying carnal instincts. ^ 

Mr* Waman Narayen Bap at. — And you might further 
add that early consummation tends to make the husband more 
steady, more tractable, and even more studious, than he would 
be without it. Liberty of choice is a mere phrase. So long 
as human ngture is not prepared to forget its high^descent 
and l^fty destiijy, it cannot traffic in human flesh, with that 
utter oblivion of the demands of decency, with which it enters 
into other contracts. Hence in contracting marriages much 

* Mahabharata SanfciparYan, 2674-2593, Muir 1-149. 
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will al\7ays be left to chance, and little to deliberation and 
choice* Oaiv system has many adv^’antages to reconimiAc? Jt. 
Children are naturally more exposed to observation ! than 
adults, and less likely to assist in cheating. In late marriages 
outward form carries everything, for adults have little patience 
for the exercise of cool judgment, and can hide thefr wea^esses 
from each other. Again, in child marriages you can i|iisel 
off many of the irregularities of temperament by a piiper-- — — " 
course of treatment ; but in late marriages one cannot be a 
disciplinarian and at the same time a loving husband aifd wife. 

Evejy one of us has read Slalabari’s l^rades and jeremiades. 

But another Parsi, Mr. Biiishaw Ardesir Taleyarkhan, bears 
testimony to the ‘' marked harmony’’ of our homes. He 
says : — “ If we have weakly children (I deny this) the homes 
at least are happy, contented, well-regulated, and economi- 
cal The boys and girls have no world of their own, whjch 
we delude ourselves hj believing they would have as soon as 
we give it to them. They are the creatures of their parents, 
brought up in the time-honoured instincts, associations, and 
motives of caste organisms.”"^ 

■ , ■ ■ . ■ . 

Messrs. Bhaskar Eao B. Pitale axd Haxa Moro- 
BA,— Tes, our houses are very economically managed. In 
this indigent country, the practice of living together under 
one roof and under one head is a great boon to Hindus, and 
early marriages (not infant marriages) considerably con- 
tribute towards attaining this end, for ad^lt marriages are 
sure to entail dismemberment of the family and the family 
estate. 

. • ■ ■ ■ , ■ ■ O' ■ ■ ', ■ ■ ■ r, 

A Hixdu Democritus. — Yes, let us sing the praises of 
this system of premature marriage. What a fine specimen of our 
wisdom is this institution ! How noble in its reasonableness ! 

How infinite in its resources ! In loveliness oj form and mov- 
ing unction how express and admirable! In active results 
how angelic I In apprehended results, how goi-like I The beauty 
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• See Page 51. 
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of the Aryan world ! The paragon of institutions ! The quintes- 
sence of Purusha and Pradhan, of Ishan and Shakti, and the 
very yelkof Brahma's fat golden egg. What a pity it is that 
the Purusha Sakta, that mystic hymn in the Eiga Yeda, does 
not mention it along with curds and butter — the Vedas and 
the foul* castes — as one of the products of the Universal 
Sacrifice it celebrates. What a pity that no Yedic text calls 
lovel|^awoman a bundle of snakes.” But what matters it ? 
She appears to have been no better in ancientrtimes than she is 
now. I beg your pardoij|j^ gentlemen : I mean she was a much 
worse creature than sh^ is now, for have we not infant and 
child marriages now as her surest safeguard ? It was woman 
that disturbed the Rishis' meditations of old, and they cursed 
her or blessed her, you please, with premature marriage* 
You khow who tgsmpted Yishvamitra, though we ought to be 
thankful he was tempted, for if he had not been, there would 
have been no Shakiintala for Kalidasa and none of course for 
us. There is high authority, however, for holding that even 
Shakuntalas are vessels of sin.” Does not the Taittreya Sanhita 
say that female children are rejected and males are taken up 
And does not the Kidana Sutra say that Women are ifregular 
in their conduct”, and the Shatapatha Brahmana say that 
Rakshas follow after women and a Brahmin's birth is uncertain^ 
and Tajnavalkya say : Who would mind his wife consorting 
with other men ”? t Who, again, has not read or heard of that 
passage in the Mahahharata 'Vhich tells how Sveteketu put 
an end to the custom of community of wives f Are there not 
textg. also which sanction the levirate ; and those twtilve kinds 
of sons and eight forms of n^arriage mentioned by Manu, what 
do they not mean ? Let us laugh, my dear Heraclitus, while we 
may. It is a mad world this, my masters, and true wisdom 
consists in letting it spin its whirling course, and enjoying 
thfe playful humour of the Creator. 


♦Muir L 26 (Note.) 
t Muir I. 136 (Note.) 
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A Hindu Hee^iclitos. — This earth. Oh frivolous philoso- 
pher, was made out of the tears of Prajapati — so it is said in 
a Brahmana.^ And Prajapati wept, because he was alone— 
until impelled by desire, which has been truly said to be the 
bond between entity and non-entity, t he created woman. 
In the golden age of Aryan glory when the only brahnta priest 
was prayer— the only hotHj Truth — the only udgciiriy I minor- 
tality,! our ancestors used to say that a wife is the j^df of 
one’s self ^ and ^^tfce man who has no wife is unfit to sacrifice/’§ 
Heaven’s last best gift ” to the father of mankind — -our great 
Munu— was Ida, his wife, our mother^; and the Shatajiatha 


Brahmana tells us that '^whatever benediction he asked with her 
was all vouchsafed to him.” 11 Then woman was held in the great- 
est esteem, and all lovely imaginings toohfiier form* Ifma BLai- 
mavati who told Agni and Vayu of the ©ne Supreme was 
a woman.^ Vdch, the goddess of speech, the daughter of 
Brahma, his Divine Word, was figured as a woman. So was 
Gayatri and so was Shraddha,*^ the goddess of faith. Even 
in the Mahabharata, Brahma is made to say that he fashioned 
the first woman faultless in beauty and in all her qualities,” 
from whatever was most excellent in the several members 
of different creatures.ft Woman was then a*true patn^ and was 
called Devi, and we stUl preserve these names though we have 
forgotten their significance. Turn, again, to the marriage ritual 
and mark the deep reverence which underlies it. Dr^padi was 
told at her marriage : ^'What Indraniis to Ijidra — ^Svaha to the 
Sun — ^Hohini to the Moon^ — Damayanti to Nala — Bhadra to 
Kuvera — Aruudhatti to Vasishtha — Lakhshmi to Harayana* — be 
thou to thy husband,” And a siifiilar ver^ is read at every 


^ Muirl. 29. 
f Muir L 32. ^ 

J Muir L -iX Note* 

§ Taitt Brahmana III. 3,35 Muir*l. 25* * 

II Muir L- 184. 

IT Muir IT. 357 (first edition.) 

** Muir V— 346 (3rd edition) 
ft Uttara Kanda 24 Muir I — 121 
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marriage. What nobler ideals can ever be imagined ? 

“ And the men who imagined them could not but have been chi, 
valrous in the truest sense. And yet you quote a few fragmentary 
texts and legends relating to times outlived by the Tedic poets, 
or due to the absorbing passion of our Smriti writers for ex- 
haustive enumeration and discussion, as proofs of a low estimate 
of woman by our cancestors. I say, read the ancient documents 
as a whole and not piecemeal, and you cannot^escape the con- 
viction that we arc a fallen race, and to use a Vedic phrase, 
our stars have dishevel]^ hairs/' 




A Hindu Democritus. — Dishevelled hairs ! I protest they 
have no such ugly appendage. They are shining as brightly 
and merrily as of old ’^hen our fathers imagined their regent 
to be a 'polygamist with a harem of thirty- three wives. That 
beautiful Eohini who monopolised the devotion of the Moon and 
brought on consumption upon him as a punishment for his 
neglect of his other wives— that Echini is still sporting in the 
sky, and I bet, despite what astronomers may say, she is as 
lovely to her Soma as before, and as lovely to us all. The light 
of Daksha's sprightly daughters is not yet quenched, "believe 
me, and they are asrmuch giggling in their sleeves (if they have 
any) as when Bhrigu's beard was singed, and Bhaga's eyes were 
torn out, and Pushan's teeth knocked oSr This blue vault above 
us, with its myriad eyes and lips, has had its peals of laughter 
at our ways and at the ways our gods before, and your 
lugubrious laments Vill not prevent it having many more. It 
laughed when the jovial Indra seduced the stainless 'Ahalya — 
the delightful Ruchi- — and that pearl among Asura maidens, 
Yilisteisga. It laughed when Varuna spirited away the beauti- 
ful Bhadra, betrothed to another* It laughed when Brahma 
^embraced his dfiughter— and Tami wooed her brother — and the 
As^^vins ;paaiTied ijjieir sister. It laughed when Agni fell in 
love with the wives of the Seven Eishis— when Svaha assumed 
the forms of all except the chaste Arundhatti, when Anasuya 
was asked by the Three to bare her body. It laughed when 
Surya bedded with his wife and mother IJshas— when Siva 
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his meditations in the arms of Parvati before the birth 

e£ Ku'tik when Krishna ceased to think of Yaikunth in the ^ 

j.roseaceof the lorely G-opis. And Isay it laughed ^Yben 
\alrasha coveted Indrani — whenhTala and Yudhishthira turned 
first-rate gamblers — when Ravana flew off with 9ita, and Jaya- 
slrath drove off with Draupadi, and Krishna with Rukshmini, 
aul Ai juna with Subhadra, and Anirudh wiMi Okha. Talk 
or, therefore, friqpd Heraclitus, of your good old times. There 
was enough to laugh at before, and there is enough tb laugh 
at,aow, and I say there is no choosing^etween the two. 


A Hisdu Hekaclitos. — Blasphemous chatterer, how can 
yon talk so irreverently of our brightest ideals ? Does it follow 
that we have not fallen because Rukshmici and Subhadra and 
Okha knew how to love and to be loved, or tha|; Sita and ''Drau- 
padi had severe trials and came out of them as pure gold ? And 
as to our Aryan gods, do you not see that ^hese very tales you 
mention betoken our degeneracy, for who does not know the 
difference between the Yedic deities and their travesties in the 
Puranic and post-Puranic times ? It was a corrupt age most 
certain^- which putrefied those lovely allegories and similitudes 


the creatures of natural poetry and paradox— into loathsom( 
and prurient legends. ^Interpret those allegories and simili 
tudes aright— and you will be shocked at the unmeaning, vapid 
and tasteless distortions which they have undergone. Wa! 
there any thing wrong, for exanft)le, in one poet imaginino' tht 
I>awa as the wife of the Sun, and another as his mother j 
Will you dmclude English society to be rotten if two English 
were to call Sin the mother, of Death and the wife of 
Death respectively ? You might as well conclude that patricide 
^d^atncide were not deemed sinful in the Vedic age, because 
the edic poets represented Agni as the child oi the upper and 
Wr used b, Agna.*ri., ani .s ft, 

-..Merer of lus parents immidiatelyaHis birth. Eemember 

the hymns of the Riga Veda were not written ( or as the 

remember that the 
ttitis celebrated are impersonations of natural phenomena 
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and the conceptions derived from such phenomena. Indra was 
Beneficent Might— the lord of S'achi (Power)— and tenderly 
devoted to her. for in a hjMnn in the Riga Yeda it is said : 

A wife, Indra, is one’s home. She is man’s dwelling. .... Thou 
hast a lovelywife and pleasure in thy house.” And the Vedic 
poets were as incapable of representing him a debauchee as of 
representing V«arana (their moral governor) a seducer. That 
great repository of legendary lore, the Maha|>harata, is disfigur- 
ed byaumeroustinterpolations — some of which, as in the case of 
the second version of tjfe story of King Shibi— the chapter of 
lies about places of pilgrimage— and the seduction of Kuntf by 
Surya— in the Yanaparva — are on the face of them such, while 
others are not so easUy distinguishable. The Brahmanas also 
contain several piianle developments and expansions and ex- 
planatiotis of YMic metaphors, paradoxes, and allusions — and 
these and the Mah(|bharata are responsible for almost all the 
foolish tales about the gods you have referred to. Can you 
imagine the simple poets who sang : 

Thou, Indra, art a friend, a brother, 

A kinsman dear, a father, mother. 

Tli^ough thoil hast troops of friends, yet we 
Can boast no other friend but thee. 

With this our hymn thy skirt we grasp. 

As Jt>oys their father’s garments clasp. 

Our ardent ]^'ayers thy *foi*m embrace, 

As women’s arms their lords enlace, 
r They round thee cling with gentle force. 

Like saddle-girth around a horse, 

With faith we claim thine aid divine, 

For thou art ours and we are thine : ”t 

■ ■ ■ ■ . , ■ ' , 

that the poets who sang of Yanina: 

The great one who rules over these worlds beholds as if he 
were close at hand, Whatever two pers 3ii8 sitting together 
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devise^ Yaruna the king knows it (being present tli 

He who should flee far beyond the sky ^ 

there escape from Yaruna the king King Yaruna 

all that exists within heaven and earthy and all that i 
The winkings of men’s eyes are all numbered by Mm 
thv destructive nooses, 0 Yaruna, which are cast sevei 
three-fold, ensnare the man who speaks lies, and pas 
who speaks truth d’ ^ I say, can you imagine tl: 
poets could have desecrated these pictures <5\vith 
and insipid imagery of the Puranas I hold thi 
possible. We have no end of paradoxes like tl: 
(Eternity) created Daksha (Spiritual Force), and 
created Aditi, or that Time (Kala) is a formless form, 
with sacrifice the gods worshipped SacrificeT”, or tM 
was contained entire in Skambha and Skambha in Ind: 
we have no gross fancies, no indecencies, and no vu 
And as for woman she is talked of as a priceless bless 
the relation of husband and wife is always spoken of as 
ed relation. " With that great golden hook of thim 
confers we^alth, Olord of S'achi,” sings a Yedic poet, 
wife to me who am longing for one/’f Ar^other b 
Savitri, the Sun-god, to hasten to him as cattle to a 
as w'arriors to their horses, as a cow to give milk to h 
as a husband to his wife”.! In a hymn to Yata (the Wi 
it is said : "'The gusts of the air ru^h after him and con 
in him as women in an assembly, ”§ showing «hat worn 
to mix freely w^dth men. Tishas to whom the most b 
hymns in the whole Riga Yeda are addressed is liken 
housewife and to a maiden, and you can see that the f 
of those days were not like the maidens of ours, E 
active ^^oman, Ushas advances cherishing all thing 
hastens on, arousing footed creatures, and mak^ the hi; 

* Muir V— 63-64. 
t Muir Y— 87. 

dMuirV— 16'4. 

. §MuirV — 146. 
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nloft .lively, sLo loves not to stand still.”* “ Like a maid 
< triumphing in her beautiful form, thou, goddess, advancest to 
meet the god who seeks after thee ( the Sun ) : smiling, youth- 
* ful, and resplendent, thou unveilest thy bosom iji front. 
Like a fair girl adorned by her mother, thou displayeat thy 

body to the beholder. As a woman who has no brother 

appears in pr(|8enee of (another) man, as a man mounted on 
a chariot goes forth in pursuit of wealth, ns a loving wife 
show! herself* to her husband — so doesf ITsha.s, ns it were, 

smiling reveal her fowm She di.splays her per.son like 

a fair woman — like one rising out of the water in wliielf she 

has been bathing Wearing out tlie lives of men, the 

lady, shines with the light of her lover (the Bun).” f Thi.s la.st 
expression wo avt now hardly translate into any modern 
voruacylar, witiiout marring its beauty, and yet you tell u.s 
tllore is no ditterence between our past and our present. No 
difference! Where are the old gods gone — the gods who repni- 
sented various beautiful or subliino manifestations of the One 

It Supremo — the gods with whom our early fathers could ludd 

daily intercourse and bo tho bettor for it— the gods t.f the 
Aryas who protected the Aryan colour, then fair, iu>w dark— 
who “subjected 'the black skin to Mauii ” and his sons — who 
quelled the pride of tho Dnsyus — who were fatherly and mo- 
therly, brotherly and sisterly — yes’, those gods, where are 
they ? ,JN[ature has now no significance for us. We have hardly 
a sense of the Bemitiful or tl& Sublime. Wo do not ask, “ What 
was the forest, what was tho tree, out of which they fashioned 
heaven and earth” ? Wo do not ask how irll, except Iho sun 
of India, is set. We do net n.sk how wo lost our fair complc- 
xiou— our fair fame— our noble simplitsity—our steadfast 
righteousness — our ancient sovereignty. Wo are omyenl lo 
bo niggers in face and form, as wcdl ns in mind and mxi\. mid 
yot y(Ju say th*e is no ditforonco. As well say tliere is no 
dilferenco betww'u day and night t 

** Mule V— 'iHa. 

k '!■ Hair V'-.-tKS.IW. 




A Hindu Democritus. — ^Aid who says there is ? Do you 
not know that Day and IS'ight are sisters ? Do not the Vedas 
gjjy ;_«*T hey strain not, they rest not, the prolific Hight and 
DawQj concordant though unlike/’ * Our past and our present 
are also concordant though unlike. 

An Anti-Heformbr. — ^That is a true word spoken. If 
our present is built on our past, it cannot but be^ concordant 
with it. As certainly as the Puranic pantheon had its arche- 
tTpas ill the Vedas, as certainly as the gotras df the present 
Brahmins are traceable to the old Rishis, ^ certainly our pre- 
sent iSstitutions are derived from the Vedic. We are told our 
early fathers were ^Svise and righteous, and companions of goda 
in their festivities/’ f and the Vedic funeral hymn calls u;[ 5 o 2 i 
Agni to take our unborn part to the realm? of theSe eaidy 
Rishis. But I guess these same progenitors of ‘ours w^re as 
much alive to the good of early marriage as to ourselves are. 
They longed for stout sons” t , and they knew how to get 
them, for even modern science admits that the children that 
are born by mothers during the prime of life are heavier and 
larger, and^therefore probably mora vigorous than those born 
at other periods.” § 

A Hindu Social Reform Missionary. — Yes, and the 
authority you quote also s^s : \\ ^^The very poor and reckless, 
who are often degraded by vice, almost invariably marry early, 
whilst the careful and frugal, who are generally other wfse vir- 
tuous, marry late in life so that they may be able to support 
themselves and their children in comfort ........'With women, 

too, marriage at too early an age is ^ighly iq j urious ; for it 
has been found in France that ^ twice as many wives under 
twenty d?e in the yeax* as died out of the same number of the 
unmarried,’ The mortality also of husbands under twenty is 

♦Muir V— 188. 
t Muir V — 193. 

JMuir V-~}86. 

§ Darwin’s Descent of Man. 

[1 Darwin’s Descent of Man, p. 174, 




^ excepMonally bigli^ ; but what the cause of this may be^ seems 
doubtfiiU^ You are confounding premature marriage with 
marriage in the prime of life. I say, have the latter by all 
means — ^^biit not the former, and I challenge any one to prove 
that our ancestors practised the former. 

An Anti-Refobmek. — Then how did we come to practise 
it f Are #e not the sons of our ancestors ? Have we not 
inherited their good and their evil ? T^ay, it is most illogical 
to father thil custom upon us and not upon our fathers. As . 
for your fallacious French statistics — why, they prove us little 
as the statistics relied upon by temperance fanatics to prove - 
that sobriety causes a decrease in crime, or by marriage 
fanatics to prove^that mari'iage more than celibacy conduces 
t# longevity. As Herbert Spencer points out, some of the 
^ sobefest nations in Europe yield a proportion of crime higher 
than^^ that in England? and it is not marriage that leads to 
longevity but the superior physique and the surplus of energy 
accompanying it which are generally evidenced by marriage. 

A Hindu Social Reform Missionary. — Thanks, many 
thanks, for your correction, but your Herbert Spencer says, if 
you^ would only read him aright : In all creatures of high 
type, it is only when individual growth and development are 
nearly complete, that the producftion of new individuals be- 
comes possible ; and the power of producing and bringing up 
new individuals is measured by the amount of vital power 
in excess of t^e needful for self-iiiaintenance. The reproduc- 
^ tive instincts, and all their accompanying emotions, become 
dominant when the (J^mands for individual evolution are 
diminishing, and there is arising a surplus of energy which 
makes possible the rearing of offspring as well as the preser- 
vation of self; and speaking generally, these instincts and 
emotions are strong in proportion as this vita! energy is great. 
But to have a of vital energy implies a good 

organization. So that in fact the superiority of physique 
which is accompanied by the strength of the instincts and 
emotions causing marriage, is a superiority of physique condu-- 
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cive to longevity/’ I would ask for no other blessing from the 
Almighty than that this passage should become true of India one 
day. Instincts and emotions causing marriage ” ! Where are 
they in India ! Superiority of physique evidenced by mar- 
riage ! Why, in heaven’s name, the greatest weaklings need 
not in India despair of getting this evidence. There were 
Aryas of old, whose arms were compared to the trunks of 
-elephants. Show me a single Arya of that type, and I would 
then admit that we are fnily the sons of our ancest(>rs. • 

ANTt-BEFORMER. — I don’t kuow** what you may 
be ; but I know what I am, I care very little for your heroes 
with elephant-trunked arms. The Tasmanian Devil”, the 
English bull-dog, our common game-cock, are probably all 
•superior to him. I have the authority of no less*a persori thai> 
Herbert Spencer for saying that ev'en English fighting Aen ^ 
■are inferior to these. Civilisation does not oonsist in the 
development of one’s sinews and thews, but in the develop- 
ment of the nerves and the ‘^grey matter of the head.” In this 
sense we are fully developed, for have we not beaten English- 
men at compititive examinations, and are our publicists and 
writers any way inferior to their English brethren ? Look at 
-our philosophical literature. Why, even Schopenhauer, fhe 
greatest pessimist of this century, confessed that our TTpa- 
nishads had been the solace of his life,” and would be the 
-solace of his death,” Look at our political gatheringS“at*our 


'Organizations— at our Bar — -at our Bench — na^T even at the 



army, and you find that we are no way degenerate. And aa 
for our homes, why, read what Sir Greorge Birdwood has 
written about our perfect daughters, wives, and mothers„» 
-after the severely disciplined self-sacrificing Hindu ideal, 
the ideal also of Solomon, Sophocles, and St. Paul, remaining 
modestly at home as the proper sphere of their dutie^ unkmovni 
beyond their families, and seeking in the hap,pi«^^/^£ their 
^childr^n their greatest pleasure, aud in the of their 

.husbands &e amaranthine crown of a glory.” 

Our frien^Huine bears similar testinoi^yi,*! ' ^ ^ 
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■A. Hindu Social Heform IVTissionara".- — —Y es, mid yet 
he admits that oa the whole the evil of this custom of child- 
marriage outweighs the good— that it is “ fraught witL 
grievous misery ia too many cases ’’ and that it is « a custom, 
marked for extinction and daily becoming more and more an 
anachronism and more and more of an evil, taking its results, 
as a whole.’J But let us suppose that all Englishmen consider 
this custom to be the very cream of excellence—- will that any 
waj alter the real facts as aU candM Hindus know them^' 
It IS as natural for^n Englishman to admire our customs as 
for ns to admire hi3, for like always repels like and attracts- 
nnhke. It is to this law that we trace the Englishman’s. 
fondness for our art-wares and for Indian knick-knacks, and 
It IS to^the samelaw that the love of some of us for boots and 
pants and evgn for brandy and soda-water (if the accounts of 
,the H ational Congresses are correct) is traceable. I blame Sir 
Q-. Birdwood as* little for his ideal as I blame myself for 
mine. But letting alone all ideals and illusions, you and I 
and all of us here are interested in deciding whether it is a 
violation of the natural law to marry children before puberty 
and wheAer such violatidn is not only sinful alid criminal 
but suicidal. • 


Anti-Eefoumer,— T his is mere moonshine.— Suici- 
dal! Criminal! Sinful! A custom which cements the joint- 
family, prevents unnatural carnality, makes our students steady 
and has no ^oom for the “bow-wow” or the “cavalier 
servante,” or the frivolities of fashion, can surely not be 
criminal or sinful or suicidal 

• f " Social Reform Missionary. — ^I say it is all 

e t ree. Ask I)Ir, , Chiplonkar why he recommends that 
aone but real baehelors should be Bachelors of Arts^and Law. 
Ls It because your custom ^kes the student steady ? Ask 

Beshmukh, 

X ^^®*^®B^hiveimiWfl8fo,.8fter giving five years’ 

iotace,that no married candidate' AaH be admitted to the 
ncu a ion xamination. Is it because married candidates 




are very good Ask Messrs. Telang and Ohanda- 

Tarkar and the Tipperah Association, why they have no objec- 
tion to all scholarships and prizes being confined to the single. 
Is it because the single are unsteady f Why, ask even Pandit 
Grattnlal to say if he is not in favour of marrying boys between 
sixteen and twenty or some time after that’'. I should like 
to know who among us is opposed to the old Brahmachari 
practice, and I should like to know why the Sanskrit word 
for choice and love is the same, why the word humari means 
in Sanskrit a girl under sixteen, and in mo^t of o nr vernaculars, 
a girl f^inmarried, and how the old Sanskrit "word toara ^‘'chosen 
husband " has come to mean even a baby-husband, and the 
word ammara which used to be formerly applied to the best 
man of the bridegi'oom is now employed, in G^^arat, to signify 
the duenna oi a betrothed girl taken on festal occasions to 
her father-in-law’s. Was the joint family in danger — was rnoral-^ 
ity in danger — when no girl was married under sixteen, or 
when girls were allowed to choose their husbands ? In Heaven’s 
name do not confound separable accidents with caused eflfects, 
and do not tell us that physical strength need not go hand in 
hand with mental vigour, or that %he full development of 
the heart or of the head is independent of bodily^ health. 

Mr. Mahipatra:m Rt^pra^, — Or that the mother-in-law 
is not a proverb among us for plaguing her dear daughter- 
in-law. I say if infant marriage solders the joint family, the 
mother-in-law and the daughter-in-law, between them, know 
well how to pull it to pieces. 

An Anti-Repormer. — am afraid it is you, gentlemen* 
who^are confounding accidents with effects when you chai;go 
the system of parental choice with all the monstrous evils 
existing in your imagination. I say none properly brought up 
is at all the worse for this system. ^ 

^ Hindu Social Reform Missionary. — ^P ray do not 

shift the issue. We are not concerned with this system of 
parental selection, but we are concerned with infant marri- 


ages, cliild marriages, premature marriages. You cannot defend 
the marriage of a cliild under ten, on the ground that the 
marriage of a child of ten or over ten will interfere with the 
rights of parents, nor can I imagine how the marriage of a 
girl of fourteen or of a hoy of eighteen, can interfere with 
them. You ask the Grovernment every year through your 
National Gongress that you should have a right of interpellation 
in the Legislative Oouncils, and what we ask is that you 
should allow this same right to your chilclren, by postponing 
their marriage to the-minimum age of puberty, laid clown by 
Indian medical authorities. If the concession you demand is not 
revolutionary, the concession we demand cannot be so. 

• Ak Aoti-Refoemee.— I am afraid you have ‘^•'Infant 
Ma^Tiage so much on the brain, that you cannot understand 
how a political reformer need not be a social reformer. Can you 
not see that we ajje not now grown-up children but grown-up 
men, and ought to be admitted to the councils of the sovereign t 
Our children on the other hand are but children, and we 
know what is good for them better than they do. At any rate 
you cannot deny that we our childreu better than the 
Government levies us. We therefore require to be represented, 
and afe entitled to have at least a right of interpellation, but 
our children want no representatives and no interpellators, 

for we can fully safeguard their in teres ts. 

• ' 

A HiNDxr ^ocxAi/ Eefoem: MxSSioxaey.— But I say that 
you do not safeguard their interests when you marry them at 
an unripe age ; that you are an enemy of your daughter, 
when by marrying hei^ early you increase her chances of 
widnwhood, and decrease her chances of education, and of 
maintaining sound health, and breeding vigorous progeny ; that 
you are an enemy of your son, when you eaidy engulf him into 
""the Cortex of’^sexual distractions, make him a victim to a 
most unnatural sensuality, and burden him with puny 
offspring ; and that for these reasons you are an enemy of 
societyy and an enemy of your own self. I say your fostering 
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care and discriminatiGn are all rot, eo long as you ctoose 
to set the clear law o£ nature at defiance, and expect that 
premature marriage will not bring about forced puberty, that 
forced puberty will not bring about early consummation, and 
that early consummation will not produce sickly children and 
afiect the health and strength of the married couple. 

Ast ANTi-E-EFOBMEm — You are making a mountain out 
of a mole-hill. At the very worst premature marriage is 
no worse than tighf-lacing, and yet your civilised English 
ladies do not mind breaking their ninth'^^ibs or compressing 
tbeir livers, or even exposing the upper lobes of their lungs at 
fashionable balls. Nature is kind to all, and knows how to 
adapt herself. Let the modish belle do what she may, let.her 
reduce her waist to eighteen inches, let her*‘3?uin her -digestion 
and her nerves, boon Nature lets her daughter haye full 
25 inches of waist, and wreaks no revenge. 

A Hindu AxTiaiJARy. — Just a word, friends. Is it not 
surprising that in our Sanskrit epics one of the commonest 
epithets of our heroines is ^‘slender ,waisted’" — and in one 
place thero is a passage— very muoii like a well-known verse 
of Hafiz— in which the waist of the Hindu^ beauty is said 
to be nothing.^^ Then as to balls, is it not surprMng to 
find that Arjuna was air accomplished dancer, and had the 
hardihood, in the guise of a person of the neuter sex, to present 
himself before the king of Vrat, and say : King of Yfkt, I am 
a dancer and singer by profession, and wish to teach your 
daughter, TJttara, these accomplishmeuts^^? Imagine a speech 
like this addressed to a niodern orthodox M And 3 %t 

the king of Yrat actually closed witk the offei*, and we ^find 
Arjuna for a whole year giving lessons to Httara ( his future 
daughter-in-law) and her female friends, in a dancing hall 
provided for the purpose."^ Again, is it not r^markable^ tha| 
a Yedic poet should sing — ^^TTshas like a dancer puts on 
her gay attire ; she displays her bosom as a cow its udder.’^ t 

* See the Yrat Parva of the Hahahharata, 

f Muir Y— 185. 
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I conclude that the Hinduanis of old could dance and sing 
^ as they can even now in some parts of India. And they could 
love too, for even one of the Brahmanas says : “Women love 
a man who sings,”* * * § and about the As'vins, it is said that they 
used to bring together two lovers^ — that thej"^ provided a 
husband for that old maid Q-hosha, and were generally guar- 
dians of aged spinsters.f Again, who has not read that en- 
chanting little scene of sweet Sagarika painting her lover’s 
image under the x^sota bower, in one of oar dainty Sanskrit 
dramas? I say, therefore, our women knew formerly to love 
and to sing, to paint ‘^nd to dance, as much at least asi*» our 
men knew the delights of flesh and wine. If you do not 
believe this last fact, jiist see the bill of fare provided by 
Draupadi|or Jayad^iath, and by Damayanti’s father for Rutu- 
paraiia,^and recall to your mind how Agastya immolated bulls 
tot)the Maruts, and consumed meat at V^it^pi’s ; how Vasishtha 
himself didn't mind living on mutton; how Vis'vamitra's wife 
and children used to take game brought by a Ghandala prince ; 
how a Puranic Rishi, Jalabi, used to kill an elephant once a 
year and subsist on its flesh ; how when a guest came, the old 
Hindus, like the old Jews, used to slaughter a bull^r a calf 
in his ^onour ; hnw traces of this custom still exist in the 
marriage ritual; how animals were commonly used for 
sacrifices like the Ashvamedha and ^'the Vrishabmedha ; and 
lastly, how the Hindu anatomy is based upon the knowledge 
acquired by the dissection oJ such animals. The thirsty souls 
of our fathers also figured a paradise full of ponds of clari- 
fied butter, honey, milk and curds "J, and it is curious 
to find that they •had no objection to the use of skins, for 
Pushan was besou’^ht to maintain his friendship steadfast 
^flike a skin without holes and well filled with curds, §" and 
Parjanya was besought to "^^open and invert his water 'skin."l( 

* Muir V— 263. 

t M air Y— 242-243. 

t Muir Y— -308. 

§ Muir Y— 172. 

11 Muir Y —141. 
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Ther Ind, however, as great a horror of taxes as we ourselves 
hiive, for their Elysium was a place where they expressly 
itate no taxes had to he paid. They came from a cold country 
with all the habits natural to their climate, and with fair 
complexions, and sturdy faith, and manly energy. The Vedie 
poets sang to India, very much like the primitive Jews to 
their Jahveh: ^ 

“ And thou dost view with special grace 

The fair-coniplexioned Aryan race, ^ e 

Who own the gods, their laws obey. 

And pious homage duly pay. ^ 

Thou giv’st us horses, cattle, gold. 

As thou didst give our sires of old. 

Thou sweep’st away the dark- skinned brood,. 

Inhuman, lawless, senseless, rude, , * 

Who know not India, hate his friends, • 

And spoil the race which he defends.* 

Chase far away, the robbers chase. 

Slay those barbarians black and base.”* 


I take it, therefore, that the qH Ihdo- Aryans when they 
irst came to this land were very much like Englishmen. 

As Anti-Reformbb.— V ery well, and your conclusion, I 
suppose, is that we oughWo take kindly to corsets and waist, 
laces and late marriages and hysterics, and give up what 
experience h^ shown to be better adapted to us, our vegetable 
diet, our abstinence from alcoholic liquors, 6ur simple dress. 

M you not see that, if the old Hindus were flesh-eaters and 
wmebib^rs, their new environment jnust hav.e forced them*to 
0 ^ to be such ? And how can you convince me that, though 

oar u^kenessm these particulars has been thrust upon us bv 

* if nir V— 138-139. ~ 



tad their conrtsMps and their love-meetings. But they found 
ou% in course of time, as the English too will one day 
find out, that love is a distracting feeling which sane men 
ought to be free from as much as from anger or hatred. 
This was the^conclusion to which the Grreeks and the Romans 
also eventually came, and Swinburne in his Atalanta in Oalydon 
makes Althaea ^ay — - 

But this most, 

^ This moves me, that for wise men as for fools, 

Love is one th^ng, an evil thing, and turns 
Choice words and wisdom into fire and air. 

And in the end shall no joy come, but grief ; 

• Sharp words and souls’ division and fresh tears 

* Elower-wise upon the old root of tears brought forth, 
^ Fruit-wise upon the old flower of tears sprung up. 

Pitiful sighs, and much re-grafted j)ain/’ 

If you are not yet convinced, I say read Mrs. Mona Caird’s 
letters, and judge for yourself whether our institution is not 
far better. 

A Hindu Social Eeform Missionary. — Why, lifrs. Mona 
Call’d supports you as much as Herbert Spencer ! If this lady is 
to be taken as an authority, her ultimatum is that “ the princi- 
ple towards which modern reforms in marriage ought to point 
is the frenk recognition of the equality of aU subjects, male 
and female, before, the law, and also the recognition that eyery 
member of the community ought to be free to enter into what 
contracts he pleases, provided he injures no other individual 
and does not int^fere wife the welfare of the community.”’ 
The experience of centuries has shown that a marriage dissolv- 
able at pleasure is a worse failure tban a marriage not so dissolv- 
able, supposing, for the sake of argument, that such marriage 
is a failure at all. And I say the experience of centuries has 
also shown that child-wives and child-husbands breed a race 
which cannot be independent, and cannot deserve independence, 
for open your history and just count the numerous foreign 



HvvloTs and foreign rulers we have had. Darwin tells ns 
‘•Obscure as is the problem of the advance of civilization, we 
can at least see that a nation which produced, during a lengthen- 
ed period, the greatest number of highly intellectual, energetic,, 
brave, pa'riotic, and benevolent men, would gener^y prevail 
over less favoured nations.*” This shows why we have survived 
li ?h*:* finest subjects of others, and such survival is no reason- 

fcr ■^t'lf-congratiilatioii. 

A Fatalist. — What are you all talking about ? 

TLere is no difierence between subjection^ and independence to 
one liaving true wisdom. Do you not know wbat Krishna said to 
Arjunii : flowery doctrine, promising the reward of works 

|K.Tforme(l in this embodied state, prescribing numerous cer^mo- 
rJes. With a yiew to future gratification and 'glory, is^preaehed 
liy nrJ^aniei men, devoted to the injunctions of th^ Yeda 
asserlers of its exclusive importance, lovers of enjoyment, and 
seekers after paradise. The restless minds of the men who, 
thraugh this flowery doctrine, have become bereft of wisdom,, 
and are ardent in the pursuit of future gratification and glory,, 
are not applied to contemplation. "The Vedas have for their 
objects the three qualities (Sattva, Rajas, Tamas, or goodness,, 
and darkness); but be thou, Arjuna, free frorn these 
three qualities. As great a^is the use of a well which is surround- 
ed on every sile by overflowing waters, so great (and no greater) 
is the use of the Vedas to a Brahmin endowed with true 
kaowledge.^'t And I say aU your learning abd all your deeds 
tre of BO greater use, and I beseech you all to have that true 
knowledge which says to all % phenomena of Maya— 
" Avaunt, I know your deceptive juggleries. I rest in 'tHim 
Who knows not Time or Space, Who is above all appearances, 
tad the only Real Substance/^ 

A Hindu Social Reform MissioNAEv.-TThis is all ex* 
family practical and extremely hopeful. We have assembled 


* Descent of Man, p. 180 . 
t Bhagvad Gita ii. 42 if. 


iere to discuss a simple question, and to urge a moderate reform. 
We say with a great man that, a society without the means 
of some change is without the means of its conservation^^; that a 
change is desirable for our own welfare — a term which is quite 
distinct fropi happiness, but which includes it ; that in cariy- 
ing out the change, we should see that we are not wholly 
new*’ just as^we should see that ^un what we retain we are not 
wholly obsolete/’ for ^^people will not look forward to posteri- 
ty w|i^o never ^ook backward to their anc^tors ” ; that, there- 
fore, upon the body :^ad stock of our inheritance we should not 
inoculate any scion alien to the nature of the original plhnt,” 
but a scion which should assimilate with it, and that this assi- 
milation can be secured by putting a stop to marriages under 
ten ^altogether, and discouraging marriages of girls under 14 
and of^boys under 18, and gradually increasing the marriage- 
able age to the old limits of 16 and 20. English fashions and 
true knowledge have as much to do with this question as with 
the National Congress. 

A Hiotu Fatalist. — Then I will tell you how they are 
Televant. Our world, as geology teaches us, is not mel’ely as old 
as the^ English civilization. There were other civilizations, but 
we have only faint memorials of them, for, as a profound phi- 
losopher has remarked : — Time seemeth to be of the nature of 
-a river or stream which carriethdown to us that which is light 
and blown up, and sinketh Snd drowneth that which is weighty 
and solid. Now I say that history repeats itself, that pro- 
b^bly there was as good a civilization before in India as the 
English, that is,* a civiliiation perfectly consistent with the 
existence of extremes of riches and poverty, with the existence 
of sweaters and millionaires, miserable workmen and ^bloated 
capitalists, fashionable ladies and dying street- walkers. And I 
•aay ihat the English may one day have to adopt what we have 
adopted— a caste system to prevent competition— a joint family 
‘system to preserve union and domestic happiness— and our 
philosophy that knowledge is greater than works to maintain 



mental equilibrium. The European renaissance was due to the 
Btudv of Greek and Latin classics. But there will be a greater 

renaissance when Sanskrit classics are as much studied. 

A Hisor ArraiaTTABY. — ^AU this, of course, may be extremely 
probable to you. But pray tell me how it is that our Tuga is. 
called the Eali Yuga and that our past is supposed to have been 
much better. This tradition is a hard fact. It is a part of the 
consciousness of ev«ry Hindu. It is recognised bj all our mcient 
and modern records. The Vayu Purat*, for example, says 
“TSe age is changed; through its baneful influence, theBrahmins 
have become feeble, and from the same cause the measure of 
evervthing has gradually declined, so that little is seen remain* 
ms’ A part of the Veda consisting only ci^hese ten thousand 
verses is now left to us from the Krita age ; .vigour,^re and 
energy are diminished, and everything is on the road to destruc- 
tion.*” So it is said in the Bhagavata Hurana that Vyasa 
divided the Vedas, “perceiving with the eye of divine intelligence 
that disorder had in each Yuga been introduced into the 
duties proper to each, through the action of Time whose march 
is imperceptible, that the strength of beings formed of the 
elements had in consequence declined, that men were destitute, 
of faith, vigour, and intelligence, that their lives were short- 
ened, and that they were miserable.” f Ho not these passages 
suggest the evolution of all our evil customs, and wi^ih them 
our philosophy of deep despair, our doetriq^e that it is better- 
to BuSer than to struggle — a doctrine at which our first strug- 
gle!^ the Eishis, would have stood amazed. Those who o»n- 
sidered this world itself as the creaMon of ditine desire, would 
never have ah|ured that ‘ progressive desire’ which is* the 
eesencfi of modem civilisation. 

An Ajsti-Eeformek. — ^B nt surely our present dqptrine 
must have had its roots in the old faitk 
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A Hindu ANTiauABY.— I say no. Our present doctrine 
is not descended from the old faith but is the result of our 
departure from it amidst new surroundings, and that depar- 
ture has given us the tradition of the four Yugas. Just 
transport yourself to the age when the Aryans first came to 
the land of the Seven Eivers, with the thoughts, the feelings, 
the views con^mon to them, the old Persians, the Greeks, the 
Latins, and the Germanic races. They are an imaginative 
peoplg, quite unlike the humdrum pro^ic Hindus of the 

modern times, and • 

♦ 

meadow grove and stream^ 

The earth and every common sight 
appear to them, 

* ApjarS.rd in celestial light 
, * The glory and the freshness of a dream.’ ^ 

They people the rays of the Sun with the pious, and the stars 
with the lights of the righteous or with the eyes of Yaruna ; 
and they feel Fire as a link between the Earth, the Atmos- 
phere, and the Heavens, and call it the OaH of Prithvi, the 
Falcon of Dyaus, the brilliant banner of all sacrifices.” To 
them .the Dawfi and the Hours before the Dawn appear 
as Tishas and the As^vins, the TYinds as Yayu, Eudra 
and the Maruts;the lightning an(f thunder as Indra; the 
Moon , as the Sun’s son-in-law with the consteUa- 
tionsas his brides; the showers of rain as Parjanya, the 
Waters as Apas, the Forests as Aranyani. All these are to 
them living powers— male or female — with wives and husbands 
and children, and all these beneficent deities are the guardians 
of the Aryas in the strange land of their sojourn, and do not 
disdain to share their festivals and sacrifices, and drink the 
Soma juice and eat the roasted meat. But even the Sun sets, 
the trees grou^sear, and the loved ones die, and, thoughts of^ 
hereafter forcing themselves upon their bright natures, they 
imagine a world beyond, where their good fathers dwell, and 
imagine a Euler at Whose command Day and Night run their 


appointed course, and Life and Death visit this earth. Gradu- 
allr they perceive a Supreme Unity in all physical phenomena, 
and adore it in its various phases and under the names of 
Savitri (the Producer), Tvashtri (the Artificer), Visva Earman 
(the All-shaper), Skambha (the supporter), Kala ,(the Time), 
Kama (the Desire), Prana (the Life), Prajapati (the Creator), 
Aditi (the Eternal Mother). But the faculties qf imagination, 
curiosity and memory which first led them “ to believe in 
unseen spiritual ageScies, then in fetishism an^ polytijeism, 
and ultimately in monotheism” infallibly^lead them also “ to 
various strange superstitions and customs” such as the sacrifice 
of animals, “ the trial of innocent persons by the ordeal of fire, 
witchcraft, &c.”* ITevertheless, so long as they are a militant 
people, they are an united people, with ev^ot forms, • and eyes 
looking up to the great Father for guidance and»help. They are 
all Brahmins, that is prayer-ofierers ; but some can ofier poetic 
and prophetic prayers, and these eminent men often fight side by 
side with their less gifted bat more warlike brethren, just as later 
on the Brahmins, Drona and Ashvatthama, fought by the side of 
the warriors, Bhisma and Karana.,The women of these men of 
active, ardent, vivid faith, and strong, unsuspecting, unsophisti- 
cated natures, are heroines worthy of them — heroines wh® could 
numoer Uasishtha and Vigvamitra among their sons — heroines 
whose daughters later on gave us Pama and Arjuna — hei’oines 
whose sisters in other climes gave^ birth to those graat epic 
characters which the world has not yet forgotten. This was the 
real Erita or Satya Yuga — ^the age when truth was felt to 
uphold the Earth as the sun the skyf, when goodness (Sattva) 
was the regulating principle of life!,* when/‘ duties did not 
languish, nor the people decline,” when all the classes were *'un- 
ceasingly devoted to one deity, and used one mantra, one rule 
and one rite.”§ But gradually the settlements of the invaders 

* Dai-win’s Descent of Man, p. 69. 

t See Riga Veda quoted in Muir V— 158. 

t Yishnu Parana quoted at p. 90 of Muir’s first volume. 
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spread, the eminent prayer-offerers became an important class, 
the Eiga and Sama Veda hymns and the ancient medical and 
magical formulae preserved in the Yajur and Atharva Vedas 
form the heirloom of this cla ss, the simplicity of former wor. 
ship and sacrifice is overlaid with superstition by the Braha. 
manas, the simplicity of the former creed and code of morals 
is replaced by the profound speculati ons of the TJpanishads 
and the detailed rules of conduct embodied in tbe Smritis 
and the old half-mystic, half-poetic •conception of the 
Unknowable is resolv#d into the triad of Brahma^ Vishnu, 
and Siva, and further resolved into a Being with l?ama 
and Eupa (Ifame and Form) as his two brooding wings. 
The ^ initiated and the uninitiated, the thinkers and the 
formalists, alike rgmember and revere the Vedas as the fruit- 
ful ^ift^ of godlike men, and to exalt their vocation, imagine 
themselves to be sprung from the mouth of Brahma with a 
special tutelary God, the Brahamanaspati, and trace the des- 
cent of the military, the commercial, and the menial classes 
that have naturally ^ come into being with Aryan conquest and 
colonisation, to the arms, the thighs and the feet of Brahma^ 
These classes, however, are not yet castes, and intermarriages 
take pl^ce as in the case of Vasishtha with Akshamala, Manda- 
pala with Sarangi, Agasfcya with Lopamudra, Rushiashraiigha 
with ’ Shanta, Eachik with Satyavatti, Ohyavau with 
Sukanya. The old environment is, however, changed. The con- 
querors rule over a subject population, and have numerous serfs 
whose low status reacts upon the free people as it has react- 
ed^everywhere. Some of the female slaves are kept as hand- 
maidens and concubines, and marriages with the aborigines or 
iow-class women, is in the case of the ancestor of the Pandavas 
and the Euravas, are not uncommon, though probablyjaot so 
rrequent as in Yudhishther’s time, for he could say to Nahu- 
§ a . • Birth fls difficult to be discriminated in the present 
condition of humanity on account of the confusion of all castes. 
AE sorts of men are continually begetting children on all sorts 

Max Muller's Chips from a aerman Workshop, VoL 11. 



of women/’^ This intermixture of blood heralds the Treta age, 
for the old Aryan usages are no longer pure and undefiled, but 
interwoven with many a custom of the aborigines and many a 
new superstition. The last of the native rebels was probably 
Eavana, a convert probably to Brahminism, but a haughty up- 
holder of the rights of his race. The Aryans, after his fall, are 
no longer afraid of any insurrection, and they parcel out the 
country into various principalities, and dynasties like the Solar 
and the Lunar reign fin in peace. But there are various inflijences 
at work in this transition age between the Satya and the Dwa- 
para— the influence of the priesthood— the influence of power— 
the influence of wealth — the influence of the contact of the Aryas 
with the indigenous people. The ambition and the cupidity 
which impelled the first conquests are s%iil alive,, and the 
Aryan victors soon turn their arms against one .another^ just as 
their brethren in Greece, Rome, and Persia did. These inter- 
necine feuds culminating in the great war * celebrated in the 
Mahabharata distract the Dwapara age. The Brahmins have 
become more exclusive and assumed enormous privileges ; 
superstition has made immense j^rogress ; vices like those of 
gambliug^nd lechery have increased ; the slaves are sometimes 
cruelly treated, and it is not perhaps uncommon to burja them 
at the funeral pyre of thejr owner that they may serve him in 
the next world, for just remember that Kichak^s relations 
proposed to immolate Draupadi in this manner in or^er that 
Kichak, her lover, might at least enjoy her afjber death, though 
not in his lifetime. But Draupadi dies in the Himalayan 
snows ; Nakul and Sahdeva, Arjana and Bhima, follow th^ir 
faithful spouse ; Parikshit reigns a^ Hastinapur, and at the 
sunset of his life beholds the Kali Tuga already on earth,* and 
Ms 8cm Janmejaya, like us all, turns his longing, lingering 
look towards the past that is gone, and delights in nothing so 
much as the recital of the Mahabharata. The Aryan glory is 
&ding away ; the Aryan princes are disunited and weaken- 
^ ; the Aryan priests are corrupt and addicted to the sale of 

* See Vanaparva. 
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indulgences ; the Aryan religion is a vast congeries of penances 
for which gifts to Brahmins may be substituted, and of ritual-* 
istic observances out of which the soul is gone ; and the Aryan 
pantheon has multiplied with Aryan misfortunes, and 
includes many a hero worshipped as an Amtar. Thera 
is a reaction against the old freedom, against the old indivi- 
dualism, agaiijst the old catholicity, and the classes are petrified 
into castes, and castes into sub-castes. The rule of 
endogamy within the caste or sub-caste, comes into operation ; 
and leads to female infuntieide among the Bajputs. The fre- 
quent emigrations fK)m one kingdom to another owing tO' 
insuppoi'table tyranny, give rise to the numerous subdivisions 
of sub-castes named after their place of residence. These sub- 
divisions ^are imprassed with the old tendency to exclusive- 
ness— a^ tendency strengthened by the inconvenience and es- 
pensiveness of intermarriages with the parent sub-caste living 
in a remote town.* This exclusiveness in course of time affects 
the status of women both where their number is larger than 
that of males and where it is smaller; in the former 
because they become a source of keen anxiety to their parents 
and their birth is a oafamity ; in the latter because 
they become mefchantable commodities, and Asura marriages 
become common. Under both these conditions there would 
be keen competition, and to escape it early marriages and, 
in coursg of time, infant marriages would be resorted to ; and 
such marriages— the eftect* of exclusiveness, would, like all 
social factors, confirm their cause and further degrade woman. 
Buddhism would better her position for a time, would inflict a 
severe blow on the old superstitions and on the caste system, 
would create a deep prejudice against the use of meat and pro- 
bably of wine, and eventually being itself the result of the gloom 
overhanging the Aryan world, would leave it in a deep calm, 
but in* the calm* of deep despair. The old creed would lose all 
ts brightness and hopefulness, and become a dismal fatalism. 
Ets interpreters would be the Purans, and its priests idolators, 
and its stronghold the caste. Society thus “ cabin’d, cribb’d. 
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confin’d, boand in” to caste regulations and restrictions, would 
have but blunted sympathies and a most lethargic life. It would 
care very little whether it was under an Aryan ruler or a foreign- 
er, and patriotism would by degrees cease to mean anything, 
except allegiance to the narrow platoon of a c%ste section. 
Such a decayed society would fall an easy prey to invaders 
from without or within, and would slavishly in^itate its kings 
and its priests. Such evil practices as 8uUee^ the shaving of 
widows, the pardah •the worship of demons, hijman sacjifices 
to Kali, the murderous procession of^the Jaggernath Car? 
the Karnal at Kasi, the Bherav Jap at Dwarka, the swinging 
with hooks through the air before the image of Khandoha, came 
then into vogue. Every idol would have its Mahatam, the chro- 
nicle of its miraculous production and its Every 

evil usage would have its justifiers and propagators. ^ Every 
vestige of a different state of society, and every record of tke 
mcien regime would be tampered with or explained away, and 
new authorities would be cited as binding on the people in 
the Kali Tuga to the exclusion of all others. The inteipo- 
lation in the Vedas themselves for the vindication of Sutiee^ 
the forgeries direct or exegetic in the Code of Manu for the 
exaltation of Brahmins, and the legalization of new, usages 
like that of premature marriage, the concoction of apocryphal 
Smritis, and the insertion of false legends in the Mahabharata to 
give countenance to Brahminical pretensions, or s^ctity to 
places of pilgrimage or to tone down unpalatable facts are 
all traceable to the reaction against Buddhism and the final 
triumph of Brahminism. The celibate Sadhus of the numer- 
ous sects that have since arisen ^re responsible for some 
of the most unmanly and unmannerly attacks against the 
gentle* sex, and what with their false diatribes against woman 
written in some of the holiest books, and what with the 
Brahmins reciting at every marriage the s;^urious text of 
Parasara recommending marriage at eight, one need not 
be surprised at the spread of this institution of infant marriage# 
idoreover, the old caste sub-divisions and the unbridled lust of 
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some of tlie new rulers, their satraps, and their satellites, made 
the custom a necessity, as is clear from the fact that wherever 
these causes did not operate it did not exist. Among several 
large undivided castes there are men even now living, who 
can swear ^that the custom is foreign to them, and has 
come into fashion within a generation or two among their rich 
men sufferingifrom a plethora of wealth, and anxious for that 
phlebotomy of money which an infant marriage supplies. The 
old ogder is changing day by day, “ giving* place to new” ; for. 
Providence in His mefty has once more confronted us with 
Aryan customs, and enlarged the sphere of our vision, and en- 
circled us with the descendants of those who at one time lived 
together with our ancestors “ within the same fences,” “ The 
Hindu,” says Mas Muller, “though perhaps the eldest, was the 
last to ieave the central home of the Aryan family. He saw his 
brothers all depart towards the setting sun, and then turning 
towards the south and east, he started alone in search of a new 
world,” and the great savant should have added, that the 
Hindu not only found a new world, but, in the fulness of time,, 
his brethren also. My dea{ friends, let us eschew all jealousy 
of the Englishman, for the Celt, the Grerman, the Greek, the 
Italian^ the Slavonian, and the Parsi are all our Aryan brethren, 
having more or less the habits and customs which characteriz- 
ed our ancient fathers. “ There is no authority whatever in 
the hymns of the Yeda foy the complicated system of caste* 
There is no law io prohibit the different classes of the people 
from living together ; no law to prohibit^the marriage of peo- 
ple belonging to different castes ; no law to brand the offspring 
of such marriages, with n't indelible stigma. There is no law 
to sanction the blasphemous pretensions of a priesthood to 
divine honours, or the degradation of any human beiffg to a 
state below the animal.”* These are the words of one who 
las sf ent a liletime in the study of our books, and if we 
act upon them, there is no reason why we should not stand 
shoulder to shoulder with other Aryas in the onward march of 
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progress^ and one day live under the canopy of heaven as an 
united family of nations, just as the forefathers of us all lived 
of old as an united family under the Central Aryan sun. 

A Lawyee. — This is a long rigmarole, and I don^t 

quite see its relevancy or utility. Our religion, our moral- 
ity, our social institutions may require as muqh revision as 
our political and economical status. But I think what re* 
quires revision and I’econsideration the most is that part of 
Hindu law, or rather the Hindu law ns interpreted by our 
judges, which bears upon woman’s rights, I mean her con- 
crete, and not her abstract, rights. I hate, for instance, the new 
ruling that a wife refusing conjugal society to her husband can 
he sent to prison for her refusal, and I hat© ^all those customs 
which are not sanctioned even by the fourth ^abridgment of 
Manu we now have, but which are nevertheless enforced bj 
the courts although they are opposed to th5 spirit of all our 
institutions. The Vyavahara Mayukha declares,” say Messrs. 
West and Biihler, ^^that the very practice given by Gautama as 
an example of one that usage could not establish — the marriage 
of a matei’nal uncle’s daughter — ^is sanctioned by custom in the 
Deccan.’'^ And in the South, marriage with a rister’s daughter 
is common even amongst Brahmins.”t Rao Saheb V. N. Mandiik 
testifies to the existence of these and kindred customs, so detri- 
mental to physical well-being, and so diametrically opposed to 
our bhastras. Again, Steele tells us : — Persons negotiating a 
marriage, if successful, often receive from 100 to 1,000 rupees, 
according to the difS.culty of the case, and the circumstances pf 
the parties. % How this is a custom# which n© Hindu with any 
particle of self-respect can say a word in favour of. In Eng- 
land xQamage brocage contracts are void, and so I suppose 
they will be held here, unless some judicial luminary falls in 
love with this custom, just as other lights of the^law have, shed* 

^ See their Digest, 3rd Edition, p. 868. 
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their benign, influence on Asura marriages condemned out- 
right by Manu, but prevailing in the teeth o£ Manu in even 
Brahmin castes. The opposite evil of purchasing bridegrooms 
flourishing among the Kulins and some other communities is 
equally detestable and equally forbidden. All these baneful 
customs arc due, I take it, to caste subdivisions, to caste nar- 
rowness, to c«te stupidity, and to the supposed religious neces- 
sity of marrying girls early lest they should go astray. This 
is a hprrible fallacy. Natural history teaches us that “ the 
female, with the rare.Ct exceptions, is less eager than the 
male.” “ As the illustrious Hunter long ago observed, she 
generally requires to be courted ; she is coy and may often 
bo geon endeavouring for a long time to escape from the 
male.” * As a rul«,'the female is less sensual than the male, 
and "inovo faithful. But the fools who deprived woman in India 
of ' the right of saying her say, in books, about man, and even 
of tho right of reading the Teda, have thought fit to represent 
her as more sensual and less faithful — a representation which I 
make bold to say is a huge lie and the foulest slander upon their 
own mothers and wives, daughters and sisters. This is a rotten 
error which wo ought to expose until it crumbles to pieces, 
and until justice is rendered to woman. I say the injustice 
wo have been doing her is almost unparalleled in the history 
of civiliKod nations. Manu says it is better for a damsel to 
“ stay atf.homo till her deatl^” than be given in marriage “ to a 
bridegroom void cf excellent qualities.” But Sir M. Westropp 
says t " Minors, idiots, and lunatics are by Hindu law 
unable to contract ; yot not only are the marriages of infants 
uphold, but it has been distinctly laid down that the marriage 
of a Hindu lunatic is valid.’ ^ In other words, there are lunatic 
parents who, instead of finding out good Husbands for their 
daughters, are not ashamed to marry them to ninnies and 
Boobies, and the law sanctions such outrageous lunacy. Our 
old institutes lay down that an unchaste widow should be 

# Descent of Man, p. S73. 
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deprived of her inheritance from her husband ; but our High 
Courts say she should not be, because ( and inhere is the 
sting of the ruling) by adopting the old rule “ not only will 
a fruitful cause of domestic discord be largely extended, but 
a motive will be afforded, to say the least of it, for publishing 
and bringing into court the most deplorable scandals.” How 
complimentary to us ! So then there are “ niost deplorable 
scandals” about widows apparently ! A decision like this, based 
mainly on this reason, is not sujoposed to shocl^ native opinion, 
but a decision that a remarried widow •^y her remarriage is 
not to lose her inheritance, is supposed to be one which “ would 
certainly be a severe shock to native opinion.” In other words, 
we prefer unchastity to remarriage, and this is what is called 
administex'ing the Hindu law. Mann stys: — “LeJ; mutual 
fidelity continue to death. This in a few words mayjlw ‘con- 
sidered the supreme law between husband and wife”,* and this 
supremo law has become so one-sided that, while the husband 
is at liberty to violate all his promises solemnly sworn at the 
marriage altar, the wife is severely punishable for noglocting 
them. He may remarry during liter lifetime, but she cannot, 
even after his death. And onr loving High Courts have chosen 
to extend the rule even to those among wlxom casto. would 
dissolve marriages foxv valid reasons, for the fiat has gone 
forth that even a Sudra wife allowed by her caste to remarry 
owing to the idiocy or irapotency of her husband, must prove 
a divorce by her husband or go to jail for bigamy and nduUcry. 
On the one hand we have customs enforced among tho higher 
castes which are utterly repugnant to their host traditions — 
and on the other hand wo have ‘'customs'’ thrust upon tho 
lower castes which are utterly unsuited to thoir constitution 
and to their institutions, and in either case it is woman that 
mostly suffers. Why, even her ordinary ancient rights are gone 
in most places. Our law of inheritanco tolls us fhat by marriage 
she becomes a sapinda of her husband. In Western India this 
word sapinda has one meaning, while In Bengal it has quite 





aEGtlier^ and, in the latter proyince, althougli Brihaspati is ad- 
mitted to have said that the wife was half the body of her 
husband/^ she cannot adopt a son to her worse half after his 
death, even to rescue him from put. So she is held also incap- 
able of inheriting property without a special text in her 
favourf, foi?5 it is said by the Bengal jurists that the text of 
Manu — ^'What was given before the nuptial fire, what was given 
in the bridal procession, what was given in token of love, and 
what was received from a bi’other, a mother, or a father are 
considered as "the si^^old separate property of a married 
woman^'J — is compreaensive, and no other property '^can 
he the separate property of a woman, unless an express 
exception can he cited. So, in Bengal, the unmarried and the 
widowed daughters^ always go to the wall, and the married, 
espefyially" those who have children, are preferred as heiresses* 
Even elsewhere, the old text — To the unmarried daughters 
by the same mother, let their brothers give portions out of 

their own allotments respectively ; let each give 

a fourth part of his own distinct share, and they who refuse 
to give it shall be degraded!” — ^is set at naught, and, parents 
therefore, hasten to get their daughters married in their own 
lifetime. 

Secretary, J essoee Indian Association.— This is what our 
association consider as a principal cause of infant marriage. 

AEindxt Lawyeb. — ^Whether it is a principal cause or 
not, I don^t knowr But, then, the fact is that we do not choose to 
follow those texts of Manu which are favourable to woman, and 
enJorce mostly thijse which^are adverse to her. Let him choose 
for his wife a girl,^^*says old Manu, whose form has no defect ; 
who has an agreeable name ; who walks gracefully like a pheni- 
copteros or like a young elephant ; whose hair and teeth are 
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moderate, respectively, in quantity and in size ; whose body has 
exquisite softness.” Just go to a Hindu marriage, and you will 
see whether the baby-wife walks “like a phenicopteros or 
like a young elephant.” "Why, she is hardly allowed to have a 
margin of nutrition before she is called upon to bear children ; 
and woe unto her if she doesn’t, and woe unto her i5t she does 
but brings forth only daughters. I say the tiiges are out of 
joint. I am afraid my little speech is also out of joint, and I am 
as guilty of talking -nonsense as Old Antiquity here. But I 
would just conclude, like a lawyer, with an extract from a terri- 
bly learned judgment of Mr. West, bristling with authorities, 
in Vijiarangam^s. Lakshuman (8 Bom H. 0. E. 0. C. 244-256)! 
He says In the dim twUight of the early Vedic period, it is 

possible to discern some indications of a theory of perfect equali- 
ty once subsisting between the parties to a ma;:riage*. These 
indications are not by any means uniform ; but the prevailing 
notion appears to have been that of a free chdice of her husbaS 
by the damsel, who was even dowered by her father. The mar- 
ried couple were enjoined to pass their lives in union and con- 
tent. Yet by the time of the actual composition of the Vedas a 
text could be introduced (just what you would expect), which 
according to the mterpretation of Baudhayana (Pr. ii., Kanda ii ’ ' 
and Apastamba ( Aph.Pr. ii.,pat 6, K. 14) declared that 
^omen are no entitled to use the sacred texts or to inherit t 
( ow ru a ! .' ) Thus the traces of generous respect were part- 
ly lost in the overgrowth of another stage in the national exist- 
ence, (or rather death) and by the time when the Code of 
Mann was drawn up (I suppose the 4th recension) the sex had 
fellen to a distinctly lower position. A woman is never to seek 
mdependence; no-religious rite is allowed to her apart from her 
husband; she must revere him asa god. (Manu V., 148, 154,155 ) 
Tothe same set of doctrines must be assigned such tqxtsaA 

slaughters from the line of inheritance ” 
And Mr. West might have added sueh texts as : «It is the 







nature of women in this world to cause the seduction of men.’^'^ 
Let no man therefore sit in a sequestered place with his near- 
est female relations.’ ’t ‘^By a girl or by a young woman, or by a 
woman advanced in years, nothing muBt be done, even in her own 
dwelling-place, according to her mere pleasure.”! Women 
have no business with the texts of the Veda ; this is the law fully 
settled ; having therefore no evidence of law and no knowledge 
of expiatory texts, sinful women must be as foul as falsehood 
itself and thip is a fixed rule.” § Surely these cannot be the 
words of the right 0 ouj=^', chivalrous husband of Ida, nor his 
who said — From the wife alone proceed ofEsprIng, good house- 
hold management, solicitous attention, most exquisite caresses > 
and that heavenly beatitude which she obtains for the mane^ of 
ancestors and for the husband himself ;”!! nor his who said — 
Whei^ females arc honoured, there the deities are pleased : but 
where they are di.^honoured, there all religious acts become 
fruitless.”5f My dear friends, the very fountains of Hindu 
law have been corrupted, and I say to all practical Ilincliis to 
take up the reform of the Hindu law first of all, to keep a sharp 
eye on the High Courts, and, to especially lielp poor Hindu 
women ignorant of law. 

Babtcj Mbnitlal Ci:iATTEE.Ti5B. — An excellent suggestion 
this. I know widows who arc robbed by moans, fair and foul, 
of their?, purse and stridhmia^ as in the case of the Nat ore 
family. Their hrisbands’ relations annoy them in various 
ways, turn out bitter enemies, and drive thorn to commit 
immoral acts. * 

Panbit N» .K, Vaibva. — I can cite several such cases. 


^ Manu 
+ IbiihSia. 

J Manu v.';l47* 
§ ManmIX, 18, 
!| Mann ix-SS." 

1 Manu'iibSII. 
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Ak Anti-Reformee. — I have no doubt you can, as 
I can che several cases of oppressed wives and widows 
even in civilised England ; for instance, the recent Lang- 
worthy case. But all such cases are perfectly irrelevant, because, 
they furnish no sufficient data for a correct generalization. 
It is otherwise with such solid testimony as that of Mr. 
Denzil Ibbetson, who says that " unchastity androdences con- 
nected with women are conspicuously more frequent in the 
west of the Panjab where infant marriage is Jhe exception, 
than 'tiie east where it is the rule.” '*,Those also who say 
that infant marriage is the cause of onr deterioration, have to 
explain how the Panjabis retain their martial vigour. 

A Hindu Social Refoem Missionary .-»r-^he testimony you 
quote is not altogether in your favour, for this offi.cial *sajs, ffirst 
of all, that “ infant marriage, if it leads one way to immorality 
and sufiering, in another way prevents it.” "It may be that in 
some places the existence of infant marriage coincides with the 
existence of chastity ; but such coincidences or co-existences 
can never, of themselves, prove any causal relation: otherwise we 
would have to infer that the “ Maliratta proper” ladies and the 
Hambudri Brahminesses must be unchaste. On the other hand. 
Sir 0. Bernard tells us that in Burma, “ young men and maid- 
ens make love and marry, usually with the parents’ consent, any 
time between the ages of 15 and 23 for the maids, and 17 and 28 
for bachelors ;” that (1) the proportion of widows according 
to the census ^ is less than half the corresponding proportion 
in the rest of the Indian Empire ;” (2) that « women occupy 
a happier, a more important, and a more respectable position 
in social and family life in Burma than they do in India;” 
^3) that " in Burma, 320 females in 10,000 are able to read 
and write as compared with 20 per 10,000 among the Hindus 
of India, and 16 per 10,000 of the Hindus of "Bengal;-” (4) 
that “ the number of women in jail is only one per cent, of 
the total prison population, while, in the rest of India, according 
to the most recent returns available, the proportion of femal e 
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to total prisoners was 5 per cent/^; (o) that suicides of women 
are extremely rare, and cases of infanticide are almost unknown 
in Burma, whereas both crimes are unhappily not uncommon 
in India/’ How, these five coincidences speak more eloquently 
in favour qf marriages at ripe age, than any that can be cited 
in favour of premature marriage. The truth is that in sociologi- 
cal questions, reasoning must go hand in hand with 
observation and experience, at least as much as in political 
and economical problems, for otherwise no practical conclu- 
sion can ever be arr^n^ed at. Apply this reasoning to > this 
question of infant marriage, or rather apply the proved con- 
clusions of physiology, and you cannot doubt that such marriage 
is prejudicial to health and strength. Therefore, we should 
demand most coge^it and convincing evidence before admittino* 
that this institMion has been proved by experience to be favour- 
able to both. There is no such evidence forthcoming in the 
case of the Panjabis. On tbe contrary, the evidence is all the 
other way. They retain their martial vigour because they are 
not addicted to’ premature marriages, and not in spite of 
such marriages the Panjab Gensus Eeport says that throughout 
a large proportion of the country, infant marriage is the excep- 
tion, and the Honourable D. 0. Barkley says (1) that such 
marriages are less prevalent among the illiterate classes than 
among the educated”; (2) that there are considerable tracts 
of countey in which the cu.%toms of the people are opposed to 
-early marriages,* and it is usually the higher castes and the 
people of best social position who consider them most neces- 
sal’y”; (3) and that where they do not prevail, the physical 
characteristics of the people are evidently better than where 
they do.” This is much more solid testimony than any that 
you can adduce. 

. Rai Huljiaj. — ^In the Panjab, most people have not the 
courage to refuse an offer of betrothal for their sons when it 
comes from the parents of a girl, for fear of getting a bad 
name among the community to which they belong. Others, 
again, hasten to get their sons betrothed because if a boy 


m 
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grows up unbetrottied, it is frequently considered to be due 
to some defect in tbe boy or in the family, and then it be- 
comes diffieult to get the boy betrothed afterwards. On the 
other hand, the parents of a girl are anxious to betroth her 
as soon as possible, for if they wait till the girl grows up,, 
they rarely succeed in finding a suitable match for her^ all the 
boys of well-to-do families having been betrothed#beforehand. 

A SocML Eefoum Missionary. — A ll this might 

be true of your caste and some others. ^ But yt)U canncff say 
thai?all this is true of a large part of th# Panjab, for the Pan- 
jab is not so caste-ridden or priest-ridden as Bengal or Grujarat 
or even the Deccan. What you say, however, proves how little 

fostering care and discrimination’^ are es^rcised. 

^ • 

Mr. M, T. PiLLAi. — ^Fostering care and* discriny^ination 
indeed ! A man approaching the grave can easily secure^ a 
maid of nine or ten years for his partner, provided he makes up 
his mind to pay a handsome price for her. A leper even can 
secure the hand of a fair maid for money. 

BL. H. THE Thahore Saheb"" oe Morvi. — W hat horror ! 

Babtj Eedaresar Roy. — I t is worse than a horror, when 
the old sinner leaves his^wife a widow in her teens. There are 
many people, I am sorry to say, who give their daughters to 
the highest bidder. ^ ^ 

Mr. Ba]\ianuchari. — ^L ike goods at an "auction-sale with- 
out reserve. 

Pandit Gaxtxjlal. — ^T his prgjctice is very sinful, as it is 
contrary to the Shastras. It seems necessary that a law in 
conformity with the Shastras should be made, in order to> 
vindicate them. 

Professor Bhandarkar, — T o marry a girl of IT or 12 
years to an old man of 50, whom it is impossible the girl 
Ifite for her husband, with the certain prospect of a 
lifelong ^ ^:^^whood for her^ after a few years of distasteful 



and unhappy married life, is unfeeling cruelty. This wilful 
and wanton condemnation of an innocent girl to a life of 
misery, comes, in my opinion, within the legitimate scope of 
law. The Hindu religious law and respectable Hindu opinion 
co ndemn tho practice, but have become powerless. 

Babu K. 0. Bhattachaeji. — I regret to say that, in 
spite of the social degradation that attaches to the selling of 
brides, the practice is rather common att over Bengal, and 
cruelfy oppresSes cert^n sections of the co mm unity . 

# . f*. 

Mb. Hibanand Ehe:visixg. — Among the Amils of Sind, 
it is the bridegrooms that are sold, and not the brides, and the 
evil is equally demoralizing. 

♦Mb. 'J iTAGiNDAs Tulsidas. — ^In certain castes in Gf-ujarat 
and Kathiawar, when two women are in the family way, they 
agree with their ♦husbands’ consent that, if the issue of one 
is a male child and that of the other a girl, the two unborn 
children are to be regarded as married. With this understand- 
ing, the two mothers go through the ceremony with balls 
of flowers in their laps. If the issue of both is male or female 
the ceremony goes for nothing. Such is the absurd extreme 
to which the system of infant marriage is carried on. How- 
ever, there is this to atone for it, that remarriages are open 
to females as well as to males in these castes. 

A Hindu LA'vyXEB. — 'Sot to the females, unless they have a 
chor chitMy or a farghati, or a regular divorce deed from their 
husbands. A caste decree is not enough. 

Mb. Gokaldas K. Paeekh. — There is another practice 
equally repugnant to the notions of orthodox Hindus. I 
mean the very abominable system of exchanges. The family 
of A can only get a bride for one of its boys from B’s 
family, on condition of A’s family giving one of its girls to 
a boy in B’s. This practice has gone so far that sometimes 
when the bride’s family has no present necessity for a girl, 
there are conditions made to the effect that the future female 
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issue of tlie marrying girl should be at the disposal of the 
members of her parents’ family, for the purpose of procuring 
in exchange girls for boys that might be born in the family. 
In some castes, no 'bride can be had except on condition of 

exchange. * 

A Hindu La-wtek. — And often there is a regular chain 
of exchanges. For example, in one case A’s parents in order 
to get a bride for A ftoDa D, had to give A’s sister to B, 
and B had to give his sister to G, and C hftd to giifte his 
sister to B. Let us call A’s wife Gan^, B’s wife Shivi, O’s 
wife Jamna, and D’s wife Gomti. They were all married 
while infants ; but, according to the custom of the caste, they 
remained with their parents until they ^became pubescent. 
Shivi unfortunately '^was afflicted with a ‘loathsoMe disease, 
and her husband’s parents did not send for her, and* would 
not have her. As a natural consequence, danma, Shivi’s ex- 
change, was not sent to 0. Gomti had attained her pubes- 
cence before Shivi, and had been sent to her husband D, and so 
also Ganga had been sent to A. Now A was found impotent, 
and Ganga eventually refused th go to A. So also Gomti’s 
brother not having received his bride, Gomti was sent for and 
prohibited from going to her husband. The disconsolate hus- 
bands assembled the Panch, and the Panch in solemn con- 
clave extricated the parties from their embarrassments by 
dissolving their marriages, and giving them liberty to' remarry 
or to provide fresh exchanges. Two of the parties entered 
into fresh agreements. Shivi remained without a husband, 
while Ganga and Jamna were n^arried te other husbands. 
Thereupon Ganga’s first husband was instigated by some 
enemies of her second husband to prosecute her for bigamy, 
and her second husband for abetment of bigamy, and 
of course, the criminal court following several Sigh Ooijrtdeif 
cisions, refused to recognize the caste decree and sent both 
to jail ! Here was an evil custom for which the people had 
provided a palliative. But the courts, while not interfering 
^ with ^ custom, interfered with the palliative. 
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Mr. Shantaram Narayeijt.— T his is scandalous. But the 
whole administration of Hindu law is, in fact, based upon a 
legal fiction, and it affords a signal example of the fact that 
our customs are already being regulated by judiciary inter- 
ference of d sort. And to the Hindu people, such interference 
is as effective ^as legislatiTe interference, for the Sarkar, whether 
sitting in the majesty of justice, or the Sarkar, proclaiming 
laws from the throne, is to the Hindu alike paternal, and may 
be h^d equally liable io be complained against as meddlesome. 
Those, therefore, whc? think that there is no State interference 
now with our religious practices or social customs, are either 
not aware of the real state of things, or are ignoring it. 

A Hindu So*cial Eeform Missionary. — What is ur- 
gently* needed* is, if I may say so, State interference with its 
<jwn interference. The State should, at least, redress the 
grievances caused by its own tribunals and its own laws. 

Mr. E. Krishnaswamy Eao. — I think that, in India, the 

protection of the interests of minor girls who are often victims 

of the caprice, and sometime of the avarice, of their guardians, 

lenders it neces^ry that some restriction should be imposed. 

* 

Me. S. Subbramania Aiyar. — ^Themost orthodox, I take 
it, cannot deny that the evil is a real evil having a most degener- 
ating inffuence on the social, moral, intellectual and physical 
well-being of soc^pty, 

Mb. Trihalr AO Yenkatesh.— Infant marriages, I say, 
have already ruined Indian society to a very great extent, and 
unless put a stop to, will do more harm. It is the parents, and 
especially the mothers, sisters, and other f emale members of the 
infant brides and bridegrooms, that really wish that theiffinfant 
.childpn were jnarried, not so much for the purpose of getting 
them married as for the sake of enjoying the fun and pleasure of 
going through the ceremonies attendant upon the marriages. 

Mr. Munmohan Ghose.^ — ^I look upon the system of 
child .marriages as the greatest curse of our country. 


Mk. Navaleam Lakshmieaai. — So do L 

Me. S. it. Tagoee. — It is a canker that eats into the 
Titals of our national existence, and if not removed in time, 
may lead to the degeneracy and decay of the whole ^race. 

Me. Keshavlal Madhavdas. — J ust so. 

• 

SiEDAE'GrOEALKAO Hari Deshivixtkh. — I consider it a 
most pernicious custom, Hindus have, owing; to it, hardly 
strength to become soldiers, or to cultivafi land, or go for trade 
to foreign countries. They are unfit as colonizers. Every 
man has a family. Even little boys are burdened with wives 
and children. A girl cannot be kept unmarried beyond^ ten 
years, hence parents are very anxious to gef •her wedded eveu 
to an old man or a sickly youth. The race is thus gradually 
deteriorating. Children die soon, and there are more widows 
now than there were fifty years ago. .The evil is very great, and 
is corroding the very vitals of the nation. At present women 
have no status in society, and they are made to give a silent 
consent to all cruelties. • 

Ak Axti-Eefoemee. — This is news to me f One gentle- 
man says it is women that bring about infant marriages. 
Another says women have no status in society. I don^t know 
whom to believe, A third talks of sundry diseases, and concludes 
that because they exist in certain castes they exist throughout 
India. A fourth talks of disparity between the age of the bride 
and the bridegroom, as if such disparity is unkno wn in England 
or France or Germany or Russia or tAmerica^ as if that old 
story of January and May is not typical of tertain marriages, 
as i£ there are no cases in other societies of old women like 
the Baroness Burdett-Coutts marrying young men, and young 
women marrying old men. All such vapid and* vaporous talk^ 
proves nothing. 

A Hinetj SociaXi Reform Missionary, — agree with 
you far ev^y one of us should avoid the falshood of 
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extreines/^ But I say, nevertheless, that baby-brides and baby- 
husbands are a disgrace to India, and to India alone, 

Mr. M. Q, Eaxade, — think that after making all allow- 
ances, it cannot be denied that Hindu society contrasts very 
unfavourably with all other civilised races in these social mat- 
ters. Nor can it be denied that early marriage leads to early 
consummatioif, and thence to the physical deterioration of the 
race, that it sits as a heavy weight on our rising generation^ 
enchains their ^pirations, denies them the romance and freedom 
of youth, cools their l<^fe of study, checks enterprise generally, 
dwarfs their growth, breeds weaklings and sickly people 
and lastly that it leads in many cases to all the horrors of earlv 
widowhood. How to achieve reform may he open to question, 
hut j;he feet itself Cannot be denied, even by those who take the 
extremS view, fhat some remedial action is possible or desirable, 
T^itb those who aye so wedded to the existing arrangements as 
to maintain that they are the best possible that can be conceiv- 
ed, it is useless to argue, for they ignore history, they ignore 
their best traditions, they ignore the dictates of their most 
solemn religious texts, they violate their natural conscience and 
their sense of the fitness of things. They ignore history, 
traditidns and religious texts, because they know full well 
that the existing arrangements are iater corruptions. They 
violate their natural conscience and their sense of the fitness of 
things because, while they mumble the old rites and pronounce 
the old declaratiofts, they virtually trample them under foot, 
and while the men reserve to themselves all manner of 
freedom, no sucii measure of liberty is allowed to the poor 
women, even when widowed in childhood. These men vir- 
tuaUy place themselves out of court in these discussions. 

^ ^ Hindu Social Reform Missiokaby.—^^ Widowed in 

childhood ! Are not these words which should burn into 
the inmost core of our hearts ? Is not every one of us ashamed 
of the connotation of the vernacular word for widow ? Listen 
to the sad words of Pandit Ishwar Chandra Yidiasagar — a man 
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who has spent almost the whole of his life to secure justice to 
widows, and failed. He says : — How many hundreds of widows 
unable to observe the austerities of a Brahmacharya life, betake 
themselves to prostitution and foeticide, and thus bring disgrace 

upon the families of their fathers, mothers and husbands 

Unfortunately, man, the stronger sex, arrogates to himself 
rights, which he is not willing to concede to weak woman* 
He has taken the Shastras into his own hands, and he inter- 
prets and moulds thdin in a way which best suits ^his conscience, 
perfectly regardless of the degraded confi^tion to which woman 
has been reduced through his selfishness and injustice. A sight 
of the wrongs of the women of modern India is really heart- 
rending, To respect the female sex, and to make them h^py 
are things almost unknown in this country Many men who 
consider themselves wise, and are esteemed ^so by lOtliers, 
take a pleasure in the degraded state of their females. <1 
beseech you to think seriously for a while upon the subject, 
and then to say whether we should continue slaves to such a 

custom ....Woman ! in India thy lot is cast in misery.’’ 

Now, there may be some exaggeration in this picture ; but its 
outlines are perfectly true, and it is a shame to us that they 
are true. « 

Mr, Kaliaxrao Hv Desai.— I don’t think widows are as 
badly ofl as you suppose. In all household and family matters 
a widow as such enjoys a far greater authority than married 
woman. She directs the whole house, as she has more leisure for 
•such duties, and iu almost all matters relating to family or 
caste customs, she, especially if grown-up, ^ is always lookM 
upon as a final authority. Of course, lier position as [a widow ex- 
cludes her from the performance of such religious ceremonies 
as re(ftiire the presence of woman on auspicious occasions. As 
to any other social wrong to which widows as such are compelled 
to submit, I humbly submit, I fail to discover any, after a 
lifelong experience of my community. 

A Hindu Social Reform Missioxary. — Then pray con- 
fine your proposition to your community* The testimony of 



Yidiasagar is as to Bengal, an d there is abundant testimony to 
the same effect as to other provinces. But of course there are 
exceptions. 

Mr. Krishxaswami Eao. — I think that, if widows have 
unredressed ‘grievances, their existence is entirely due to their 
reluctance to bring them to public notice. 

Babu P, 0. Mozmoobar. — It seems to^me, friends, a wise 
economy of Previdence^that quite an appreciable number of 
men and women among every civilised people, whether im the 
shape of the widowed or the unmarried, should remain disen- 
tangled from the anxieties and trials of matrimony, for the 
ministry of sorrow and suffering and other wants of general 
society. - 

"I 

, A Hindu Social Eeform Missionary. — That may be^. 
but I don’t know if it is also an economy of Providence that 
a widow’s head should be shaved, that every “ sensible warm 
motion” in her should be made a “ kneaded clod,” and that 

“ The weariest and mast loathed worldly life 
That age,,ache, penury and imprisonment 
"Oan lay on nature ” 

should be a paradise to what she fear§ of her lot. 

Mr„ £angrao V. PuBANDHARi.— You are makino- a 
gross mistake. l^o widows are forced to shave their heads,°but 
the shaving of a widow’s head being a religious practice, widows 
get their heads shaved of their own accord, and lead a single 
life. ' ° 

A Hindu Lawyer. — ^As religious a practice I suppose as 
the marriage of idiots, which is of course a sacrament, or a 
marriage within prohibited degrees which also is equally a 
sacrament. Cropping a widow’s hair is, I conceive, another 
sacrament, a religious "trapping amd suit of woe ”, which, 
requires a filthy barber’s services every month. 
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Rao Saheb V. N. Mandlik. — This is mei’e impertinence. 
To become a widow is a misfortune. There is no balm to a 
soul so wounded, except the one obtained by entering into a 
higher kind of life. 

A Hindu Social Reform Missionary. — And shaving 
her head. 

Rao Saheb V. N. Mandlik. — I say except the one obtained 
by entering into a higher kind of life, abnegating one’s s^lf on 
the altar of duty, and sacrificing self higher self, in a 
manner recognized by the highest religious sanctions as well 
as by the sanction of society, and by training the body and 
mind so to live in this world, as to qualify one’s self for a 
higher. This is the accepted doctrine and practice of the Hindu 
Shastras, which the highest minds have adopted- and styi pur- 
sue more or less successfully. What does the actual condition 
of the people disclose ? The simple but effeofive Savitri XJpa- 
khyana which is religiously observed throughout Hindustan, 
shows that the second marriage of a woman is opposed to 
Hindu religious convictions. The Savitri day or days are the 
holiest festivals for females in India. My authoi'itios are from 
the Mahabharata down to the Vrataraja. 

A Hindu Antiqxjaby. — Savitri, however, was not an 
infant bride. She chose her own husband, and would not give 
up her first love although she was^ told by no loss * Muni 
than Narada, that he was destined to die within a year. Ho 
did so die, and Savitri pursued his soul into the regions of Yama, 
as Orpheus pursued his Earydioo ; and Yama, unlike l*lut», 
rewarded her fidelity by restoring her husband to her uncondi- 
tionally, and giving her several other boons. This is the story 
of Savitri in the Mahabharata, and I fail to see how it justifies 
the horrors of widowhood. On the contrary, it shows that 
self-choice and marriage at a ripe age produce such lively 
■examples of conjugal devotion as that of Savitri. I should very 
much like to know in what authoi’itativo Shastra the shaving of 
widows is enjoined. 
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A Hindu Social BejobH Kissionary.— Dear Mr. Words- 
wortli said^t one time -.-“Human nature is marvellously plastic, 
and a state of life, many women deliberately adopt, 

and wMcb extrinsic circumstances impose on a multitude of 
others in all civilised lands, cannot be without compensating 
oonsolations < In those cases where it is sweetened by domestic 
afeetion, sustained by religious devotion or fortified by intel- 
lectual passion. I have no doubt that the lives of those who, 

from choice or necessity, adopt it, are neither unprofitable nor 
h 'v” And he compared Indian widows to Italian nuns. 
aire4n he had not c^word to say in justification of cMld- 
widowhood. On the contrary, he wrote “ I need hardly say 

that I consider the existence of the Hindu child-widow one 

of the darkest blots that ever defaced the civilization of any 
peonle, and it is the direct and necessary consequence of infant 
marriage.” I ion’t know if Mr. ’Wordsworth stiU thinks that 
widows°otherthan ^hild-widows have many compensating con- 
solations in castes in which they are shaved. But in my 
opinion it is perfectly truthful to say that, “all the voyage of 
their life is bound in shallows and miseries.” 


Mr.’ Q-ovindeao B. Joshi. — The educated men of the 
present day often hold forth on this subject, and say “ The 
poor helpless widowed girls are absolutely undone, their 
distresses and hardships are horrible even to contemplate. 
The butcher cuts the throat of an animal but once, and the con- 
sequent pain and torture are over in a moment once for all, but 
the unceasing sufferings of bereaved widows are lifelong , and 
a deal of talk of this kind.„ Should, however, early widowhood 
become the lot of "one of their own daughters of tender years, 
not a single one of them hesitates to wipe off her Unhu, 
to break her bangles, and get her bead shaved. Thus matters 
have come to a luourafulpass. We are really in a helpless state 
of infancy, and nee d guidance by the State. 

An Anti-Reformer.— This is a gratuitous slander upon 
educated natives. 
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He. Joxeeao Gf. Phullat. — I can't say if it is^ but my 
OWE experience is that the widows is stripped of her ornaments, 
is forcibly shaved by her near relations, is not well fed, is not 
properly clothed, is not allowed to join pleasure-parties, mar- 
ria*>es, or religious ceremonies. In fact, she is bereft of all 
worldly enjoyments, nay, she is considered lower th^n a culprit 

or a mean beast I established a foundling house in my 

own compound in Poona for the Brahmin community. From 
its commencement u|> to the present time, 35 pregnant widows 
have come to the house, and been delivered of children of whom 
five are living, and thirty died from injiin^,s done to them while 
in the womb by the poisonous drugs which the mothers must 
have taken to conceal their pregnancy. Many beautiful and 
helpless ignorant young widows of respectable Brahmin fami- 
lies have turned out private and public prostitutes, on acco^int 
of this wretched system. " " 

"6 

Mr. Teimaleao Vexkatesh. — There is no doubt that 
several widows are virtuous ; but the rest practise a good deal 
of immorality. I do not think that one-fourth of the offences- 
of the latter are ever brought to light. 

Mr. Mahipatbam: Bupram. — -It is but too true that 
Hindu society prefers to wink at the crimes of the Avidow 
rather than allow her to remarry. Ho notice is taken of well- 
known irregularities of conduct ; proved abortion and desertion 
of infants are pardoned, and even conviction in a court of 
justice does not exclude a widow for ever f ronucaste and society. 
But the marriage of a widow, even with a member of her own 
caste, is considered a more heinous crime than all these put 
together. 

Mb. K. T. Telaxg. — W ould you wrest the power of excom- 
munication from the hands of the caste? That, I maintain, 
would be tyrannising over caste. As Sir Joseph Arnould said 
in the famous Agha Khan Case: — ^Tn fact, in every community 
whether of a religious nature or not, whether church or chapel^ 
€asteorclub,theremust,asrequisite for the preservation of a 
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eommunity and as mherent iu the Tery conception of a commu- 
^ity^ necessarily exist a power^, not indeed to be exerted except 
in extreme cases and on justifying grounds^ of deprivino* of 
the privaeges o£ membership those who persistently refuse, 
after due notice and warning, to comply with those ascertained 
conditions of membership to which by the very fact of being 
members of the community, they must be held to have given 
an implied, if not an expressed, consent.” That is the doctrine 
which„I hold, pd paradoxical as it may Seem, I hold it not 
merelyas being what islemanded by considerations of justice, 
but also as being that which, under our present conditions, nfust 
.accelerate the decline and fall of caste as a power hostile to 


A SfxDu Social Eeporji MissiojtAiiT.— The paradox is 
only intelhgibte if you mean, and as I suppose you really 
mean, that no efforts should be spared by means ofjenergetie 
organizations to improve the caste from within, and to turn 
the weapons of caste against social abuses rather than a<^ainst 
socia re orms. If there are to be no such efforts your paradox 
is lihely to prove a delusion. ' 


Mr. C. K. Aiyar. — If the Legislature rule that no girl 
should be treated as a wife before consummation, they will put 
a stop to that most cruel and heart-rending scene of every day’s 
occurrence, viz. taking the betrothed (I say betrothed for I can’t 
call her married) girl losing her husband to the burning ground 
on the first day, and again, on the tenth day, making her wear 
er jewe s and good clothes and deck her hair with flowers and 
ornaments as the last day that she can use them or enjoy such 
luxury in her life, while all this time the unfortunate child 
IS unconscious of the significance of the ceremony. Such a girl 
has nothing to do^ with the burning of the body, which is done, 
in a great majority of cases, by the brothers or father of the 
deceased. Such a girl, however young she may be, is denied the 
pnvi ege of mixing with the betrothed girls of her age in 
singing, wearing ornaments, &e., and of doing all that betrothed 
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girls are required to do on occasions of marriage or auspicious 
ceremonies at Lome and elsewhere. Such an infant girl is denied 
the privilege of going to temples on festive occasions^ and enjoy- 
ing the sight of a festival, as other betrothed girls of her age 
do. The most melancholy scene ot all is the so-called widowed 
infant not knowing the reason of her exclusion, asking her 
parents how she had oSended them or others,^ and why she 
was not treated as a married girl, and the parents then be- 
ginning to weep over the misfortune of the girl. 

A Hindu Social Eefoem MissioStaux.— Why do they 
weep ? Why should we wipe their tears or mix ours with theirs ? 
Will not the wounded soul enter into a higher kind of life, 
abnegate herself on the altar of duty, and sacrifice self " to a 
higher self? No hope may brighten her days to''come> no 
"'memory gild her past*^ but what does that matter t'" Society 
ordains it and the law allows it ! The wise economy of Pro- 
vidence requires premature marriages and virgin-widows for 
the ministry of sorrow and suffering! What a cold, heartless 
philosophy ! If widows are wanted for such ministry, why not 
widowers! Just rule that no young man should marry a 
second wife after the loss of his first, even though he might 
have lost her in infancy, and then you would have a taste of 
the ministry of sorrow by these young widowers ! 

Mr. M. I. PiLLAi. — It is a cruel and inhuman custom* 
I have known instances of respectable meij^— who were orna- 
ments of Hindu society— having met with prematux*e death, 
broken-hearted and unable to bear the misfortune of their 
beloved daughters. A Hindu family with a young widow is 
in perpetual misery, and gloom prevails in it. The consola. 
tion attempted by the orthodox Brahmins is in itself insultinar 
it IS gravely said by them that a woman becomes a widow by 
the result of her karma in the previous births,* and that it is 
•a sin to allow her to marry again. This is something like 
mi^rs preaching it to be a sin to help the iudig ent, who by 
the result of their karma are destined to be poor. 
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A Hindtj Axtiqxjaby. — The Yedic poets held no snch 
’doctrine as that of the transmigration of souls. The specu- 
lations of Hindu philosophy were pushed to their extreme 
when we were enveloped in misery, and the result was 
Huddhism. * 

Mn. Venkxjt B. Katti. — And it is curious that no trace 
of a shaved widow could be found before Buddhism. That 
faith required the shaving of its religion® persons, men or 
women. Such t^dows ^ those days as had no attraction for 
this world turned sanyasis of their own accord, by getting 
their head shaved and wearing red cloth, and went to live in 
Yiharas or monasteries. This custom was regarded as a great 
improvement, as it granted equal rights to women with men in 
.religious^ matters, and the astute Brahmins retained it, with 
the double purpose of making their own religion more attractive 
to the masses, and exposing the dark side of the banished 
religion to the world. But it is heart-rending to see a beau- 
tiful young face deprived of the ornament which nature has 
bestowed on it. What an abject spectacle must a shaved 
widow be presenting to tbe eyes of European ladies passing 
through^ the streets of Indian towns. Has man power to cut 
down the hair of a woman^s head anj more than her nose 
or ears ? 

Mb. M. G*. Ranade.-^I say the desperate misery of 
infant widows is a scandal and a wrong which is a disgrace to 
anj^ well-regulated society. There is really no choice allowed 
i;o the unfortunate » creaturqp, who are disgraced before they 
feel the reason why ^uch cruelty is practised upon them. It 
was on this account that I proposed a legislative enactment 
fixing the limit of marriageable age. 

Sir T. Madava Row. — And I also am of opinion that 
such limit should be fixed. Even if it is fixed at ten it will 
do considerable good. It may be fixed at fourteen or fifteen 
for non-Brahmins. 
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An Anti-Refoumer. — oppose legislative interference- 
altogether. I say that infant betrothals and marriages are 
not specially Oriental institutions^ and " were well known in 
Europe at a comparatively recent historical period.”'^ I say 
also with Mr. Hume that, infant marriage not being an unmi- 
tigated curse should be left to die its own fate/^ and that 
sporadic crusades to destroy particular evils are an utter 
waste of power.’’^^ And further I say with Mr. Wordsworth 
that, a society divided as Hindu society is, and dominated as 
it ^is by religious tradition and prie^.y law, will never be 
reformed piecemeal and in detail/’ and that religion and 
habit were not created and cannot be destroyed by logic.” t 
I am if you please an out-and-out let-aloneist. 

A Hindu Democritus. — And I am another. The Quan- 
tum of good and evil, of happiness and misery^ of wisdom and 
folly, and (if you please) of laughter and tQars,is as fixed and 
invariable as the quantum of the seventy elementary sub- 
stances out of which this whole universe has been built up. 
There is no annihilation and no augmentation, no des- 
truction, no real construction ; but there is a great deal of 
transmutation, and there is a great deal of illusive jugglery. 
The best way, therefore, of enjoying life is to see hoV "the 
pairs of opposites” so often mentioned in our Hindu philosophy 
fight it out between themselves. " Polarity, or action and 
re-action, we meet ” as Emerson says, " in every part of nature: 
in darkness and light ; in heat and cold ; iirthe ebb and fiow* 

of waters ; in male and female ; in the inspiration and e:^i- 
ration of plants and animals ; in^ the undulations of fluids 
and of sound ; in the centrifugal and centripetal gravity; in 
elecMcity, galvanism, and chemical affinity. Superinduce 
magnetism at one end of a needle, the opposite magnetism 
takes place at the other end. If the South attracts, the -North 
repels. To empty here you must condense there. An inevit- 


* See Chapter I — 65, of this booh, 
t See Chapter IX.-58. 
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able duaKsm bisects nature, so that each thing is a half and 
suggests another to make it whole : as spirit, matter ; man, 
woman; odd, even; subjective, objective; in, out; upper, 
under; motion, rest ; yea nay ;” and he would have added if 
be had lived in India, Malabari, Mandbk; A. 0. Hume, Sir 
Auckland Otflvin; the National Congress, the Patriotic Asso- 
ciation ; radicalism, conservatism ; pure theism, idolatry ; 
reformation, deformation. Yes— reformation, d^ormation, for 
■who does not know what came in the wafee of the religions 
reforms introduced by^lhaitanya in Bengal, Nanik in the 
Panjab, Sahjanand in 'Hujerat. Why idolatry of a subtler 
form ! And as for your European civilisation, I say it is as 
bad as barbarism ; for, if barbarism is bad, national drunken- 
ness is at^ least equally bad. It was not long ago that 
England jb’ew a^third of its revenue from drink, and it was said 
by,an English paper : “Drink pays our Army and Navy, and 
it pays the interest on our Eule Brittania Debt.” Look at the 
English poor-houses, at the English public-houses, at the 
English jads, at the English lunatic asylums, and then say 
•if the English civilisation means any increase of goodness, of 
•happiness, or of wisdom. Add as for other European nations, 
why take a stock only of their armaments and note their 
ways of warfare, and compare them if you please with the 
military code of the Pandavas and theKauravas, and yon see 
at once that European civilisation is but another form of 
barbarism with a thin veneer.* Yes, certainly, there are schools 
and hospitals and other make-believes of progress ; but as 
Herbert Spencer has shown, some of the most-educated men 
turn^ out the greatest scoundrels, for they can make their 
villainy a fine art or, if you please, an elaborate science. And 
as for hospitals, the same philosopher tells us that “as fast 
as more and more detrimental agencies are removed or miti- 
gated... there arise new destructive agencies. Let the 

average mortality be diminished by more effectually guarding 
the we^ against adverse conditions, and inevitably there come 
fresh diseases.” Your drainage-fanatics and sanitation-fanatics 
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who haTe inoeulated so many of our mnmcipalities with, their 
Ms, and burdened the people with so many taxes, ought to* 
lay this profound observation to hearL What then has 
European civilisation done ? I forget it boasts of its news- 
papers ; but do the newspapers do more good than harm ? 
The editors seem to say — as a fine parody makes them say— 

Now about our task well go, • 

In the poisoned slander throw, 

Hubble, bubble, toil and trouble, ^ # 

Lies and shams and sneers we (?ouble.’' 

Their lying advertisements, their unscrupulous attacks, 
their unconscionable flatteries, their prurient scandals, their 
sensational monstrosities are a curse to thejpeople. The 'little 
girl in Funch — my favourite weekly — offers a penny for a 
paper with three orrid murders in it, and two :&es with 
people burnt to death, and some drownings and an earthquake 
and a shipwreck and a few bad robberies ; and please she 
adds, if you ain't got one with enough of orrers in it, 
mother says I'm only to give a 'a penny." I say this is 
nothing but savagery in disguised It is certainly not civili- 
sation! You talk of your physical conveniences, but forget 
the moral and intellectnal harm they have done. You* talk of 
vour intellectual achievements, and forget the physical harm 
they have done. You talk of the destruction of superstition, 
and forget how many new fetishdfe we have set up. Nodding 
crucifixes and melting blood", says a clever writer, went out 
with the Reformation, nor do I think that those kinds of pious- 
frauds have returned. But in their places we have charity- 
balls, shilling-subscriptions, charity-bazars, public diuners, 
an<L public meetings." Haven't we a host of such pious 
frauds? Are they not as plentiful as black-berries? Are 
not most of your philanthropic institutions ihe result of so 
many pious frauds ? Read Carlyle and you will see how many 
htoibugs there are in civilised England, while this horrible 
is simply untranslateable in any ancient language. And 
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English, humbuggism o£ all sorts is running rampant in our 
own land also. To give the most recent instance. Sir Auckland! 
Colvin’s letter about the Congress is charming humbug, and 
Mr. Hume’s is another. The former talks “of India under 
education, of India compelled in the interests of the weaker 
masses to submit to impartial justice ; of India brought 
together by road and rail ; of India entering into the first-class 
commercial markets of the world; of India of rehgious 
toleration; of India assured, for terms of .years unknown in 
less fSrtunate Europe,,, of profound and unbroken peace; of 
India of the free prefe; of India finally taught for the first 
time that the end and aim of rule is the “welfare of the people 
and not the personal aggrandisement of the sovereign.” The 
latter talks, on the other hand, of India under foreign rule and 
foreign institutions ; of India compeUed in the interests of 
Great Hritain to submit to a bleeding process which is every 
year draining her life-blood; of India brought into contact 
with England like the famous earthen pipkin with the brass 
pot; of India exporting more than is good for her, to pay 
her tribute, and getting the exchange heavily against her ; of 
India of religious decadence; of India assured, for terms of 
years unknown ,in. more fortunate Europe, of poverty, without 
even aEamine Eelief Fund to mitigate its extreme ; of India 
of the free police and perjury— encTiuraging law-courts ; of 
India of compulsory drunkenness ; of India disarmed and emas- 
culated ; of India with her necessaries taxed ; of taught 
most convincingly that beautiful laws may not be well adminis- 
tered, and beaurocracy and circumlocution are not specially 
desirable blessings.” Both are right and both are wrong, and a 
man who is both right and wrong is the biggest humbug in 
the world. Our fore-fathers believed that the Creator had pro- 
duced Maya for his amusement, and I say she is also for the 
.ama§,ement of .all true philosophers. Watch the play of anta- 
gonistic forces, and you will soon, know what is meant by mv 
^ew science « the statics of dynamics.” It discovers the face of 
Maya in aU sorts of places and in varying phenomena, and 
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those wlio understand it most, care very little whether they 
have sanitation and education and adult marriages, or filth 
and ignorance and baby marriages ; for they know that the 
law of life, to quote Spencer, will soon assert itself and 
produce a merry rhythm. Truly, Men are but the sport 
of circumstances when circumstances, seem most the sport of 
men."' ' • • ' 

A Hindu Heraclitus. — Yes, indeed, the law of life pro- 
duces a rhythm, though not often a merry rhythm.^ The 
mole chooses to burrow undergroundf^and tJie law of life, 
depriving it of eyes, adapts it to a darkened existence. The 
hermit-crab, avoiding the struggle of its species with waves 
and rocks, chooses to live in the whelk of a mollusc- and the 
law of life, shrivelling up its fourth and fifth pair .of limbs, 
and attenuating the thick shell on its abdomen, compen^jates it 
by developing the extremity of its tail to enable it to hold on 
to its borrowed house. The dodder chooses *to suck its food- 
supply at ease from the stem and branches of adjacent plants? 
and the law of life takes away its organs of nutrition, and 
makes it a pauper of nature." Read Mr. E. Ray Lankestar's 
book on Degeneration, and you will have many more examples 
of such merry rhythms." "Any new sef of conditions," 
says this great scientist, "occurring to an animal, which 
render its food and safety very easily attained, seem to lead as 
a rule, to degeneration ; just as an active healthy man some- 
times degenerates, when he becomes suddenly possessed of a 
fortune ; or as Rome degenerated when possessed of the riches 
of the ancient world. The habit of parasitism clearly acts 
upon animal organization in this way. Let xhe parasitic life 
once be secured, and away go legs, jaws, eyes, and ears; the 
active highly-gifted crab, insect, or annelid may become a 
mere sac, absorbing nourishment and laying eggs."^ The 
parasite is nevertheless happy in its own way, and, I suppose'' 
it is only mere perversity on the part of scientific men to class 
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it as a low organism. It is also equally perverse to put mm 
in a diffei^ent class from the amoeba, for this tiny organism 
fenows how to feed itself and save its little body, almost as 
well as ma.li. If the end of life is to eat, drink, and be merry, 
the secures that end almost completely, and the 

slothful Gc?c€its or scale-insect fulfils it as much as the active 
busy ant. Bu| is this really the end ? If it is, the evolution 
of man fnom a structureless, Jelly-like, but vital compound of 
carbon^ hycirogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, is utterly inexplicable. 
Surely Nature Ifas everieen travailing to produce greater and 
greater perfection and greater and greater life. The life ojt a 
tree is not the same as the life of a bird, and the life of a bird is 
not the same as that of a man. And yet the embryonic life of all 
the three is the same. This is one of the astounding dis- 
<30vei»ies science. ^^The apple which fell in Newton^s garden, 

Ngwton’s < 3 .og Diamond, and Newton himself began life at the 
same point. Every one of them grew out of a mass of 
protoplasm,, f but the ancestors of each had exercised difterent 
activities^ and each became differentiated accordingly. It is in 
the power of every organism to vary. Two of the four 
essential claaracteristics of every living being are, according to 
physiology^ assimilation and spontaneous action. The frog, to 
which Braitmins are likened in the Riga Veda, has, by conti- 
nual efforts to breathe air direct from heaven, succeeded in ac- 
quiring li:yng‘s, while his fellow-dwellers in the waters who have 
made no sneh efforts, continue to retain their gills. The true 
Brahmins of old — our true Ilishis — our true Yogis^ — by similar 
continual offorts succeeded in acquiring spiritual lungs, in 
establishing* an alftiGst perSect correspondence with the Im- 
mutable, and. living unto the spirit by dying unto the flesh. 
They were at least religious zoophytes, so to say, and not 
us, religions epiphytes. Are we not such t Is it not true 
that omr spiritu^ food and safety are matters of no concern ? 

« Heniy I>rummond in Ms •fKatural Law in the Spiritual World.’* 
't See Huxley’s Lay Sermons, 6th Edn., p. 127» 
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Is it not true that every one of us considers them easily 
attained t We have only to bolt into our mouths the formulae 
of a Hindu cult, or fill our ears with certain Mantras and 
Tantras, and lo, we are saved ! We have only to shelter our- 
selves under the accommodating roof of a particular Hindu 
doxy, and our salvation is of course ensured ! ♦ There are 
deities innumerable, who are obliging enough to^ive us board 
and lodging, free of charge, and the result of their cruel kind- 
ness is that we are the spiritual parallels of natural parasites. 
Is not this religious parasitism a iqpst mcRirnful tHing ? 
But alas! our downward fall has not std^ped here. Intellec- 
tually, the majority of us are no better than parasites. Have 
we not plenty of Sanskrit-educated parasites who suck our 
ancient literature like iudustrious bugs,’^ and produce what 
the bug produces ? Have we not plenty of English-educated 
parasites, mere walking dictionaries of quotations from^ Milton 
and Shakespeare, Bacon and Burke, Austin and Bentham,. 
Darwin and Spencer ? But fortunately, the intellect of the 
country has been, for the last half century, steadily struggling 
to free it^lf from this crushing parasitism, and it is the resul- 
tant independence and the resultant good secured by the 
struggle, which make us hope that a similar struggle will 
wean us from spiritual parasitism and from social parasitism. 
Do you think, my brethren, that we are not social parasites t 
Can you deny that woman, who is in most advanced countries 
still a semi-parasite, is among us, ^with the exception of some 
classes, almost a complete parasite ? She hasliad scant justice 
even in Europe. The professions are generally closed to her, 
and any attempt on her part to compete with men in their 
avocations is generally considered unwomanly. But in 
Europe such notions are becoming gradually obsolete, while 
in India we still continue to believe that the great end of a 
woman' s life is marriage, and we still continue*- to enfo^e the 
<Kcdinance of the Smritis that she is always to live in a state 
dependence. And yet none in these scientific times can 
deny, that the child of a parasitic mother and an unparasitic 
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father is a lower organism, that is, has lesser possibilities of 
future perfection, than the child of an nnparasitic couple. 
This is a truth which is self-evident to every thinker^^ 
though it has not yet been brought home to the masses. 
What, however, we have to lament in India, is not only that 
woman, except among the lower, and a few of the upper,, 
classes, is ncj better than a parasite, but that even man, her 
lord and master, is no better than a slave in social matters. The 
priest and the now-a-days do not rple our spiritual and 

inteUeetual lifi so much as the caste rules our social life. 
Almost every detail of such life is settled for us. Caste-'has^ 
for infancy, pupilage, and manhood its ordained methods of 
sucking, sipping, drinking, and eating ; of washing, anointing 
of clothing and ^ornamenting the body ; of sitting, rising, 
reclining ; of Roving, visiting, travelling. It has its laws for 
social and religious rites, privileges, and occupations ; for 
education, duty, religious service ; for errors, sins, trangressions ; 
for intercommunion, avoidance, and excommunication ; for 
defilement and purification ; for fines and other punishments. 
It unfolds the ways of what it calls sins, accumulating sin, 
and putting away sin ; of acquiring, dispensing, and losing 

merit.^ It treats of inheritance ..*of bargains, gains, loss,. 

and ruin. It deals with death, burial, and burning ; and with 
commemoration, assistance, and injury af ter deatq. It inter- 
feres, ii^ short, with all the relations and events of life, and 
with what precedes and follows, or what is supposed to pre- 
cede and follow life. It reigns supreme in the innumerable 
classes and divisions of the Hindus, whether they originate in 
family descent, in religioi^s opinions, in civil or sacred occu- 
pations, or in local residence ; and it professes to regulate all 
their interests, affairs, and relationships. -Caste is the guiding 
principle of each of the classes and divisions of the Hindus. 
* viewed in theSb distinct and associated capacity^^*. Caste pre- 
scribes the age of marriage and the conditions of cohabitation. 


* Modem Hinduism by Wilkins, p. 125-126. 
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It exacts a fixed quota of diuuers on auspicious i^anspi- 
cious occasions. It has a code of its own and a court of its 
own. Its main commandments are Thou shalt not cross 
the black water ^^Thou shalt not marry a widow even i£ 
she is a virgin^widow Thou shalt not inter-dine or inter- 
marry with another caste/^ These are its capital crimes, for 
their punishment is death unto the caste, deat]^ unto^ one’s 
family, death unto one’s dearest and nearest. Such despotism- 
despotism unfortunately not tempered by enlightenment— kills 
all individuality, arrests growth, and hastens decay. Tnere 
is a if pair of opposites”, one of which uplifts those who put 
themselves in a position to rise, while the other drags down 
those who do not care to rise as they find it so easy to fall. 
Yes, there are thousands and tens of thousand^ in the ^organic 
world, who find it easy to fall. Life is to their "v^est, to^ thSir 
east, to their north, to their south, above them and below them,* 
and in closest contact with them on every side;^ but they see 
it not, neither do they hear it, they taste it not, neither do they 
even touch it. The inorganic elements which are absorbed by 
every orgauism. have a tendency to topple lower and lower, 
while the vital force which builds them up into plant and 
animal has a constant tendency to soar higher and higher. 
But to utilise this upward tendency, to become more and 
more alive, the organism must* bestir itself and attempt to 
drink deep draughts of the life around, while to utilise the 
downward tendency, no such attempt is nece^ary. Hence it 
is that we find so many lazzaroni in nature with the doom of 
death on them. Hence it is that spiritual and intellectual and 
social parasites, suffer a slow but sut^ atrophy of their souls 
and intellects and individuality. This law of life which fixes 
the conditions of re-generation and de-generation, is not a mere 
phrase or a figment of science. It is as hard a fact as our Penal 
Code, but unlike it, it requires no Criminal Procedure Code 
and no Evidence Act to supplement it ; for, he who breaks it 














* Adapted from the ^ Gauapati Atbarva Sirsham.” 



is his own policeman, his own prosecuter, his own judge, his. 
own jailer. It is given to us to know the law itself, but not 
its why and wherefore. The stars in the milky way can be 
seen by us ; but the eye, fortified with the best telescope yet 
invented, if not able to fathom the depths of nebulosity behind 
them. Hone can yet say why Yariety should mean Growth 
or why Fnifdrmity should mean Decay. But there is no doubt 
as to this meaning. And there is equally little doubt that 
those^ who foUj^w the law of life are masters of their fate, and 
those who do not, are* the sport of circumstances. It is ^hus 
that we have fallen, and it is thus that we shall fall stiU lower 
txnless we once more utilize that vital force, primarily impressed 
on all nature to succour self-help, to conquer evil, to “make 
for_^rightsousness’'^. My dear brethren, there is hope for us all 
if we will but "awake and arise. We are all very fond of 
feminding our rulers that “righteousness exalteth a nation”- 
hut shouldon’t we occasionally administer this reminder to 
ourselves also ? May I recall to you those noble verses in 
Manu which we have so much disregarded ! '' Griving no pain 

to any creature, says the great Eishi while pr°escribino- 
man’s duties, “ giving no pain to any creature (far less, 
therefore, to one’s own flesh and blood), let him collect virtue 
by degrees, for the sake of acquiring -a companion to the next 
world, as the ant by degrees builds his nest ; for, in his passage 
to the i£fext world, neither his father, nor his mother, nor his- 
wife, nor his son?>nor his kinsman will remain in his company : 
bis virtue alone wid adhere to him. Single is each man born i 
single he dies ; single he receives the reward of his good, and 
single the punishment of Sis evil deeds. When he leaves his 
corpse, bke a log or lump of clay, on the ground, his kindred 
retire with averted faces ; but his virtue accompanies hi^ soul. 
.Con^ually, therefore, by degrees, let him collect virtue, 
for the sake of securing an inseparable companion, since with 
virtue for his guide, he will traverse a gloom, how hard to be 
traversed” ! 
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A Hindu Fatalist. — But tell me, my profound philoso- 
pher, if your virtue will save you from being born again. 
Why need an inseparable companion at all ? Is it not a nuisance 
to have an inseparable companion? I say, have true know- 
pledge, and virtue will take care of itself. If there is life 
around us and in us, it will take good care of itself and of us. 
Is not this the only true knowledge ? Why "then trouble 
yourself with vain^fantasies ? Does not our Shastra say : 
"^• By works, a creature is bound; by knowledge he is iiber- 
ated ; wherefore devotees gifted with perfect insight perform 
no works. Through works a creature is born again, after 
death, with a body (of one or other) of sixteen descriptions ; 
by knowledge he becomes the Eternal, Imperceptible ,and 
TJndecaying. Some men of little understanding " eulogise 
works, and so embrace with delight the entanglements of 
corporeal existence. But those who have reimhed the highest 
intelligence and a perfect comprehension of righteousness, do 
not commend works, as a person drinking from a river thinks 
little of a well. The results which a man obtains from works 
are pleasure and pain, prosperity and adversity ; by know- 
ledge, he gains that condition in which his griefs are at an 
end, in which he dies not, in which his birth is not repeated, 
from which he does not return, in which that Supreme Brahma 
•exists Imperceptible, Unchanging, etc., etc.’^^ 

A Hindu Lawyer. — I think this is an excellent doc- 
trine. Let us all practise it ; let us give up* our professions ; 
leave the National Congress as well as the Social Conference to 
its fate ; retire quietly into the closet of our ojvn consciousness, 
and contemplate ourselves from the navel upwards, and 
starve ourselves, if need be, into euthanasia. It is really 
absurd to make any effort to improve our condition in any 
way, for Life’s best is that it leads to Death.’% 

An Anti-Eeformer. — ^I suppose you do not believe that 
Christ wasa Vedantist or a Yogi, and yet he is reported to 

- ; ^ MaHbbSraU 2IL 8,810 p, p. Muir V.— 327. 
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have said: “This is life Eternal that they may linow Thee; 
tire only time Crod”*. It is in this sense that knowledge is 
contrasted with works in the passage quoted by our friend. 
As one of our ITpanishads says : “ All this is Soul. He who 
perceives this, thinks this, knows this, delights in Soul, sports 
with Soul, takes pleasure in Soul; he becomes self resplendent/’f 
And this old doctrine is also the latest result of Western 
thought. Turn to that thoughtful work “Natural Law in 
the Spiritual T^orld”, and you find that the author, a scientific 
man and a Christian, eays, after quoting Herbert Spencer’s defi- 
nition of “ perfect life :”J “ There lies a something at the 

back of the correspondences of the spiritual organism, just as 
there lies a something at the back of the natural correspond- 
•ences. To say that Life is a correspondence, is only to 
express' a partial truth. There is something behind. Life 
inanifests itself in correspondences. But what determines 
them? The organism exhibits a variety of correspondences 
What organizes them ? As in the natural, so in the spiritual 
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t Chandogya Upanishad VIE. 2—52, Muir III.— 178. 
ii X1-* manifest a priori, that siaee changes in the physical stat 

oftheenvironment,asalso those mechanical actions, and those yaria 

tioM of available food which occur in it, are liable to stop the nrocesse 
gomg on m the organism; and since the adaptive changes in th 
organism have the effects of dit^tly or indirectly counter-halanc' . 

those eh^es in theienvironment, it follows that the life of the or-aa^ 

ism will short or long, low or high, according to the extent to wS 

changes in t^ enrironment are met by corresponding changes in th 
orgamsm. Allowmg a margiif for perturbations, the life wiU continu 
only while thn correspondence continues; the completeness of the Iff 
wdl be proportaoued to the completeuess of the correspondence, and th 
Me wm be perfect only when the correspondence is perfecir^rf^tt 

^Tere Ihere L^fh correspondence would be perfect life 

the organisu 

with 2h it iiTt “®^®’' “ the efficient 

there would be etern^ existence md eier.ai 


there is a Principle of Life The relation between the 

spiritual man and his environments a filial relation. With 

the new spirit, the filial correspondence, he hnoics the Father, 
and this is Life Eternal. This is not only the real relation, but 

the only possible relation It takes the Divine to know 

the Divine, but in no more mysterious sense than it takes the 
human to know the human. Such being the 'Quality of the 

new relation it contains the guarantee of its eternity. 

Here at last is a correspondence which will ne^r cease . q....... 

It; and it only, will stretch beyond the^j;grave, and be found 
inviolate; 

When the Moon is old. 

And the Stars are cold; 

And the books of the Judgment Hay unfold.” 

Thus the latest phase of enlightened Christianity is^ e^sactly 
the oldest phase of Hindu Toga. 

A Hikbu Social Eeform MissioisrARY Granted. But 
what is your conclusion ? Is Toga within the reach of all ? 
Can a complete filial coiTesponde;5ice be established without 
works or intellectual advancement ? Can man become Divine 
in less time than it has taken him to become" a man t This 
organism of ours whicl^ has not yet succeeded in adapting 
itself to a tithe of the changes of the natural half of its envi- 
ronment; cannot at once become perfectly en rapport with the 
spiritual half. True; there is Life all around^uS; and we are at 
liberty to drink as mnch of it us wo can. But cau we drink it 
without a capacity to drink it ? Can we have such capacity 
without advancing higher than the Ibw planj^"*" of our existence ? 
And can we so advance without any efiort ? Did man evolve 
mina, did man evolve language, did man evolve a will, 
mthout trying at all ? Had he not always an Actual and an 
Meal, and is not his h'fe-history nothing more than a 'series 
of straggles to rise — a series of progressive Actuals and 
progressive Ideals ? Has he not always had an Ideal far in 
advance of his Actual, and has not every expansion of his 
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increase in his correspondences with his en- 
vironment — every accession o£ more life, meant the attainment 
of a longed-for Ideal, and has not every such attainment been 
but a prelude to the burst of a higher Ideal on his vision? The 
situation’^ ^ays Carlyle, ''that has not its Duty, its Ideal, was 
never yet occupied by man* Tes, here in this poor, miser- 
able, hampered despicable Actual, wherein thou even now 
standest, here or nowhere, is thy Ideal ; ^ork it out there- 
from ; and working, beiieve, live and be free.’^ Is not this 
exactly what our own'classic Eishi, Mudgala, said and prac- 
tised ? Does not the Christian Paul say the same thing — 
Work out youi' own salvation ” ? Can salvation, be worked 
out Without workit^ out self -purification, and can we work out 
self -purification without self-denial and without righteousness ? 
There may be higher types of man whose store of hereditary 
purity, accumulated by the self-denial and self-saciifice of 
generations of ancestors, or whose store of self-acquired purity, 
due to the favourable influence of their spiritual environment, 
may fit them at once for the higher plane of ideal ethereal life, 
without any troublesome preliminary apprenticeship to the 
Actual. But suoh men— the prophets and saints of all lands 
- — are very few. They are the salt of the earth, and help us to 
grow by their example. The rank and file of humanity have 
still to wprk their way to higher goals, by realising their 
conditions, by utilising their "’surroundings — surroundings vital 
with a Heavenly !?resence — ^by acting well their part on earth 
— -by hoping for a higher life— and by that 'divine discontent’ 
which has always ^ been the fore-runner of progress. Icarus 
could not fly like a bird, but a modern balloonist, by utilising 
IS^atnre, can soar high into space, and unlike a bird, can 
even take a companion or two with him into the higher regions. 
The old astronomer in the fable, with his eyes turned towards 
the stars and his feet going astray, terminated his studies in a 

cold well, but the modern astronomer, well knowing that 

^ogligeuce is as great a crime as rashness, takes care bothiiyr 
his eyes and his feet, and, with telescope in hand, sweeps 
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liea?eiis from liis observatory in perfect security. Friends and 
brethren, let us not befool ourselves with idle phrases. Go to 
the root of the question, if you please ; look into its insand outs, 
and survey it in all its aspects ; but you cannot get over 
the invincible truth that progress is impossible without efiort. 
We are day by day curtailing our old inheritan*ce, and doing 
next to nothing to improve our surroundings. And yet we 
have only to exert ourselves in right earnest, and the traditions 
of our race, the memories of our fat*hers, nay, their living 
presences around us— for good men never die— will infuse a 
new life into us, and make us better, purer, holier, happier. 
Every year; we make our offerings to the mams of our proge- 
nitors out of an ever-diminishing stock of jighteous^uess," and 
every year, by walking after the stubbornness ^of our^ hearts 
in devious ways, we decrease the chances of a better progeny. 
We care as little for our ancestry as for ^oiir posterity ; we 
listen neither to reason nor to authority ; we worship forms 
without understanding, and, forsaking the fountain of living 
w'aters, hew out cisterns, broken cisterns that can hold no 
water/^ How long, dear brethren, are we to disobey the 
clear laws of Nature, pervert our plain path, persist/in our 
trespasses, and gradually make our old heritage an abomi- 
nation,’^ and cur ancient pleasant portion” a wild desolation ? 
How long are we to continue this prodigal waste of hereditary 
vigour and virtue, in utter forgetfulness of the undying 
Nemesis that dogs the heels of every inordinate act, every 
inordinate omission? Is it not yet time for us all to awake 
from our sleep of ages, and put our households once more in 
order ? Is it not yet time for a combined, sustained struggle 
against our new vice of blood, against that fatal blight which 
so often nips our youth in its bud, or sears the flower of ' our 
manhood in its bloom, which turns tender maidens into 
\.women before their time, which fades their beauty, stifles their 
^TOWth, eats into the roots of their life, and riddles them with 
^ xold maladies ? Surely, my brothers, you do not believe that 
Almighty Lawgiver is dead 1 Surely, you do not believe 
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that his police or his judiciaiy is less efficient than ours! 
Surely^ most surely, we are being punished for our transgres- 
sions^ punished to be schooled into a better life, but to be 
schooled only if we will learn. Every child- widow in India 
means a crinie against Nature, a sin against Groci Every con- 
summation during pubescence, every marriage entailing such 
consummation, means the curses of the children to be born, a 
failure^ of our duty to our past, to our present, and to our 
future ! Do yo^ think^^hat such failure of duty is a thing not 
to be ashamed of ? Is it not equivalent to moral insolvency ? 
And is such insolvency less disgraceful than pecuniary insol- 
vency? Far be it from me to say that we are all moral insol- 
vents*. Bu|so long %s we choose to turn a deaf ear to the reproofs 
of onr own ba^jk-slidings, so long as we do not break the yoke 
and hurst the bands of the evil customs which hold us in 
thrall, so long a^ we strike no blow for our own freedom 
from their tyranny, we deserve no better fate than that of 
moral insolvents and parasites and slaves. 

A Hinbu AxTiQUARy.-^And no better Yiiga than the 
Kali Yuga— the Yuga of Kalhi — the Age of Misery. Read, my 
friends,* the sixty-fourth Adhiaya of the Adiparva of the 
Mahabharata, and you find that in the «Satya Yuga, men knew 
not women before their full prime, that children never died 
in infancy, that sterility was^the lot of none, that disease was 
unknown, that we>man was not a 

» Poor thing of usages ! coerced — compelled. 

Victim wlien wrong, and martyr oft when right,’’— 
that health and holiness went hand in hand, and vigour 
and virtue were inseparable companions. We have T.ong 
divorced them'^by this brutish and foolish usage of prema- 
ture marriage and the demoralisation it has entailed, and I 
propose that we solemnly swear, each, of us, to rest not 
and to pause not until we succeed in bringing the old Sat jr 
Yuga back again, at least in this essential respect. / 
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A Hinbit Anti-Eeformeb. — And pray how are you going ; 

to bring it back, dear old man? Are you going to apply 
to the prosaic British Government for this boon ? 

A Hixdu Antiquary* — I mean to try my^ own people | 

first, and when I despair of them it will be time to apply to the 
Government. ^ \ 


A Hindu La^'YEr. — Bu t how are you going to try your 
own i^ople first ? ■ n ^ 

A Hikbu Antiquary.— Well, I will join my friend, the 
missionary here, and implore each caste to reform itself, I 
will entreat educated brethren to become missionaries 
like us, and shame them into establishing «at least #one *indi- 
geiious mission which may compare favourablj^ with ihe* 800 
foreign missions we have amongst us. I will ask the public ^o 
support it at least as well as the Countess of Dufferin Fund, 
for the object of the fund is curative while ours is preventive. 
I will devote the remaining few years of my life to this 
work, for I feel that not a single earnest word, not a single 
honest effort, is ever wasted. My God, my Father, will bless 
my poor endeavours, and enable me to sow* at least, a seed 
which may one day germinate and grow into a goodly tree. 
Ihis is my^ simple old-fashioned faith, and I mean to act tip 
to it, 

‘‘ We live in deeds, not years ; ♦in thoughts, not 
breaths; 

In feelings, not in figures^on a diai ; 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most 
- lives 


Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.^^ 

M. G. Eanade.— I -wish every one of us had your faith 
»aa every one of us acted up to it. 

Jl HikDtT Lawyer. — I t is not difficult to act up to it, if 
only understand that the best selfishness lies in un- 
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selfisliness. I am afraid I can’t become a missionaryj but 
tbongb I can’t spare my time^ the mission is welcome to 
my money. 

Ai?ti-Eefoemer. — But I don’t yet understand what 

this new-fangled mission is wanted for. 

• 

A Hin’Df Antiquary. — Well, if yon can’t understand 
that self-help is essential to our progress, that progress is 
necessary for p^rfectio*, that perfection should be the aim of 
every human being ; if you can’t conceive any higher ideal 
than that of personal happiness, you can at least understand 
the great disparity which premature marriage is creating 
between j}he two^sexes. It has been well said that this 
pra(?tice shorj^ens the period of pure and joyous maiden- 
hood,” and that the child is thereby forced by an abrupt 
and violent transttion into the woman. It is only the joy- 
lessness of a people, that could have made the Natitch a 
pleasurable mode of passing an evening. This result is a 
direct consequence of India having withdrawn, from the 
commerce of society, the element which Nature has provided 
to brighten, purify, and elevate it ; and Nature, indignant 
at the affront, has retaliated by the infliction of the Naidch 
as the great national amusement.” The Greeks had their 
lietmrce, md we have our Naikins, and the origin of the latter 
is the same as that of the former. Is it, I ask, conducive to 
happiness, for the husband to be well educated, and the wife 
to*be ill-educated or not educated at all ? Then is it con- 
ducive to happin^s or ev» to sensual gratification, to mate an 
unripe girl to an unripe boy ? We are in this respect more 
kind to our mares and horses, our cows and oxen, than t|? our 
own kin, our own sons and daughters. Again, is it con- 
ducive to hap;^ness, to have a feeble or unhealthy family? 
Lastly, if intellectual pleasures are superior to physical plea- 
sures, and if such pleasures are desirable, do you expect 
that so long as this barbarous custom overshadows our 
we can eyer^have good poetry or excel in art? Ee^" 
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sorry stufif turned out every year, and then say if chivalry is not 
its own reward. Read any of our modern dramas or novels/ 
and you will find them uninteresting, unless they deal with 
our past, or borrow from European sources. A Gujarati 
graduate and poet has tried recently to depict moliern Hindu 
home-life, as attractively as possible. But all the attractions 
arise from what modern Hindu life sadly lacks. Even the 
name of his herome — ^Kumudsundari — has a classical^ turn. 
She is certainly a loveable ideal, buf^no reality. Where is 
the'Hinduani, wise and pure, who can quote Sakuntala and 
the Merchant of Venice, play on the sitar and the sarmgi, 
and sing divinely ? Every educated Hindu would like to 
have such a Kumud — such a lotos — ^lovely maide^— for his 
wife. But where are these phantoms of delight” ii^ Hindu 
society ? They exist in the brains of those who have read 
Kalidas and Shakespeare, but otherwise we know them not. 
And yet, alas ! there was a time when they were not unknown, 
when they adorned Aryan homes, and inspired the highest 
poetry and the highest art. But pow, truly, the age of Aryan 
chivalry is gone 1 That of canting sophists, and heartless 
calculators, has succeeded I Our true seer§ are dejbd : our 
blind guides of the blind remain 1 

The seer from the East was then in light. 

The seer from the West was then ip shade. 

Ah I noto ’tis changed. In conquering sunshine 

The man of the bold West now comes arrayed. 

^ He of the mystic East is touch’d with night.” 

Sir T. Madava Row. — Let us hope, however, liiat ^ 
brighter day is in store for us. There is no community which 
suffers more from self-inflicted, or self-accepted, or self-creat- 
ed and therefore avoidable, evils, than ours. Let us hold 
^ provincial conferences, and caste conferences, and send dele- 





gates annually to the Central Social Conference, to keep alive 
a constant agitation against social abuses. Let us employ 
our own missionaries, to create public opinion in favour of 
social reform, and let us all band ourselves like brothers, and 
work togetlter in harmony, and shrink from no self-sacrifice 
until our end is achieved. Let us, my brethren, deserve 
success, and then, under God's providence, we are not likely 
to be baulked of it. ^ 

A Hindu Lawyer. — Yes, let us put forth our best 
energies and have an effective organisation. We must 
tackle the castes in right earnest, and induce those, which are 
ahead of the rest, to form themselves into registered asso- 
ciations, §0 as to be able to enforce their penalties for violated 
pledges" throiigdi a court of law. We should move the Legisla- 
ture to amend that disgraceful provision regarding the age of 
consent in cases of rape. We should keep a watchful eye on 
our judge-made law, and spare no efforts to protect the rights 
of helpless women. 

Dewan Bahadur Raghunath Row. — And what is to 
become, of the cTiild- widow ? Is nothing to be done for her 
immediately ? Do you not know, gentlemen, what a life she 
leads in our parts — privation of food, of clothing, and of even 
necessary comforts, observance of fasts which at times extend 
to 72 hours, enforced absence from every scene of festivity ^ 
the enduring of execrations heaped upon her if she unwit- 
tingly or unfortunately comes in front of a man, a priest, or 
a bride ; these, I say, becdlne the daily experiences of her life, 
I say you must agitate for the re-marriage with full Yedic rites 
of such widows at least. I have watched your discujssion 
in silence, but I can't let it close without putting in a word 
for tbe child- widow. 

A Hindu Antiquary.— Become a missionary like me^ 
my friend, and devote yourself to her cause, and you will 
not fail. 
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Sir T. Mabava Row, — I don’t think there is any one here 
that has a word to say in favour of child-widowhood. But 
let us cut at its very root, and concentrate our efforts on the 
removal of its cause. 


A Hixbu Social Reform Missio:NAnY. — And now, dear 
brethren, allow me to offer a humble prayer to ^the Giver of 
all Good, for guidance and help. May He, Whose work is all 
Bove, yet all Law,*^teach us to fulfil His Law*, and fill u§ with 
His^ Love I May He, Whose Essence As Sacrifice/’f Who 
sacrificed himself in created things, and created things in 
Himself may He inspire us with self-sacrifice, and turn it 
into power for good I § May He Who is full, Who remains full 
even if a full be taken from Him,|{ may Her give iisia part of 
His own fulness of life, and help our unborn part ©to *rise 
higher and higher, by good deeds, and pure thoughts, and holy 
communion I O Holy One, Who art Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra, 
Indra, Agni, Vayu, Surya and Soma— 0 Mighty One, rege- 
nerate our being, preserve our true life, deaden us unto sin, 
bountifully shower Thy grace upon us, warm ns with Thy 
loving kindness, breathe into us a breath of Thine own 
purity, illumine us with Thine own light, and upheave us 
with Thine own force ! Holy, All-merciful Father, guide our 
erring footsteps, as Thou didst guide our fathers’ of old — forgive 
our backslidings, and incline Thine ear unto our cry for help I 
Help us, oh Light of the World, oh Life of -Life, to do Thy 



will, to check the ebb of our national glory, and to spread 
Thy sunshine in our darkened homes I Spirit of the Universe, 
Lord Supreme, accept our lowly prayer and bless Thy 
little children I Shanti 1 

All— Shanti I Shanti ! Shanti ! ^ 



^ Browning. 

+ Muir I. — 495. 
t Muir lY.— 25. 
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CHAPTER I 

STATEMENTS OF FACT ON THE SUBJECT 
OF INFANT MARRIAGE. 

SECTION I. MADllAS PRESIDBmiy. 


1. A. Sakkaeiaii b. a, Peesidknt, IIiKDir Sabha*. 

o 

MADifAS. — Freedom to jparry girls and widows at any ago is not 
denied now, and was nt>t denied at any time, and the agitators 
are not just and even honest in interfering with those who do 
not religiously, or socially, approve of that froedoni. 

K. Kkishnaswamv Rao, Chief Justice, Tkavan- 
CORK.— TIio existence of tlio evils of infant-marriage and 
enforces widowhood cannot be denied...... 

In countries Where marriage is a matter of contract, and 
the bride has the right of choosing her own partner in plca.snru 
and in sorrow, there will bo no necessity for placing any roa- 
triotiou on the right to marry, but in India tlio prokoiion of 
the inierssts of minor (/irk who aro often victims of the cuprico 
and sometimes ef the avarice of their guardians, renders it 
necessary that some restriction must he imposed. 

The practice of marrying hoys to girls older than them- 
selves senms to he confine^ to a very small section of low 
classes, in certain districts, among whom marriage after 
puberty is not prohibited. Marriage of girls being compulsory 
and the difficulties of procuring husbands of proper age of the 
same caste as that of the gu-1, seem to bo the sole reason of tho 
existing practice. 

3, H. II, Rama Vaema, Mahaeajah or Teavakooee, — 
I d(^ not for„a moment doubt that the majority of these 
sensible men now consulted, will oaepross their decided opinioa 
against these horrible causes of much misery and * biting af- 
flictions’, to their poor sisters and daughters. 
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4. C. Eamchakbra Aiyae^ Sub Judge, Madura. — ^F rom 
my experience of 23 years of several districts in this Presidency^ 
lam in a position to assure the G-overnment that in spite of 
liberal education, and a painful consciousness on the part 
of the educated men of the evils of all sorts arising from 
it, infant marriage has become more numerous than ever, and I 
should say it has become the mania of the people at large. Even 
graduates of the University and educated men generally have j 
been disposing of tteir infant girls of two or three years by^^^^ 
marriage, simply from an apprehension Qjat they could scarcely 
get rich boys or sons of rich men at a future time. 

The fashion of the day is that infant girls of rich men 
are forced upon the sons of rich men with dowry of 
great value, and that, in a competition of this tind J}he 
boy’s parents choose the infant who brings thdm the ""largest 
sum as dowry. That a reform in this direption is certainly 
needed, has been admitted on all hands ; but nothing can be 
done and will be done by the Hindus, if they be left to them- 
selves, even for a century to come. A few of the educated 
Hindus no doubt take real interest'^ in effecting a reform in this 
matter, but their exertion is not enough to override the power- 
ful opposition of the masses under the influence of their priests. 

To substantiate my assertion, I would respectfully ask the 
Government if there is today any graduate or educated man who 
as a father of infant girls has not got them married, while they 
were infants, or if there is any graduate or educated man who 
has had the moral courage of keeping his daughter unmarried 
till she had attained her puberty ant^then getting her married. 

No one will come forward to say that he ha^ done so.. 

3?o render a gift made by a Brahman valid, his wife should 
sprinkle water on the betel which her husband passes to the donee* 
During the performance of religious ceremonies his wife is 
required to stand by, touching him with a holy grass. During 
^10 p^ormanee of Yogam, a sacrifice of sheep, cow &c., one 
end of the husband’s cloth and one end of the wife’s cloth are 









knit togetber, and they both move together wherever and on 
whatever purpose they may move* For all these purposes 
a betrothed infant girl is considered unqualified^ till she attains 
her puberty, and her marriage is actually consummated 

If we go today to a college in any district we can hardly 
find unmarried Brahman hoys of 12 or 13 years. 

The belief that a girl attaining puberty before betrothal 
or marriage loses her caste.., ....,..,.... has no legal basis. To 
show4hat it I have to refer to the community of Nam- 
budri Brahmans of •the West coast, among whom inlant 

marriage is rare, and I should say never takes place.. 

In any illom or house of a Nambudri having such unmarried 
girls^ the Patter Brahmans of Pal Q-hat, as well as their 
brethren <of the E^t coast, sit in a line with the Nambudris 
and takft meals*which are prepared by such girls. 

A majority qf boys (in colleges and schools) are Brah- 
mans, and infant marriage is greatly among them, and to a 
fearful extent, and this vice has been copied by other caste 
people who try to imitate them in every respect. 

5. 0. SUBBARAYA A.IYAK, B.A., ThiRD JuDGE, APPEL- 
LATE OoURT, Erxacollum. — Referring to the census statistics of 
1881, it will be found, on a comparison of figures, that the 
custom of early marriage is prevalent specially among the 
Brahman^. To quote from the census report, ^%ome are married 
before seven and nearly all are married before 10/^ The figures 
between 6 and 7 is the average age of mar- 
riage for females among Brahmans. This has the na- 
tural result of a^high percentage of widows, and we find 
that nearly l/3rd of the Brahman women are widows.,.,.. Out 
of a total of 80,000 widows under twenty, 60,000 belong tQ> the 
Brahman caste, and 20,000 only to other castes. 

• Early maifiages, brought about under the discriminating 
and fostering care of Hindu parents, have not failed to lead 
^ ^^PPy ™ons, securing to the married couples social and 
domestic felicity..,,,,.,..,,! have heard from my European 
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friends that, even in England and other civilized countries, 
where freedom of choice and liberty of action are enjoyed in 
the highest degree by the contracting parties, marriage is a. 
lottery in which more blanks are drawn than prizes. 

6. S. SUBBEAMANIA Aiyar, Vakil, High Cotjrt.— To be 
brief, Mr. Malabari has not exaggerated the evil effects of 
the pernicious practice of marrying boys and girls before they 
attain proper age, ^now obtaining among a large section of 
the Hindu community. The most orthodox canno| deny that the- 
evib^is a real evil having a most degenera^ting influence on the 
social, moral, intellectual, and physical well-being of society. It 
is however gratifying to find, that there is a strong reaction 
in the minds of the educated classes in this matter, and, the 
X>ercentage of such marriages is on the decrea'se, f 

7* Ohextsal Rao, Superintexbext oe Stationery.— 
According to custom which is regarded, I think, erroneously, 
asthelaw, every girl has to be married before she atttainsher 
puberty, and if she is not so married she loses her caste. Girls in 
this country usually attain puberty at 12 or 13, and sometimes 
even so early as 11, so that the latest period up to which a 

girl can be safely kept unmarried is 10 

In my humble opinion it is far better that a boy of lb or 17 
marries a girl of 8 or "9, than that a youth of 21 or 22 yeara 
marries a girl of 9 or 10. 

As regards marriages of infaiSt girls with old men, I cer- 
tainly think it is a matter in which Government can interfere, 
without provoking the slightest suspicion in the minds of 
intelligent., natives. I have knowij^ cases ia which girls of 
8 or 9 years have been given in marriage, for the sake of money, 
to nmn of 60 years, but such cases are so very few that the 
interference of Government is hardly called for. If Government 
is to interfere at all, it must be by legislating that such jaarii 
riages are illegal. 

In this part of the country, there are but very few cases 
in ivMch older girls are married to younger men, and the 



matter hardly calls for legislation'. I have heard o£ such 
marriages among the Gfoundens of Coimbatnre. 

8. M. TlLI;AIN]S^AYAaAM PiLLAI, DbPUTY CoLLECTOE, Ma- 
DUEA. — ^Infant marriage is largely practised more among the 
Brahmans than other castes. Komattis and high caste Vellalas 
have followed this example of the Brahmans. Early marriage is 
however almSst unknown to the low caste Sudras, among whom 
remarriage of widows is also permitted.. 

When 9 per cent^Js the average of widows in the Euro- 
pean countries^ 21 the percentage obtaining in India,^ and 
31 the percentage among the Brahmans 

Instances are not wanting where young men have been 
spoiled by early marriage. Many have given up their studies, 
unable to find time for the same, having been burdened with 
the cares of conjugal life. They lose their spirits, and are 
bound down to ^heir houses, and in fact become less useful to 
society than they would otherwise be. Early marriage is 
therefore an obstruction to the progress of society. I have 
heard a highly talented candidate for the University examina- 
tion tell his friends that, hd would have answered some of the 
questions better had he not been anxious about the condition of 
his sick child. If this is the case even with grown up men 
a raw youth married early and blessed with children, must 
feel worse under the circumstances. Besides, early marriage 
affects the general healtif of the married couple, and their 
progeny, and the* result is, we have a weak and imbecile nation* 

A man approaehing th% grave can easily secure a girl of 
9 or 10 years for his partner, provided he makes up his mind 
to pay a handsome price for the creature. A leper can in the 
same way easily secure the hand of a fair maid for money. 

• ^9. T. Pau-tabhiram, Head Sertshtadar, Teichinopoly 

Gollectohate. — -Among all castes of Hindus other than 
Brahmans and Komattis, infant marriages are rare and ex- 
ceptional and not the rule 



The Brahmans bear the percentage o£ 4'94 to the whole 
population of India as detailed in the margin. 


CenBiis Eeport Vol. I p. 308. 

Madras Pre^dency,.. 3*94 
Bombay „ ...4*83 

Bengal 3 > ...6*08 


3; 14*83 


The Brahman female population for 
the whole of India is 6,606,000 ; of this 
31 percent or 2,047,860, are widows, and 
21§ per cent or 1,436,805 are *«.nmarried. 


4*94 

# , 

Thus both unmarried and widowed females of the Brahman 


class come up to 52|;^per cent of the female Brahman popu- 
lation, while in Europe the single and \^idowed ^females tome 
up ta 67 per cent of the total female po^ralation there, or 14| 
per cent more (Census Report p. 94 Yol. I.) 


SECTION 11. BOMBAY PRESXDENCT. ^ 


10. Mahipatkah Eupham, c.i.e. PniKciBAL, Teaininc;^ 

College, Ahmedabad. — ^Now and then we see an infant girl 
married to a rich old man, for the sake of his money, and, in some 
castes, especially the Patidar caste in the Ahmedabad and Kaira 
Collectorates, and the Anavala Desaicaste in the Surat Collecto--^ 
rate and Gaekwad territory in Southern Gujarat, a boy of 6 or 8 
is frequently married to a girl of 12 or 16, though, seldom^, I be. 
lieve, from any wicked designs. Generally such marriages are 
contracted from family pride. In other castes disparity of age also 
prevails to a more or less extent. !Qridgrooms are several years 
younger than their brides. Little girls are sometimes married 
to old men also.... 

The harm done by the custom of infant gpiarriage is really 
ffreat. and Mr. Malabari has not at all overstated the mischief 

O'"-'' 

arising from. it. 

11. Nandshankak, Assistant Joint Administkatoe, 
BAJPiEliA. — ^The baneful effects of early and ill ^sorted mar- . 
liagesj are in some cases felt and acknowledged even by the 
unseated mass of Hindus; but so powerful is the bold wbicb 
tbe doctrine of fatalism or predestination bas on tbeir minds tbat^ 
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tinfortunate marriages are regarded rather as the inevitable 
decrees of fate, than the result of their own folly or indiscretion. 

The custom is almost unknown among the aborigines of 
Gujrat ; and among the upper class of Rajputs, the anxiety 
evinced by the parents to secure husbands for their 
daughters ol a class higher and nobler than themselves, operates 
in some case^ as a check upon this practice. Marrigeabie 
girls among some sections of the Shravak Community, and 
a few* sub-divisions of Brahmans, are regarded as marketable 
commodities, w^ose vaiue rises with age. Girls 13 or 14 y^rs 
of age are, when they are with their parents, regarded as a 
^•bundle of snakes,'^ whose presence is attended with more or 
less risk, and hence their eagerness to keep them with their 
husbands^ before liieir passions are developed. 

So*long a's the Hindus consider it an act of merit or 
honour to give away their daughters in marriage before they 
arrive at the age of puberty, so long as they are anxious 
to consiinimate marriage before their constitution is developed, 
so long as they are solicitous of marrying their sons in boy- 
hood, and of taking part in the frolics and festivities attending 
the marriage of^ their sons and daughters, during the pre- 
carious* terms of the lives of themselves or other aged 
members of their families, and so long as parents are eager 
to make money out of the marriages of their daughters, it is 
almost impossible to devise measures calculated to discourage 
child-marriages of ill-assorted unions, without offending the 
moral susceptibilities of the orthodox portion of the Hindu 
commnnity. ^ 

Prolonged virginity among Hindu females is not visited 
with excommunication: 

12. H^-llubhai H Assistaht to the 

GomnssioNEB,'^ North EEN Division.— There is no such 

thing as marrying two infants together except on very 
rare occasions , . . ..... . . , . ^ 

Among the higher caste people, girls are generally married from 
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between the age of 7 to 10, the bridegroom being a little 
older. It is among the people of the middle caste, that infants 
betrothal is carried on to a certain extent. 

13. Gifb»hidapa ViEBAsAPA, Deputy Collectou, Beu-' 
GAUM, (a lingayat.) — From my knowledge which extends only 
to the Southern Division, I find that infant marriages are of rare 
occurence now-a-days, and that child marriages tSo are hecom- 
mg scarce, as people have begun to understand that such mar- 
riages end in unhappiness. By child marriage I jpean majrriag^ 
celebrated before a female child is 11 years old. In India owing* 
to climatic causes we have precocious maturity and precocious 
old age, while this is not the case in Europe and other cold couu**- 
tries. A female child generally arrives at puberty at the age a£ 
12, and a girl arriving at the age of 12 cauifot be called in this 
country a child, but she is at this age a young woman.# * 

It may he noted here that, however early the marriago 
may take place, consummation, as a rule, never takes placo 
before the girl arrives at maturity, and that the husband of 
the girl is always older than the girl by some years. Moreover* 
child marriages do not afiect those classes in which wddov^ 
marriages are allowed. 

14. If ABAYEx Bhixaji, Deputy Collectou, JIasix- — 

I am fully acquainted with the customs obtaining in tko 
Deccan and Carnatic. Marriages.................. of big growrx 

up girls of 12 to 15 years of age,#betrothed to boys t>f 8 to lO 
do not occur therein. An elderly woman is considered in th.o 
light of a"" mother, and therefore the boy’s age always exceeds 
that of the girl by 3 to 6 years In very rtjive cases it is equals 
but in no case less than that of the girl, in the Deccan and tb.o 
Southern Mahratta country. 

;:r _ /'differ"..' 

While employed in the Ahmedahad District, I had 3. 
Magisterial case before me in which a big gi;own up Kunbi 
girl having been betrothed to a small boy, he was poisoned by 

friend of the girl when she arrived at maturity. Cases of 
occur sometimes in Chijptt, but not in the Deccan ancL 
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0 I'l'- B. Depitxy Registrak,' High 
( x)xmT.— Mr. Malabari’s complaint against the parents of boys 
rt_tender age married to elder girls, is a gratuitous slander upon 
Hindu society. Such marriages, so far as I know, are more 
common m ^^the section of the caste of the Surat Anavlas 
ca led Desais.^ With this community I am weH acquainted, and 

assert, without fear of contradiction, that it is not guilty 

01 the criminal arrangement insinuated by Mr. Malbarl. 

_ 16. TeIMAEEAO YenKATESH, InAMDAR at DHAEVV.iR.— . 
It IS true that infant marriages have already ruined Indian 

society to a very great extent, and unless put a stop to. will 

uo jnore harm. 

, ^Boys and girls, under the age of 10 years, have no idea of 
what marriage means, and what its consequences will be, and do 

They only know that they 

are well-dressed, and fed, and led through several processions of 
music, dances of dancing girls, fire-works &c., and that they 

Stenrd oth^^ 7 the parents, and specially the mothers^ 
asters and oth§r female members of the infant brides and 
bridegrooms, that really wish their infantchildrenwere marri- 
od not so much for the purpose of getting them married, but 

SZ ^ of enjoying the fun and pleasure of goin- 
through the ceremonies attendant upon the marriages. 

unf take place mostly among the rich^ and 

not to that extent among the poorer classes. 

17. YE5fAY% YAsuftEv.— According to my information, 
there is now a considerable decrease in the number of infant 
marriages compared with past years. 

__ 18. Hariparsad Santoeram, Desai of Bhaveagar.— 
TFhat actually takes place in most cases in Gujrat and Kathia- 
war, is that the parents of the brides select a suitable person, and 

go through-the ceremony of Veshval or betrothal. The actual 

marriage is usually deferred to a future date convenient to both 
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the parties. It often happens that in the meantime the brides 
and the bridegrooms grow up. If however they have not come 
of age the actual consummation is put o3 a few months or years 
as circumstances require, and when the time is ripe, the cere- 
mony of Ana Yalva is performed, and from that time the pair 
live as man and wife 

In the Maharashtra and northern Canara* which form 
the other part of the Bombay Presidency, marriages are cele» 
hrated early, but the day of consummation is put ofi sometimes 
one, two, and even four years, to alfoiv the pair to attain 
maturity. Their physique therefore remains unimpaired, and 
they are able to maintain their traditionary repute for activity 
and political agitation. 

19. Htjiirichxj:n'd Sadasivji Hate a.m.i.c.e^.— E^ ly 
marriage is undoubtedly a great social evil 'in the"^ native 
community. It tends to the physical deterioration of the 
race, to retard intellectual progress, to sap the foundation 
of mental and moral energies, to check the spirit of travel 
in foreign lands, and enterprise, to bring about ill-matched 
aUiances, to produce evils of over-population, to burden one 
too early with the cares and responsibilities of ^ a family, and 
in cases of girls to enforced widowhood. 


20. BeLISKARKAO BAEKRISEt^srAJI PiTALE AND NANA Mo- 
roba. — beg to observe that in the higher caste^ of the 
Hindu community only, the system of early marriages and 
that of widow celibacy exists. 

In this indigent country, the practice of living together 
under one roof and under one head, is a greafboon to Hindus,, 
and early marriages (not infant marriages ) considerably 
contribute towards attaining this end. 

A woman introduced into the family at the age of about 
twenty, will not easily yield to the orders, Vishes, whima** 
and caprices of the old ladies of the family. She will 
ns sympathy for them, nor will they have any for 
girl at the age of 12 or so, introduced 






into the family will soon be attached to it* Sympathy for each 
other will reciprocally be generated in both. On the other hand> 
in the case of a woman, the chances of a rapture are imminent. 
This will entail dismemberment of the family and of the 
family estate. . 

21. Bhawoo Mansabam, ITaik, Poo:jfA. — The custom of 
early marriage^s is gradually dying out of itself. 

32. Pbemchand Boychand. — A Hindu girl while she 
is but Sight or is joined to a boy who is equally ignor- 
ant of the world, ’Sven in his minority he becomes 
father. We are eyewitnesses to innumerable instances of 
sickly children, with poverty staring in the face of their 

parents I am aware of many instances of pro- 

mising youths, leatdng off their student life, and ready to 
he employed on'^any insignificant post. The reason is obvious. 
The boy not having means to command a liberal purse for the 
maintenance of conjugal feliciy, is driven to suffer any kind 
of humiliation to be able to earn something. It is then that, in 
the eyes of his relations, he is regarded as a man of the world. 
As time passes, he becomes*' the head of his family. He is 
thus ushered into the world at an unnatural age. Mr. Mala- 
bari^s picture of the state of a Hindu bridegroom is in fact no 
exaggeration. The area of my experience may be limited, 
but so far as Gujrat communities are concerned, I can distinct- 
ly point t<?instances of men dying under the pressure of such 
suffering. 

2e.>« Veebch AKD Dipchajsti), — A s regards Infant Marriage 
this practice has beSn in existence in India for ages in all sects, 

including Parsis and Mahomadans... The principal obstacle 

in the way of the suppression of such practice is the ca^te 
systena among Hindus, which divides the community into innu- 
luerabje ramifications, each in a tangent of its own, and which 
seriously contracts the area of selection, the more so as inter- 
marriage among blood relations is prohibited with a few 
exceptions. 
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24. Mahadeo Wasudeo Bukve, Poona.— The system of 

early or infant marriage no doubt leads to painful results 

Such marriages do take place in some of the higher classes of 
Hindu Society even up to this day ; but as compared with 
the number of such cases 30 years back, they are now 
comparatively less, and the tendency of the general public 
is much opposed to them. ^ 

Instances of another form of objectionable marriages viz. 
of a girl 12 to lo years old with a boy of 8 to 10, ajo rare 
occurrences in the Deccan and South^igi parfs of the Bombay 
Presidency. 




25 . Kaesandas Valabdas.— Being a member of a com- 
munity, in which both the above evil customs are in vogue^, I am 
really so much horror-struck at the disastfous resulCs thereof, 
that I am almost inclined to suggest to Government 'to lose no 
time in suppressing these long existing evils, which have been 
the source of detriment to social and domestic happiness, and 
physical deterioration of my country men, by the powerful aid 

of law. But I am prevented from doing so by the fact 

that, under the present circumstances, legal measures in such 
matters will prove a source of terror and tyranny among the po(|»r 
and ignorant classes. I therefore cordially approve of the 
remedies proposed by- Mr. Malabari. [ 

26 . Diwan Bahadur Manibhai Jusmui, (Diwan bv 
CuTCH.)— There is no doubt thst the evils pointed out by Mr. 

Malabari do exist. It may, I think, bo safely assured 

that the educated Hindus, as a class, regard the custo^J of 
infant marriage and enforced widowhood a§. baneful, and ^hat 
the necessity of adopting some remedial measures in 
connection, is fully recognized 

In theKurdva Kanbi caste marriages take jdm at, i 
interval of 12 years, the custom being ’ 
oracle of the goddess. Amongst some o 
to celebrate 
to ensure a of 


feasts. Some castes again are very limited in extent, and, in som® ? 
the number of girls is extremely small. Moreover Hindu parents 
generally do not keep their daughters unmarried beyond 13’ 
years, and education has as yet made so little progress that 
in the struggle which the proposed restriction must give rise 
to, between marriage on one side and higher education on the 
other, the fornter will in most cases he preferred to the latter- 
27. YuitJEEVAKDAs Mabhawdass. — Marriages of boys 
and girls under the age of puberty, prevail undoubtedly to 
some extent in this ^country; but I do not believe that 
generally speaking they are productive of discord between 
man and wife, after they come to live together, to a much 
greater extent than would be the case if the marriages occurred 
at a later-period inc life. 

''28.^ M. Gr,. Eanabe, Poona. — I had good reason to hope 
that as the result of several meetings held here, a sort of 
general agreement would be arrived at, among the leaders of 
xiative public opinion who were consulted on the subject So far 
as the proposal to push on the age limits for boys especially^ 
4and also for girls is concerned, I am glad to see that such. 

lan agreement has, been arrived at. 

There can be no doubt that the evils complained of, are 
OD-Ot so general nor so great as at first sight they appear to be, 
xior can it be said that there is no other side to the question. At 
i^lie same ^ime the statistical argument may be pushed too far, 
;a,iid may serve to blind, when' it is intended to enlighten, the 
vision. Granted that the evils of ^Tnfant Marriage and Enforced 
VITidowhood affect a much smaller number of individuals, 
saxid affect them lesl^rigoroiDly, than Mr. Malabari is inclined 
admit, it does not follow that this circumstance in any way 
dtxminishes the gravity of the evil as far as it is admitted to 
o:s:ist, or lessen the responsibility of timely and sedative action 
CH3. the part ofHhosewho are called upon to lead social move^ 
xixents in these matters* 

After making all allowances, it cannot be denied that 
BCindu society contrasts very unfavorably with all other civilized 



TaceSj in boti the points noticed so prominently by Mr. Mala- 
bari. It is also not denied that early marriage leads to early 
■consummation, and thence to the physical deterioration of the 
race, that it sits as a heavy weight on our rising generation, 
enchains their aspirations, denies them the romance and free- 
dom of youth, cools their love of study, checks enterprise, 
and generally dwarfs their growth, and fills thei country with 
pauperism, bred of over-population by weaklings and sickly 
people, and lastly that it leads in many cases to all the I^orrors 
•of early widowhood. All admit that %i botlf* these respects 
reform is desirable. How to achieve it, may he open to question, 
but the fact itself cannot be denied, and is not denied, even by 
those who take the extreme view, that some remedial action is 
possible or desirable. With those who ar^ so wed^d to the 
existing arrangements as to maintain that they are the best 
possible that can be conceived, it is useless to argue, for they 
ignore history, they ignore their best traditions, they ignore 
the dictates of their most solemn religious texts, they violate 
their natural conscience, and their sense of the fitness of things. 
They ignore history, traditions, and religious texts, because 
they know full well that the existing arrangements are later 
coTruptionB......... These people violate their natural conscience 

and their sense of the fitness of things because, while the*y mum- 
ble the old rites and pronounce the old declarations, they virtu- 
ally trample them under foot, and while the men reserve to them- 
selves all manner of freedom, no* such measure of liberty is 
allowed to the poor women, even when widowed in childhood. 
These men virtually place themselves out of court in these dis- 
cussions, and although they are strong in numbers and prejudices ^ 
their number will not avail them, and their prejudices are not 
entitled to much sympathy. 

29. Venkat Eango Xatti. — and my brother were 
joined at the age of 12 by our father, who Vas a Slmstrr, 
to girls who had yet to complete their 7th year. This 
W 3 as the type of marriage in those days, (ie. 40 years 
ago ); a girl was scarcely allowed to complete her 8th year 


“Without being married. An unmarried Brahmin girl of 10 was 
"1^ then looked on as a shame to her parents, who always tried 
to conceal her age. This state of things no longer exists* 
In most of the present marriages the age of the bride is from 

8 to 10, and that of the bridegroom from 13 to 15 

I have a son*who will complete his 16th year in September 
next; he is yet to be married and I have selected for him a 
.girl of 12, ( the daughter of a Shastri) with his approval 

....I am told however that infant merriages are much 

in vogue in Gujfat. 

30. Eao Bahabur BholajS'ath Sarabhai. — T here s 
an association here the members of which have taken a 
pledge not to marry their sons before the age of 16, or if 
they are^ to be married before that period, to see that their 
hrides are 5 years younger than they. But on account of 
diflaculties thrown in its way by caste, the association has not 
been able to fix any age for girls. 

It is admitted by all enlightened Hindus that .early mar- 
riages and unequal matches are mischievouk They believe 
that early union leads to the production of unhealthy families, 
and ultimately the moral and intellectuald eterioration of 
the whole race. 

31. Sakharam Aejtjj?’. — ^I nfant marriages as such having 
reached tjfeir crisis are happily now on the wane......... ... I am 

aware that Gujrat and parfs of the mofussil, far too much 
removed from the beneficial influences of western culture, 
occasionally indulge in the suicidal and demoralising luxury 
of infant marriages ; but •this very fact rather proves the 

exception than the rule We have therefore to deal 

not so much with infant marriages as with early mar- 

3:iages. ...The baneful effects of early consummation 

• so patent and far reaching that, men who would 

their orthodoxy in other matters, now 
wil^gly defer the consnmmation of marriage in the case of 

their children to a pretty long period. 
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32. S. H. Chiplonkab,— Mr. Malabari appears to be 
under tbe impression that, the system of infant marriage prevails 
very largely amongst the Brahmins especially, whereas the 
truth is that the system is least prevalent amongstthe Brahmins, 
as compared with the non-Brahminical sections of the Hindu 
community. The system in question is also not confined to the 
Hindu community only, but is more or less prevalent among the 
Mahomadans and other native communities, even Parsis not 
excepted. ^ 

As a general rale no Hindu girl is. married before 5lie has 
entered upon her 8th year, and nothing*can thoroforo bo more 
incorrect than to describe all these marriages as infant marriages. 
I may even add, that, except in Q-ujrat and the adjoining Native 
States, infant marriages in the proper and litoral sense of that 
term, are almost unknown. And even there, this system is 
principally confined to one section of the Hindu commifnity viz. 
the Kadwa Kanhis, among whom the marriago season comes 

once in a period of 10 or 12 years The larger and more 

predominant caste almost invariably sets the fashion, and thus 
the contagion spreads. The extent of the evil, for I yield to 
none in regarding it as an evil all the same, is very limited, 
and so we must not allow our minds to be carried away by any 
exaggerated notions on the subject. 

During the last 20 years, a good deal has been effected in 
the direction of discountenancing early marriages, so^ much so 
that, as justly observed by the learned writer of tho Buroda 
Census Report, the average marriage age for girls among tho 
Hindus is now between 10 and 11, whoi’oas only 20 years 

since it was quite different .D^ing tho next 10 or 

20 years wc shall see a still greater change in tho samo direction, 
if the Hindu mind, which is very conservative, and impatient, 
nay suspicious, of all external influence, does not undergo any 
revulsion of feeling in consoquenco of any outside pressure, 

however benevolout in itself I fully agree with Mr. 

Sectetary Mackenzie in the sound advice he has given to Mr. 

I Mftlabari, who would do weU to re-read and specially study the 
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Chapter on Spain in the second Yolume of Buckle's History 

ctf civilization in England... 

In conclusion I have only to add that, this system of early 
2narriages, which is now prevalent among the Hindus, is an 
institution of only modern growth. It originated with the 
last years 0 / the Peishwa dynasty, and received abnormal 
development in the early years of British administration, so 
far at least as this part of the country is concerned. Soon after 
the establishment of schools and colleges, and immediately after 
the cl<Pse of the ^mutiny ^of 1857, the early pioneers of social 
reform directed their ai?tention to this among other subje G,ts,. 
and they and their successors have been silently working in the 
proper direction, with considerable success thus far, and with 
the prospect of a still greater success in the immediate future. 

^ In tSis Presidency the avez’age marriage age for Hindu 
girls is ftetweefi 10 and 12, or to be more accurate about 10 
certainly. How l§t us see if this average age at which marri- 
ages take place, not only in the Presidency, but as a general 
rule in all parts of India, can in any sense be said to be very 
backward, when compared with the minimum marriageable age 
which is fixed by the English law, and which is considered by 
that law to be si^ciantly high for giving legal validity to the 
consent* of the contracting parties. The following extract 
speaks for itself. The next disability is want of age. This is 
sufficient to render voidable other contracts, on account of the 
imbecility^of judgment in the^nfant who contracts ; a forUori, 
therefore it ought to avoid this the most important contract of 
any. Therefore, it a hoy under 14, or a girl under 12 years of 
age, marries, their •.marriage is only inchoate and imperfect, 
and when either of them comes to the age of consent aforesaid, 
they may disagree, and declare the marriage void, without any 
divorce or sentence in a court. This is fouuded in the Civil Ihw. 
But the Canon law paid a greater regard to the constitution, than 
the age of the parties ; for if they were hahiles ad mafrimoniuM 
It was a good marriage, whatever their age might be, and in 
our aw it is so far a marriage that, if at the age of consent the 
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contracting parties agree to continue together, they need not 
be married again ”( Broom’s Commentaries on the Law of 
England Yol. I. page 526) T 

The following figures are quoted from the last Census 
Report hg this Gentleman. 
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33. Eao Sahib Vishram Ramjee GHOLLAX.-^-Female 
cMldren from 7 to 16 years old are commonly married. The 
girls of high caste Marathas called Maratha proper, remain nn- 
married in very many instances till 30 or more years. The Brah- 
mins are bound so to speak, to get their girls married before 
they arrive at the age of puberty, that is about their 12th year, 
but some girlslabove that age are to be found unmarried amongst 
Brahmins also. The average ages at which boys and girls are 
marred amongst us varry from 16 to 20 years in the case of 
the former, and from to 12 in the case of the latter. 

34. R. Gr. Bhanbarkar, Professor of Sanakrit, Deccan 

College. — ^Why should we suppose the child marriages, that 
do t.iike place in Hindu society, to be ill sorted. The parents 
of the bridegroom and the bride belong to the same caste and 
same s(>bial condition, and from child*hood the girl and the 
boy are brought up in the belief that, they are destined to 
be wife and husband, and that their mutual relation is as much 
the work of nature, and consequently inviolable, as the relation 
between brother and sister, or parents and children. This 
belief enters into the formation of their character, . and they 
grow up as iyife and husband, and conseq[uently become 
adapted to each other. Oases of child marriage proving ill sorted 
afterwards, are therefore extremely rare, and deserve no consi- 
deration.^. The earliest age at which a boy begins to live 

as husband is 18 or 17, and the girl as wife is 14 or 13, and 
ordinarily I believe it is higher. It is however extremely rare 
that a girl begins to bear children before she is 16, 

Overpopulatida is anoiiher evil efiect attributed to early 
marriage ; but I believe if we compare an average case of this 
with a similar one of late marriage, we shall not find^the 
fecundity of the former to be greater. 

•Though, tkeref ore, I cannot agree with Mr, Malabari in 
attributing such woeful results to child marriage^ I do think 
that the custom is productive of evil. A young .man is too 
early burdened with the cares and responsibility of a family, 



and even when his parents, being alive, relieve him of the 
burden, the excitement and diversion of thought inseparable ; 

from a married life, render a single minded devotion to studies 
and to the improvement of the mind all but impossible. The 
result is worse in the case of girls. The merest elementary 
education is all that can be given to them, under the present 
circumstaces. Their being married when they ai^ 8 or 9 years 
old, increases also the chance of their becoming child-widows. 

And I believe that $ a young man and a young woman ibegin 
to jUve as husband and wife in all cases when they are 21 or 22 
and 16 or 17 respectively, the total physical effect will be 
better than at present. But I would not avoid the evil, and 
secure the good, by a legislative measure. 

35. GrAVniSHAUfKAR UdEVSHAKKAR, (feHAVNAGAR). — As 

far as my kuowledg extends, infant marriages are not common 
among the bulk of the Hindu population, but are confined 
chiefly to a few among the upper classes, such as Brahmins 
Kshatrayas and Wanias, The prohibition against the remarri- 
age of widows also operates among nearly the same classes, 
as well as the more respectable of the Rajputs, Grrassias, and 
Patidars ^ 

I consider 11 year% for girls and 15 to 17 for boys* to be 
fairly good marriageable ages for the two sexes, in a tropical 
country like India. » 

36. Nagixoas Tulsidas. — When there are too many 
sub-divisions of castes, with strict injunctions against inter- 
marriage outside the sub-division, it is natural that parents 
become anxious to secure for their ^ns and/daughiers suitable 
wives and husbands, as soon as possible. This has been carried 
to €uch an absurd extreme, that in Grujrat and Kathiawar, 
infants a few months old are married in some castes, 
where marriages are allowed to be celebrated at ceftaiif 
long intervals. In these castes, even unborn children 
are married. This is managed thus. When two women are in 

the fi&ely way, io whose children's marriage there is no hin- ^ 



di'ance on account of consanguinity &c., they agree, with their- 
husbands consent, that if the issue of oiie is a male child and 
that of the other a girl, the two unborn children are to be re- 
garded as married. With this understanding, the two mothers 
go through the ceremony with balls of flowers in their laps. 
If the issue of both is male or female, the ceremony goes for 
nothing. Sudh is the absurd extreme to which the system 
of infant marriages is carried on. Howe-ver there is this to 
atone ^or it, that remarriages are open to^females as well as 
males in these castes..,? 

The evil (Infant marriage) exists not only among the Hindus 
but also among the Mahomedans, and even among the Parsis, 
and .to some extent among the uneducated classes. The hot 
climate has also to* answer for the evil to some extent. 

^ 3/. Paxdurang Balibh.ujea. — With regard to infant- 

marriages, there cannot be two opinions that they are baneful 
in the extreme. They sap the foundation of all physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral growth. They enfeeble the individual. They 
degenerate the community. They impoverish the country.. But 
strongly as I would condemn the practice of infant marriages, 
the question is whether such marriages are at all frequent or 
commoh at the present day go far as my ex- 

perience goes, I think that the practice has become almost 

obsolete.^..... The married couple do not cohabit till 

they attain the age of puberty. In the Prabhu caste, to which 
I belong, infant marriages are very rare indeed. Within the 
last decad© I have not seen or heard of any 

Most parents :5nd it (JifEcult to secure suitable husbands 
foi their daughters^ unless they promise and can afford to pay 
a good round sum of money (seldom below Rs. 1,000) to ^ the 
intended bridegroom or his parents. It is now become almost 
\ fashion for one side to demand, and for the other to submit 
to this payment, as a condition precedent to marriage. The 
result 18, children of poor parents who cannot pay the heavy 
price, glow up to a mature age, without the chance of marriage- 
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38. Lakhmidas Khimji* — The picture of evil and disas- 
trous consequences of infant marriage and enforced widowhood 
drawn by Mr. Malabari in his paper is, in my opinion, true in 
all its sense, and not at all imaginary, and the evil consequences 
from these long continued practices among the Hindus are 
even more than what Mr. Malabari has described. 

39. Lalshankar TJmiashankar. — ^Twelve years ago 
an anti-early-marriage-association was formed at Ahmedabad, 
of which Mr. AmbSlal Sakarlal Desai and myself were ^secre- 
taries. After a good deal of discussion, #it was ^found. that the 
greater evil was in maiTying a boy in his infancy, and that 
the increase of age in the case of boys would, of itself, lead to 
improvement in the case of girls. Accordingly the following 
affirmation was fixed to be the qualification rf a member. 

That I shall not celebrate the marriage of my son 
before he completes his 16th year, or that I shall seek for his 
wife a girl who is at least o years younger than himself. • 

2, That I shall try to delay my daughter’s marriage till 
as high an age as is not objectionable, according to the 
Shastras.” 

More than 200 persons from different castes and places 
in Gujrat became members. Monthly meetings were held, and 
tracts were issued. A,, few marriages took place unSer the 
rules, but several broke the pledge, saying their caste 
members in the association being few they were unable to 
follow the rules. After a 5ew years, some of the 
energetic members left the place, and the progress be- 
came slow. The pamphlets were discontinued, and the 
association is now only a name. Tfee above^'cxperience showed 
the necessity of making an attempt with one entire caste. 
Wlple at Sholapur, I found that in the Ifingayet community, 
which consists of more than 5000 inhabitants of the place, and 
which though commercial, is very backward in educationr 
marriages were taking place at an extremely young age, some- 
time while in cradles, and a good deal of useless expense was 
incurred on such occasions, I discussed the subject with the in- 




telligent leaders of the community, and they adopted some 
rnles.........and got them sanctioned by the whole caste. I am 

glad to say that some of the rules have immediately come into 
force, and I hope all will be followed as occasion arises 

In the Deccan, where there are not so many subdivisions 
among Brah'inins as there are in Gujrat, the sphere of selection 
is wider and thft evil is less. In Gujrat too the evil is not so mucli in 
the castes in which the brides are scarce. In families that are con- 
sidei’ed “Kulwan,"' and in castes where the* number of girls is 
greater than thift of bQj'b, the evil fe much spread. It therefore 
seems to me that leaders of castes should be persuaded *to 
introduce the reform in their castes, by making rules according 
to their requirements. 

40. '' CHATURl^Hoojr Morarji. — Among the Aryan people 

marriages are •celebrated between the 8th and 12 th year — 

This is just. Some persons marry their daughters before the 
latter have completed their 6th year. But this is contrary 
both to the Shastras and usage, because they cannot enjoy 
eonnubial happiness. 

41. Bam Shastri Diksh.it Apte, of Poona. — In the 
times of former governments, marriages of boys and girls were 
performed in the same way as they now are, but the people 
then possessed strong bodily constituticms and lived long. In 
those times, there existed the undivided family system, 
and only* one member of ^ family had to look after the 
maintenance of the whole family, while the others led an 
easy and quiet sort of life. This state of things was possible, 
as in those times the people enjoyed landed hereditary incomes, 
but such not being'' the casS now, one marii cannot provide for 
the maintenance of the whole family. Famih’es have thus been 
divided, and every man has now to bear the burden of main- 
taining his own family. To earn a livelihood, the chief resource 
how*left to the people is ( government ) service, which they can 
enter only after studying the English language and passing 
certain examinations. The trouble and anxiety consequent 
upon these, tells upon the constitution of the younger geuerationj^ 


who thus become weak and subject to disease. This is the 
cause of the people^s weakness, and infant marriages have 
nothing to do with it, because though infant marriages are now 
celebrated, the same are not consummated, until both the hus- 
band and the wife have attained the age of maturity. The 
difference between the ages of the two is also in many cases not 
inconsiderable. (Gangadhar Shastri gives the' same opinion 
at page 165 of the Selections.) 

42 . Manmohskdas Dayaldas. — Girls in towns ^attain 
puberty, generally speaking, between ""the ages of 10 and 12, 
anS those in the country between 16 and 18. As regards 
bearing children, nothing depends upon ivhether a woman 
has had natural or unnatural menstruation. It is our belief 
that a girl who has menstruated unnaturally will be a mother 
sooner ( than one who has menstruated naturally), a# is %he 
case Avith a mango graft which is fed by various manures and 
chemicals. But it is an indisputable fact, '’that the fruit of 
such a graft never equals in quality a fruit that has been 
naturally borne by a tree. Looking rather minutely into the 
matter, it appears that, out of the children of the present gener- 
ation, hardly two per cent can be said to be a fine set of children. 
It is our belief that, every woman miscarries sjt least once or 
twice in the begining. Jt is past human belief that, the pro- 
geny proceeding from originally diseased wombs can ever be 
strong and healthy, since, according to medical soiree, un- 
natural menstruation is a disease. 

43. GANGAdiiAu Shastri Datar of Poona. — When a 
girl is married in her childhood, the mind then being stable, her 
♦sense of respect towards her husbafid is strengthened by the 
advice of her elders, who tell her to look upon her husband as 
her.-god, and there thus remains no possibility of her character 
being afterwards spoilt. When marriages are, however, per- 
formed at a late age, the mind being unstable, it m possible the 
character may be spoilt. 

i-pAK-nir Naraten Kisow YAithA*r^Oi late infant 
betKjm curse to. the Hindus. 



Among the higher classes of Hindus especially, girls are 

married to boys sometime, s in their teens, and to old men of 
50 or 55. 

45. Pandit Gtjitolal.— The institution of child mar- 
riages, that is, marriages in which the bridgroom and the bride 
are children, and have not attained the marriageable age, is 
now prevalent In spite of its being opposed to the Shastras and 
to reason. 


4§ , GfoKif iiDAs Kah akdas P ar — In some cases . 

tlieie are appar&tly n(j sab-divisions, but there are degrees in 
the caste positions o£ different members, and there is then '"on 
the part of parents a strong desire to marry their children, 
and particularly daughters, in the highest families available.. 

some <5astes, marriages between members of the 
same go4ra, or*het ween persons otherwise within the prohibited 
wrcle of relationship, though prohibited by law, are recognized. 

he custom of marrying^ within prohibited degrees is of recent 
origin , such marriages are in my opionion of doubtful validity. 
Another practice equally repugnant to the notions- of orthodox 
Hindus, which has arisen from the difficulty of getting a suffi- 
cient number of eligible girls, is the very abominable system of 
exchanges. Th8 family of A can only get a bride for one of 
fromB s family, on condition of A’s family giving one 
0 its girls, to a boy in B’s. In many cases, there is no bride to- 
got, unless there is a bride^for exchange. This practice has- 
gone so far that sometimes when the bride’s family has no 
present necessity for a girl, there are conditions made to the 
effect that the future female issue of the marrying girl sboulda 
at the disposal of, the mei&bers of her parent’s family, for the 
pnipose of procuring in exchange girls for boys that might be 
rn in the family. In same castes no bride can be got .ex- 
cept on condition of exchange, 

widowhorwf°^°T^A“ There is no enforced 

w dowhood in India, at present. Hor is there any such a 

general early marriage system prevalent, as can he remedied by 

Government action, either executive or legislative. 


If evidence is of any value, I could cite at least ten times 
more cases of happy unions in early life, some even beyond the "i' 
dreams of such writers ( as Mr. Malabari). But I refrain. 

If a healthy mind in a healthy body may be accepted as good 
evidence, in order to judge of the results of such mrraied life, I 

I could produce the evidence of scores of [^families over at I 

least 3 generations, producing men able to wdrh at 50, 60 | 

and at ages yet higher. Those who mourn in these days of I 

diseased constitution^ or weakened intellects, and perh?^s of 

perverted morals... ..must seek th^ causSs of such tin- 

hafjpy results in quarters other than those of these early 
married Hindus, who have been trained under proper family 
influences. 

48. His Highness the Thakor Sahi^ of MorI'I*— T he 
evil consequences resulting both directly and inSiirectl^’’ from i 

infant marriages, are very numerous and disastrous..: .** 

Here in our part of the country where. the evil is growing as 
any where else, the most galling of all the results is the 
growth of sickly generations, and the consequent early old age i 

and grave. These marriages are a stumbling block in the way 
of study. Of late, I have noticed, with heartfelt regret, several 
instances, in wich infants that promised to turn*' out the ^bright- 
est jewels in their infancy, have had the edges of their intellect 
and energy blunted, by theix' being marxied to bi*ides of e<|ual 
age at an eaidy age, when they “^ere to find full e^ope and 
development. I think there are not, and cannot be, in these 
days of western civilisation, two opinions as to the enormity of 
this evil, and that it ought to be put a stop to 

An old man of 60 or 70 vergiflg on the grave is married, 
nnd that too with impunity at present, to a tender giii of 10 or 
12,r>for sheer Sake of money. 

What horror is this ? 

49. Shantaram Haraybn. — Statistics fiave been Oited | 
to shew that, the customs complained against apply to a 
Imited section of people. I should say to this, in the first 
place, that even if the evil is limited in extent, that is no reason 



why it should be tolerated, merely because it does not prevail 
more largely. In the second place, it should be remembered 
that, in this country, the lower classes regulate their social 
procedure by the example of the higher classes. TTidow 
marriages being disallowed among the latter as sinful, the lower 
classes though excepted from the ban, intuitively as it were 
learn to look Uipon it with some prejudice, and in illustration of 
this, one could mention non-Brahmin communities, • among 
whom widow marri age was allowed and prevailed formerly, but 
who, within Hvpg memory, declared themselves against the 

custom * 

I must further point out what has struck me all along in noti- 
cing the several comments made upon his (Mr, Malbari’s) paper 
that*noiie of his hostile critics has attempted to show that what 

he«calls^an evil is not an evil... ^This is a point which 

Reserves special notice, as showing that, generally speaking, 
most agree or feci forced to agree, most, that is, of those who 
are enlightened, that infant marriage and enforced widowhood 
are evils. That they are...... not only social but economic evils 

is the best argument that can be used to show that, the State 
has an interest in mitigating their influence, and in preventing 
their mischiefs, #so far at least as that influence and those mis- 
chiefs fend to deteriorate the physical capacities and morality 
of the communities concerned, and breed.... .....mischiefs of an 

economic;^ nature..... 

50. Jaswantsing, ThIkore Sahib of Limbdi. — The 
baneful consequences of infant marriages have begun to be 
felt, and other circumstances, such as the poverty of the people 
&c. are, though inlperceptibly, helping the cause of reform by 
the difficulties thrown in the way of such marriages. 

SECTION III. BENGAL PRESIDENCY." 

51. 0. H. Tawney, Director of Public Instruction.— 
A large body of medical opinion was collected by the late re- 
foimer, Babu Keshub Chandra Sen, to the effect that that limit 
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•(i.e. of marriageable age,) should be 14 years, and it is now the law 
-of the land. There seems to be no doubt that, if a Hindu omits to 
give his daughter in marriage before the ago of puberty, he brings 
damnation upon 3 generations of ancestors. But there seems 
to be considerable uncertainty as to the definition of the period 
of puberty. On the whole it seems to be clear:— <1) That ac- 

cording to educated native opinion in Bengal 1^4 and 20 arc 
the proper ages for the marriage of women and men respective- 
ly. (2) That marriages generally take place before these ages. 
And (3) that such marriages constitute the evi[.l denounebd by 
(reformers as infant marriage. 

Several students have already banded themselves , into 
associations, and bound themselves by pledges to remain single 
until they attain a certain age. The influence of educated, 
parents is tending in the same direction. „ 

52. C. T. Metcalfe, C.S.I., Commissioner of the Oriss-i 
Division.— In Orissa, the evil is less than in Jdengal, for here 
young children are only betrothed, and a second ceremony 
takes place when the wife is old enough to cohabit with her 
husband ; but in Bengal the infant proceeds at once to her 
future home. Among the Kandaets and Kurrans of Orissa, 
infant marriage is .not practised at all, and '‘girls and boys 
attain the age of 16 and=<20 before they think of marriage. In 
some places, such as Tajpore, whole communities are to be 
found, who do not marry till the girls are 16 and the boys are 20. 

53. A. Smith, Commissioner, Presidency Division.^ — 
As to the existence of the evils described by him ( Mr. Mala- 
bari), there can be no doubt As regards infant marriages, 
■there is a consensus of opinion, as to the limit of marriageable 
age having been raised, with the progress of education and the 
widening influence of a healthier public opinion. 

54. F. M, Hallid.ay, Commissioner, PATNt Divtsiois. — 
The evils of early marriage and enforced widowhood are ad- 
ma^d on all hands, but the means proposed for their removal 
■ao^ i^^lly considered to be neither practicable nor desirable. 



Boy. — T here are people yvIio, i£ 

I may so^ give their daughters in marriage to the 

highest bidder, who may be too old to marry a gixi of 10 or 
12 years of age, and depart this life long ere the girl reaches 
her mature age. 

56. Babu Sailash Chandra Bhattachaeji, Head 
Master, Zilla School, Noakhally. — The whole question of 
‘infant marriage^ turns upon the unanimous injunctions of 
the Shastras to marry girls before the age jgf puberty............ 

Generally, the seeking of a bridegroom begins with the girFs 
slipping into the 7th or "Sth year of age, and ordinarily the marri- 
age is consummated with her 10th or 11th year. The feelings 
of the educated guardians in all communities are against the 
•custom but no one is, in his own case, prepared yet to put up 
witji the social ignWiny, attaching to the departure from a 
deep-roofed and time-honoured custom, enjoined by the Shastras. 

In spite of j;he social degradation that attaches to the 
selling of brides, the practice is rather common all over 
Bengal, and cruelly oppresses certain sections of the community. 

57. 0. N. Barlow, Commissioner, Bhagllpur Di- 
vision. — Some of the leading gentlemen, belonging to the 
orthodox party, make a distinction between the two cases, and 
suggest •that the proposals of Mr. Malabari, involving direct 
interference by the State with inf ant marriages, whieh are hot 
inculcated by the Shastras, might be attempted; but they decline 
to approve of anything being'-done to assist the remarriage of 
widows, as they view the prevailing system upon this head as 
supported by the sanction of religion. 

58. Babe P:eARY Mohan Sircar. — Hindu girl gener- 
ally attains her age*of puberty, after she passes her 12th year 
and before she reaches her 14th; but there is no knowing 
when such an event will happen. Consequently a Hindu parent 
is obliged to m^rry his daughter, at or before the age of 12. 

59. Babu Gopal Chender Mookerlee.— H e says ^^that 
early marriage cements love from the tender ages of the 
married people-^’ In his opinion early marriage in boys leads 


to no obstractiou of their education and progress. To prove 
this he states “that 9/10 ths. of the University graduates are 
led through the hymeneal altar.” 

60. Babu Hori Mohun Chandra. — He quotes the fol- 


lowing statistics from Mr. Eourdillon’s report on the census 
of 1881 in Bengal. 

Staternent showing, for cMlclrm from 5 to 9 gears of age, 
the proportion home hy the married and widowed to every 100 
children of that age. ^ ^ 


Males., 

Females. 

Keligions. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Married* 

Widowed. 

... 1. 

Hindus 

10.31 

.29 

27.12 

^ 1.14 

Mahomedans 

2.26 

.06 

16.03 

.70 

Ohristians 

1.40 

.02 

2.14 

.17 

Buddhists — ..... 

•8 

.04 

2.96 

.18 

Aboriginals 

2.27 

.04 

4.H4 

.26 

* 

All religions 

7.32 

.20 

22.56 

• .96 

Statement showing the number of the married in every 100 

persons between 10 and 15 years of age. 



Hindus 



Males. 

23.35 

Females. 

66.59 

Mahomedans 

•** ■ »■.. 


0.90 

68.59 

Christians 

... 


4.19 . 

14.87 _ 

Buddhists 

... ... 


3.16 

23.03" 

Aboriginals 

... ... 


9.05 

26.12 

All religions 


■ . **%-■. «.' « ft 

18.50 

65,74 
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Mr. BoiirdiUon writes may be assumed that ao 

marriages take place during the first quinquennial period.*..**. 
Among that people (i. e. the Hindus) more than 10 boys in 
every 100, between 5 and 10 years old, are bridegrooms while 
of the girls 28 in 100, or more than 1 in 4, are wives or widows 
at an age when, if they were in Europe, they would be in the 
nursery or the ^nfant school. 

The following statistics arc also quoted. 

Tdfal number of Jliudu niak^ and females m all India mid 
the pereentage if nuileH ^md/emalei^ of different age^ from I in 
60 gears. 






Malo.s. 

Feiiiali'H. 


Single 

... 

...4. 

39,7W,-i77 

2.%i'7(i,l!^2 


Married ... 

... 

... 


4o,iKr,,(iii 

m 

Widowed 


Total ... 

4,405,808 

at,4!Ki,i-’15 

10,117,1:!,". 

Hl,(:7!>,8"8 


Unspecified * 

/ 

Ages. 

OaiAKJo To'cal .*** 

11,51.^,012 10,2IH.;Mr> 

00, 009, 227 9!, 928.22:5 

Jlixorn# 

-dailies* 

0 

to 1> 

... 

« . * .*<• 

«*ft 2(>*/ i 

27*20 

10 

j, 1*^1:" • . f 


.... ... 

...■■12*20 

lO'il 

15 

„ 10 ■ ... 


m 

... 8*21 

7*00 

20 

33 ^‘"1 •«* 

*»* 

«tt« . »«» 

... 8*14 

in 2 

25, 

„ 29, ... 

4 1 « 

... 

... 0’ia 

0*30 

30 

,, . •i4 ... 

# »*. 

... *** 

... 8‘0S 

8410 

35 

„30'' ... 

• # » 

.XU 

... 5*02 

.5*38, 

40 

33 44 ' 


#» * * .» 

... 0*51 

irm 

45 

33 40 ' ... 


««* .«« 

■ "... 3*47 

3*25 

no 

„ 54 

»$% 

... ««« 

.... 4*40 

4 ‘73 

55 

3, 50 ■ c.. 

... 

l.t **Ot 

■. ... ro:i 

ViH 

(jU and o?er 


■<**« ' i*#' 


5*07 




Tosai.,.. lOti'ttO 

umm 


m * 
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Percentage of population of differmi ages f rom 1 to 60 years. 


,,, 

Ages. 


Italy. 

England. 



Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

0 to 4 ... 



Both sexes 13’82 


■ 13*22 

5 j, 9 ... 

••• ... 

• , . 

11-01 

10*76 

^ 12*41 

11-84 

10 „ 14 ... 

... ... 


10-16 

9-90 

11-10 

1('-4I) 

15 19 ... 

... ... ... 


8-73 

9*31 

10-03 

10-59 

20 „ 24 ... 

• • » •f%, • - • 

... 

8*63 

8-82 

8-80 

9-12 

25 „ 29 ... 


.. . 

7'63 

7^84 


• 8-00 

30 „ 34 ... 

*.» ... ... 


Hi 

.7-25 

• 6-65 

.(>•79' 

35 „ 39 ... 

.«• ... 


619 

6^22 

5*89 

.5-97 ' 

40 „ 44 ... 

... «#• ... 

... 

6*14 

6-34 

5 33 

5*4,5,' 

45 J, 49 ... 

.•«. ...: •,« 


6-V9 

5-13 

4’33 

4*5:1 

60 „ 64 ... 

, ... 


6-20 

5'12 

■ 3*84. 

. ■•4*02' 

66 „ 69 ... 

••• ... ... 


3-33 

3-22 

3*02 

.. ',3*18 

60 and over 

... 

... 

8-97 

8-6^ 

6*93 ^ 
J 

7*ao:, 

m ' 



Male and female population in Bengal and tkcir percentages 
at different ages from 1 to 60 years. 


Ages. 

Hindu males. 

Hindu females. 

Porcentago 
of males. 

■" ' 

Percentage 
of Jnnales. 

0 to 9 ... ... 

'j 



r 

-28-47 


10 A „ 14 





ii-15 

- 8,9 

16.1 „ 19 





7-70 

7-3 

20i „ 24 





7-37 

83 

25 „ 29 


22,578,544 

22,874,262 


8-99 

9*4 

30 „ 39 





15-lG 

14-5 

40 „ 49 





10-2 

10*0 

60 „ 69 




1 

5-9 

6*4 

60 and upwards,. . 

J 

f 


1 

4-87 

6-5 




Total. 

T 

99-81 

99*8 


3VIr. Bourdillon also writes: point of fact, every member 

oftbo female population is given in marriage as soon as she 
has reached a marriageable age, and the figitres represqpti^ag 
unmarried females above the ago of 15 years, arc really largely 
composed of the prostitutes who form a separate and distinctly 
definite class, in every district of these Provinces/’ 


j 





6L, B^ritxsh Indian Association* — Tiie Goiiimittee 
readily admit that^ iindei* certain circum,staiicevSj in some castes 
and certain places, considerable harm is done by the practice 
of early and ill assorted marriages. Infant marriages, i. e, 
marriages of girls under 5 years of age, haYO become excecfl- 
ingly rare, anti the average age of marriage for boys and girls 
has risen to a iifarked extent. Enlightened popular opinion,,.--* 
has already begun to assert itself. The expensivencss of marri- 
ages, and the hard struggle for existence, also afl<‘cting tluj 
age of Hindu girls, in tli43 same manner. The Oornmitteo,,, 
deny that it has been proved that early marriage is the solo 
or the most important cause of the degeneracy of tlio native 
race. Climate, food, hereditary predisposition to diseasi), 

^ injudicioiw selection^in marriage, and other e-aust^s O'f arrestcMl 
growth, parent factors in the case, and it is illogitaal to 
overlook them. 

62 , Jbssok'e Tndian Association.— Wo hold tliat early 
marriage weakens the physical strength of a nation : it Htunts 
its full growth and development, it the courage and 

•energy of the individuals, and brings forth a race of piH)ph^ 
weak in strength and wanting in hardihood* Thin is but one Hide 
of the picture ; it^ other and brighter side IniH bec^n overlookocL 
Mr. Malubaxi has considered the iustitiitipu pIiyHicully only,*. 
Its moral influence he has not taken into cousideraiiom It is ii 
most powo 5 ;f ttl check upon our youths against dtsviaiing in wan- 
tonness and vice* Wo arc often told that early marriages urt^ like- 
ly to bo unhappy, on account of the absence of froe-wil! and 
choice in the married parties, but in our opinion there is v<?ry 
little truth in this as)«ortion* The Hindus arc the (mly nation, 
among whom matrimonial scandals, and dingratHdul brotudiOB 
between liuBbands and wives, are rarely heard of* Hie absence 
of clunamxml discretion in hnsbandH and wives, in 

mare "than compensated by the .intorest, which tlieir guardians 
take, in uniting them to suitable matchos* The stdcefimt by 
the youtlis eager for marriage, may bo influencod by mn-mid 
transitory considerations, while the sober judgment of their 



guardians is above them. Moreover continuous association 
from their early years, offers sufficient opportunities to the 
married parties to be acquainted with each other’s traits of 
character and thoughts, and by smoothening their differences, 
and enhancing their reciprocity, teaches them to assimilate 
and live joint and peaceful lives. 

63 . Kumar PkamothA Bhushan Dkva* Raja of Nal- 
DANGA. — That it ( Infant marriage ) leads to deterioration of 
the race, and phj^sical suffering to the young wives ajpd their 
children, is admitted even by the ancient nledical science of 
the Hindus the Ayur Vedas. 


SECTION lY. NORTH-WEST PROVINCES *AND 
OUDH, THE PUNJAB, CENTRAL PROVINCES, 
BURMA, ASSAM, COORO, HV DRAB AD * 
(DECCAN) &c. 


64 . Chief Secretauv TO Governmbnx N. W. P. anb 
OuDH. — ^The betrothal of infants, no doubt, gives rise to 
incompatible unions, and excluds that individual fiuedom of 
choice, which Englishmen are accustomed to think essential to 
happiness in the married state. But this view is not shared by 
all Western nations ; and very many who are opposed to child 
marriage seem prepared to admit that, the real injury to the 
community at large is due to premature cohabitation, and not 
to early betrothal. The Lieutenant Goveraor and Chief Com- 
missioner is not disposed to underrate the”"drawbaok8 of infant 
marriage. Besides its own peculiar evils, it is responsible for 
the existence of a large number of widows among the higher 
castes, and it is entirely roponsible for that form of widow- 
hood in which women have never been wives or mothers.. • 

6o. C. K. Hawkins, Defuty Commissioner, Amrit- 
sar — I would first observe that infant betrothals and marriages 
are not specially oriental institutions. They were well known 



ill Europe at a comparatively recent historical period. They 
have now disappeared, without any special action on the part oi 
any State. 

66. Hoisioxjeablb D. C. Bakkley, Membbe of the Le- 
gislative Council of the Punjab Q-oveenment.— The case 
oi the marriage of a girl to a boy who is her junior need not, 
arise from any criminal motive, and when it does, all that can 
be done is to punish the crime when committed and proved. 

In4;he Punjab at least, early marriages ^re probably loss 
prevalent among %he illiterate masses than among the educa- 
ted. There are considerable tracts of country in which the 
customs of the people are opposed to early marriages, and it 
is usually the higher castes and the people of best social posi- 
tion wlio Consider them most necessary. Where they do not 
prevail, tke physical characteristics of the people are evidently 
hotter than whore they do. 

67. Diwan Ram Nath, Disteict Judge, HosinAiunm.— 
No sensible man will deny the truth of Mr. Malabari's remarks, 
and I will further add that infant marriage is not only fatal 
to the physical and moral interests of tlio young couple, but 
it is to some extent ruinous to the girl’s parents, who to 
please the other .party, spend money beyond their means, and 
thus involve themselves in debts and overksting troubles.*^’ One 
of the causes of indebtedness of the agriculturists, jagirdars, and 
old families is kwrtoot, or anxiejiy to get a great name on the 
occasions of marriage &c., and if a father of a high caste girl 
does not show his hirtoot beyond his means on such occasions, 
he is sure to expect the displeasure of his daughter'’ s parents- 
in-law, and his daughter will, during her infancy, reeeivo the 
hints of the failure and ill-troatmont. 

68. Denzil Ibbetson, Diebotoe of Pu blu ; iNSTEUtnu 
Punjab.— I agr^e with much that the writer ( Mr. IMalabari ) 

, Heavy expeuHcs are not or«liuariiy made wheatlio marriages am 
performed of adult males and females, because in Biicb easeH the pa- 
rents of tke bridegroom are rather anxioas to get their son marriod, atul 
the sou himself rather wants a wife than money. 


says of the great evils caused by these two customs. It must be 
remembered, however, that neither of them is by any means 
universal in the Punjab. Throughout a large proportion of 
our area, infant marriage is the exception (Census Report 1881 
paragraphs 688 to 690) ; And it must be remem- 

bered that infant marriage, if it leads in one way to immorality 
and suffering, in another way prevents it. Unchastity and 
offences connected with women are conspicuously more fre- 
quent in the west ^ the Punjab, where infant marriage is the 
exception, than in the east, where it is . the rcle 

The form of marriage by which a woman is for purposes 
of cohabitation the wife of A, while her children by him, are 
for purposes of inheritance reckoned as the children of B in the 
next generation, is common enough among semi-civilipei Traces, 
and is by no means necessarily criminal or^immojal. -But 
where it is the exception, it probably does lead to immorality. 
Our law, however, provides punishment for adultery, and I do 
not think we can profitably do more. 

69. Rai SIulkaj h. a.. Extea Assistant Coii.M;issioNEE 
Gl'rdAsttjb, Punjab. — ^I'here cannot be any manner of doubt 
that infant marriage is a serious evil. It is the cause of many of 
oar social grievances ; it goes to increase the number of widows, 
and has a very injurious influence on the developmenr of both 
the body and the mind of the nation. Perhaps not a single 
good woi-d can be said in its favour these daj's. A Jarge sec- 
tion of my countrymen both Hindus and Mahomedans, would 
be glad if infant marriage could disappear from the country... 

In the Punjab, it is the custom among almost all classes 
to betroth boys and girls when they are mere infants. Most 
people have not the courage to refuse an offer of betrothal for 
their sons, when it comes from the parents of a girl, for fear of 
getting a bad name among the community to which they belong. 
Others again hasten to get their sons betrothed, "because if » bo-y 
grows up unbetrothed it is frequently considered to be due to 
Efeae ddEect in the boy or the family, and it then becomes 
difficnlt to get the boy betrothed afterwards. On the other 



hand, the parents of a girl are anxious to betroth her as soon 
as possible^ for if they wait till the girl grows up, they rarely 
succeed in finding a suitable match for her, all the boys of well- 
to-do families haying been betrothed beforehand. In that 
case, it becomes necessary always to be on the look-out for a 
widower of comjtortable means, or the girl is given in marriage 
to a boy of poor parents. 

Such considerations induce the parents boys and girls to 
betroth'^their chiy^ren while mere infants of one, two, or three 
years ......... P arents at the time of betrothing their children 

are in many cases sincerely of opinion that they will marry 
their children at a ripe age. But when the girl grows up to 
the age of 13 or 14 jears, she attains the age of puberty , and 
her parents think it necessary to give her in marriage. But as 
boys do not attain the age of maturity as early as girls do, the 
father of the boy finds that his son at the age of 13 or 14 years 
is a mere stripling, and, if a man of education, he is .opposed to 
the marrirge. He recalls to his mind his declared opinions 
against early marriage, together with all the evils which 
follow in its train, bat he finds himself powerless, as the i^arents 
of the girl press for immediate marriage. He has, therfore, to 
give his consent against his will, and in sjpite of his education 
and conviction. He has to hang down his head before his 
fellows in thought, who, however, are compelled by the early 
betrothal of their own sons to 'play the same part when their 
turn comes. " 

Again early marriage increases the chances of widowhood, 
and has to answer b^ cause of the most miserable 

class of youthful widows, who have perhaps never even spoken 
to their husband or seen his face. 

70. Chief Oommissionek, Genteal Provinces. — The 
native gentlemen, both official and unofficial, assert that not a 
few o£ Mr. Malabari’s statements are exaggerated and sensa^ 
tional; that they are not of universal application ; that he 
fails to correctly estimate the influence which the spread of 
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education has already exercised both on Hindu men and 
women ; and that the remedies and steps proposed by him are 
ill-considered, and are likely, if adopted, to work mischief. 

71. Chief ComiissioxEn, British Buema (Mr, Ber- 
xaed). — Among the people of Bux^ma, whether Burmese, Karens 
or Takings, we have no infant marriages. Youtig men and 
maidens make love and marry, usually with' the parents’ 
■consent, any time between the ages of 15 and 23 for the maids, 
and between 17 ani'28 for bachelors. Marriages and remarri- 
ages also occur between old-er parties. . ]Jiiions43etween elderly 
ladies and young men are almost unknown. But comparatively 
elderly men on remaiuiage often take wives much younger 
than themselves. Occasionally a wealthy old man may take 
a young girl for his second or third wife. #But though b : plu- 
rality of wives is allowed, the feeling of respe(;table ^urman 
society is against a man who takes more than one wife, unlegs 
he be a king or some very highly placed personage, or unless 
his first wife is childless, 

The figures on pages 86 and 91 of Mr. Plowden’s 
Census Report for India, bear out what has been said in the 
foregoing paragraph. They show that the proportion of widows 
to the total female population is about the sans^ in Burma as it 
is in Southern Europe,* is less than half the corresponoing pro- 
portion in the x'est of the Indian Empire, and is little more 
than l/3rd the proportion for the province of Mysc»’e. Whe- 
ther it be the result of, or whether it be only coincident with, 
Burman marriage customs, it is a fact to which Indians as well 
as Europeans who know Burma will testify, that women occupy 
a happier, a more important, and almost refepectable position in 
social and family life in Burma than they do in India. In 
B*irma 320 females in 10,000 are able to read and write, as 
compared with 20 per 1,000 among the Hindus of India, and 
16 per 1,000 of the Hindus of Bengal. In Burma the number 
of women in jail is only 1 per cent, of the total prison popu- 
lation ; in the rest of India, according to the most recent re- 
turns available, the proportion of female to total prisoners was 
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5 per cent/ Eeturns of suicides according to sexes for the 
diffex’cnt provinces of India are not available. JBut it may be 
stated that suicides of women are extremely rare, and cases of 
infanticide are almost unknown in Burma, whereas both crimes 
are unhappily not uncommon in India. 

These contrasts are drawn not to magnify the merits of 
the Burmese, But because these satisfactory social phenomena 
are coincident with, though they may not be wholly due to, 
the absence of infant marriages and of ^forced widowhood 
among the Burmese. Men and women in India, and social 
reformers in India, may be encouraged by the experience of 
their sisters and brothers on the east of the Bay of Bengal, to 
struggle against these ordinances which do so much to blight 
social life and family happiness among the tipper and middle 
cla'sses in India 

It may perhaps be doubtful whether infant or early 
marriages are ..... .respons ible for over population . Very early 

marriages are more common among the wealthier classes, the 
great landholders, and the nobles of India, than amongst the 
cultivating classes and the Sterile marriages are much 

more frequent among the former classes, and large families are 
more often seep* among the latter classes. The truth probably 
is that adult marriages would be more Jikely to, and actually 
do, yield larger families than infant marriages. Therefore in so 
far as the, multiplication of children may cause over-population, 
this result is due to adult rather than infant marriages. The 
circumstance that reproduction occurs more frequently, and a 
new generation follows the old more rapidly, under a system of 
infant maariages, diDes not appreciably affjct this position. The 
Census statistics show that among adult-marrying races, such 
as the people of Burma, and the aboriginal tribes of the Central 
India uplands, children are more numerous aud the increase of 
population more numerous, than among the infant-marrying 
races of Mysore and the Grangetic Doab. 

72. Chief Commissio3S[Ek., Assam (Mk; G‘. Eliott). — Quotes 
the following from the Assam News.-— As regards infant 
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marriage, it is almost unknown in the Assam Yalley. Ko 
girl of any other caste than Brahman is married before she 
arrives at the age of puberty, and even Brahman girls are 
seldom disposed of in marriage while under 12 years of age. 

73. T. J. CiAEKE, Chief Commissiouee, Coorg.— I find 
it stated in a small Manual entitled “ Coorg Civil Eaw, ” pub- 
lished in 18/1, that, while in former days among the Coorgs. 
no girl was given in marriage till she had attained the ao-e of 
puberty, this rule or^ustom had in recent years becomT re- 
laxed, and occasionally marriages of girls of S’years of ao-e 
but not less, have been allowed. This statement is confirm'’ed 
by the Commissioner of Coorgv who has reported that, while- 
adult marriages prevail generally among the Coorgs and the 
Gowdas of Iforth Coorg, this practice of infatit marriage -'has- 
come into vogue within the last 40 years, chieflw to secure" a 
certain provision for daughters,” and there is the further reason- 
that the Coorgs have not been superior to the temptation of ' 
foUowing the example set by the Brahmins, Eajputs and other 
caste races, who have come to settle among them in increasing; 
numbers. 


'W'b.ile tlie evil, so for at least as it arises in allowing thC' 
consummation of marriage at too early an age, ift, acknowledg- 
ed almost universally among educated natives, it is . not too 
mucb, I submit, to hope that they will iu time find means to 
check and even repress it, by associating themselves 'together 
for such an object » V 

74. Lieut. Colonel H. 0. A. Szczepanski, Deputy Co:m- 
MISSIONED,, WuN District. — Thei'e may be objections to infant 
marriages, but there are also advantages, ijjhe system suit^^ 
the country, and the late census shows that the results are 
sufficiently satisfactory, as far as popuiatiou is concerned the 
various i^aces are not deteriorating, every woman is to a certain, 
extent provided for, although iu consequence there are many'' 
virgin widows. Yet, on the other hand, if it were not for these 
marriages, there would be many unmarried females, and. 
the result from a moral point of view would probably be worse.- 
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. ..In the present state of female bringing-np and de- 
basement, it would be unsafe to leave girls after a certain age 
without legitimate means of fulfilling what, to their under- 
standing, is the aim and object of their lives. 

75. Lxjxmojj^ G-. Rishi, Deputy Educatiojxal Inspectok, 
Basin Disteict. — The objectionable form, of marrirge referred 
to in the conckiding p)ortion of Mr. Malabari’s note I, ( marri- 
age of grown up girls with boy s) obtains nowhere, except among 
Hindus of Iforthern India who keep the zenana system. Among 
them the girl c^not be seen by the parents or relatives of the 
boy, the would-be husband of the girl : and if the boy be the son 
of a well-to-do person, the parents of the girl purposely conceal 
her real age, to secure the match and a well organized father- 
indaw’s^hoiise for her, no matter if she be older than the hoy. 

7j3. IsTarayen Peabhaker Paraspe, Head Master, Anglo - 
Yernacular School, Raja Deulgaon. — It is true that a boy, 
if married before 12, is prevented from prosecuting his studies 
just 4 or 5 years after the wedding, when the girl generally 
becomes a woman. It will at the same time be admitted that,, 
native boys feel a desire for sensual enjoyment at the age of 17. 
When a boy exceeds the 17lh or 18th year without means of 
enjoying carnal pleasure, he is driven to practise an unnatural 
way of satisfying his desires for sexual congress. The means- 
adopted by the boys are the most detrimental to their health. 
The most pernicious habit I speak of, is very common among 
the school boys and the college students. The girl too ia 
supposed to get the menses from 12 to 16, the first and the 
last years being rare cases of the first appearance of the menses. 
.........If a girl, e^ecially a Brahmin girl, remain a virgin 

when she has menstruated, no one will accept her for a wife, 
and the consequences would be such as to render her life single. 
Similar difficulties are not found among the Mahrathas und 
other classes ofpHindus, and their girls can be allowed to re- 
main unmarried till they are full grown. ■ 

77. Vishnu Moreshwar M. A., Head Master, High 
School, Akola. Infant marriage does often entail enforced 
widowhood, Of the two most objectionable forms of in-- 



fant marriage which. Mr. Malabari has noticed, i. e, of a young 
girl with an old man, and of a grown-up girl with a hoy younger 
than herself, the second is pernicious ; but I do not know how 
it can be prevented. It does not prevail in Maharashtra but, I 
learn, prevails in certain limited castes in Grujrat. As often the 
ill-assorted marriages are held for want of boys of proper ages 
as for the illicit purpose mentioned by Mr. Malabari, and it would 
be hard for Government to distinguish between the two cases. 

78 Bajaba Ba^^chakdua Pradhan, Educational Ins- 
pector, Hydrab AD Assigned Districts. — Ten years ago it was 
very rare to find a girl above the age of 8 years, who was not 
married. There are now many unmarried girls of 10 and 11 
years in respectable families. Some of the girls married last 
year among the Brahmins and the other higher castes were, 

I know, 13 and 14 years old ...It will be a mi^ake.to 

suppose that any reform adopted by the higher castes, will not 
be taken up by the lower and less educated classes of the people.* 

/9. Shriram Bhikaji Tatar B, A., Directr of Public 
InstPvUction, Hydrabad Assigned Districts.— I believe that 
his (Mr. Malabari' s) discriptions of the evil efiects of early 
marriage and widow celibacy have been overdrawn; but as 
the customs he criticises ai’e undoubtedly pernicious, nothing 
is gained by going minutely into the observations and* saying 
that the evil is not so great as he represents. All reasonable 
men admit the urgent necessity of some steps for the removal 
of the evil. • * 

80. Waman IsTarayen Bapat, Tahsildar, Ohandur 
Taluk.— Even in the present state of things, every good has 
almost its inseparable factor of evil, ^nd all ^ that humanity is 
capable of, is to consider both the credit and debit side of 

every good and evil, and strike the balance if it can 

In India, for climatic reasons, women and men arrive at 
the age of puberty much sooner than elsewhere, and 
average limit of puberty for women may be fi^ed at 13, and" 
that for men at 16. All marriages below this limit may be 
classed as infant or improper marriages. 



(ThkgeyiMenian'selaho^^^ 
as follotvs : — 

Evils of infant marriages ac- 
cording to Mr. Mala- 
bari. 

1. Enforced widowhood. 


2. Absence of' free-will. 


3. Hobson’s choice owing to 
endogamy in the caste 
or sub-caste. 

‘ 4. Physical defects or moral 
1 taints. 


/ 


5. The out-growing of hus- 
band or wife 

6. Husbands becoming fit for 
the grave when the wife 
becomes fit for his home. 

7. Total or partial absence of 
physical adaptability or 
temperament. 


arcjumeyiU may be represented 


EEPLT. 

Infant marriage not responsi- 
ble for the widowhood of 
those who have the misfortune 
of losing husbands of 16 and 
upwards, 

The evil has small pro- 
portions. Mr. Malabari him- 
self says The argument 
of absence of the exercise of 
free-will may not commend 
itself readily to all practical 
reformers ” 

^^If castes and sub-castes 
are to exist, one does not per- 
ceive how late marriages will 
prevent these evils.” 

So long as human nature 
is not prepared to forget its 
high descent and lofty destiny, 
it cannot traiKc in human flesh, 
with that utter oblivion of the 
demands of decency, with which 
it enters into other contracts. 
Hence, in contracting marri- 
ages, much will always be left 
to chance, and little to delibera- 
tion and choice Children 

are natarally more exposed 
to observation than adults, and 
less likely to assist in cheating. 

Due care is generally 
taken to prevent this.” 

These are rare cases and 
few and far between.” 

Married life has seldom a 
complaint to make on the 
score of physical adaptabili- 
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8. Social alienation. 


9. A too early consummation 
of marriage and its con- 
sequences. 


10. Breaking clown of consti- 
tution. 


11. Ushering in of disease. 

12. Birth of sickly children. 


18, Necessity of feeding too 
^ many mouths. 
14."Povcrty. 


15 , Dependence. 



ty. As to disparity of tem- 
perament, in late marriages 
outward form will carry every- 
thing — adults have little pa- 
tience for the exercise of cool 
juclgment-ancl can hide their 
weakness from each other. In 
child marriages jmu can chisel 
oil* many of the, angularities of 
temperament by a proper 
course of treatment. la late 
marriages one i.annotbe a dis- 
ciplinarian, and at the same 
time a loving husband or wife. 
Mr. Malabari himself observes 
that infant minors turn out 
happy in a large majority of 
cases/ ^ ^ ^ 

“ Too early '' is vague. No. 
consummation takes place be- 
fore puberty. Marriages arc so 
arranged, that by the time the 
boy is 1(> the the wife is 18. • 
! That consummation which 
takes place just when the 
parties have ari^vcd at the ago 
of puberty, is a 'direct -call of 
nature, and cannot be early or 
late. Natnrois generally credit- 
ed with being unerring-tind per- 
fect. In cases especially when 
she writes in legible characters, 
and whore it is impossible to 
misunderstand her, it is not ; 
always possible to disrogaixl r 
her. If she is opposed or slight- f 
cd she known’s how to have hor m 
rovonge. It may be less direct, ^ 
longer in comiaig, but it is^ 
none the loss certain. In theso^ 
timely consummations if it is 
nature that calls, we cannot 
be presumably wrong in res- 
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16. A disorganised household 
leading to sin. 


17. Premature death. 

up 


18. TJnprotecteS infants. 


19. 'll. giving up of studies 
by^the husband 


20. Over-population in poverty 


O' 




SL- Contracting of debts to 
solomnii^o marriages with 
ecMt. 


ponding to her. Hence/: wo 
should be disposed to argue 
that if Hindu children are 
comparatively inoro sickly and 
less robust, it should be the 
effect of causes other than 
these wrongly called untimely 
consummations. It will not 
do to forget that a strong 
physical constitution is the 
product nrt of one or two, but 
of several causf^s comhitied. 
Climate, food^ habits, and a 
host of other tilings go to .Ibrni 
it as much as consummations 
do.” 

Comsummation not a day 
I too early. Therefore H temds to 
make the husband more steady, 
more tractable, and (‘Vim tunro 
studying, than lie would bo 
without it. 

Begin early and (Uid earl3% 
is a law of nalurtu 1 f you Imgm 
early in hegett ing chiidrcun j ou 
must end it early also* ()\an*- 
population is nol* om^ of Iii- 
dia's standing grievancoH. H it 
is, it is the direct result of every 
well ordered (I ovesr n inent, 
which disturbs nature's opi^ra- 
tions to restore equilibriunn by 
either prevent, ing wars, fa-* 
mincB, diBcuBCH Ac., or by mini- 
mming their mischief. I n coun- 
tries where marriagi^s are late, 
progeny ^ is mon? numerous, 
longer live< I, and spreads ^’iir 
and wide and like a tig treed' 

Overpopulation and peweriy 
do not go together. England 
is ovor populkm but not j.aKm* 
The Sahara Ilcsert is pemr, 


but not over-populous. Over- 
population is a fear, a danger, 
a reality, only when the whole 
habitable world is taken into 
account. Marriage is rather the 
occasion than the cause of this 
spending. Ignorjince and not 
marriage is the root of this 
evil. 

81. RAGiiuN.3ir B. Taia'alkae, B. A., Head Master, 
High School, Amraoti.— No doubt the custom of child marri- 
age prevalent among the Hindus and some other races in this 
country, leads to many evils, and its abolition would greatly 
contribute to the j)rogress of the people, material and moral ...... 

It appears from the report of the last, census that, atiiong 
the Hindus the proportion of boys married under 10 "years of 
age to the total number of boys under that ' age is, in Bengal 
5.5 per cent., and is higher than that in other provinces. In 
Berar that proportion is 4, and in Bombay, 2-5. Similar 
proportions for girls under 10 arel4 per cent, in Bengal, 21-7 in 
Berar, and 10-5 in Bombay. The Central Provinces, Madras, 
North-Western Provinces, and the Punjab, show these pro- 
portions for boys and girls comparatively lowo7 than ^thoso of 
Bengal, Berar, and Bombay. The precentage of girls marri- 
ed under 10 in Berar, it is to be obsei’ved, is the highest. 
Eaidy marriages in some sections of the G-ujratrBrahmins 
are very rife ; but this is only an exception. Now, if theso Brah- 
mins are excepted, the number of boys married under 15, in the 
Bombay Presidency, is 6 per cent., while that of girls ip,arriod 
under 15 is not more than 80 per cent. 

Our Shanira, or caste, requires only, that girls should not 
remain unmarried after puberty; and, for obvious reasons, this 
rule is salutary, until education enlightens our females.......... 

I am not sure if over-population is an evil 'wctendant upon 
early marriage. But surely progeny at early ago makes 
parents dependent, and involves them in cares earlier, and 
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certainly enhances their misery, howsoever caused. The most 
^ enormous evil of early marriages or rather of early consumma- 
tion of marital troth, is, indeed, physical degeneration of parents 
and their offspring. Family cares deprive a man of his indepen- 
, dence and spirit of enterprise, and the earlier these cares beset 
a man, the sooner he becomes helpless and grovelling. Youth 
is a formative period of life, and in a country wherein its youths 
are not free to enjoy their independence a long time, there is 
no hope of the growth of enterprising and ^ergetic characters. 
That country n^st remain far behindhand in the race of 
material and moral advancement 


SECTION V. EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS 
* ^ GIVEN TO Me. MALABARI. 

*9 

82. Hon’ble J. GriBBs O.S.I., OJ.E. — The former (child 
marriage ) is a practice not confined to Hindus, but is prac- 
tised by Parsis and Mahomedans also. And having watched 
it carefully for many years, I am convinced that it results in 
great physical as well as moral evils. I was first struck with 
the results of early marriage when I was serving in Gujerat, 
about Sdyears'^go. And the inquiries I then made, led me 
to the conclusion that the physical consequences were very 
injurious ^to both sexes. Young mothers became stunted in 
growth, and often became invalids for life, while children were 
too often puny and weak. But it was during my residence in 
Bombay in 1860-62, when I first met poor Karsandas Mulji 
and heard from hit^ the result of his inquiries, which went 
much farther than mine had done, that I found my own view 
terribly confirmed. 

83. The MAKanis of Ripon (August 1886.) — trust 
tjj^theday is not far distant, when the reforms which you ad* 
vocate will be Tr ccompIished, and I do not hesitate to say that 
the effect of their adoption up 07 i public opinion in England will 

of the heet Itind^ 

4 
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84. A. Mackenzie Esq., Seceetartj to Goveunment oe 
India;— I wish you a hearty god-speed in your compaign 
against these two monstrous evils, which have so long been 

sapping the morals, the mind, and the physique of India. 

It is quite true that, with much that is hopeful, there is ’muih 
to discourage those who would fain see India growing. Many 
of my native friends who were sound enough is" theory on the 
subject of infant marriage, failed when the question came to 
^rsona and practi^l issues. They could be pilots otothers, 
u sank themselves to be castaways. It is ''because I think 
such a movement as you desire to inaugurate, would strengthen 
the knees of such feeble folk, that I especially wish you success 

85. SiE SxEUAET BAYEEv.-That they are both serious 
evils, no one can doubt, and I believe the 'evil of them to be 
generally recognised among the educated Hindus. ' 

86. Manomohan GHOSE.-I look upon the system (of 
child marriages) as the greatest curse of our country, and 
entirly agree with you in all that you have said. 

87. S. N. Taoore Esq., O.S.-The pernicious custom of 
chid marriage ought especially to engage our attention. It is 
a canker that eats into the vitals of our national existence, and 

, 1 ^ up you til or an ederlv Tnan xirill 

wn “ marriage. ^In fact sh! 

would not be withm roach, without a large dowry. In a rail. 

way ram, sometime ago, I came across a high caste Hindu 
gent eman, certainly much over thirty, in company wiL a^W 

Ld a wfon T description 

and felHnto t nominal bones, which folded up 

and Ml into deep slumber as soon as the oarrlhge moved^ It 

Sr;rcolT ^—-hd^Loanbe i 

wo«..hood, and n.t 
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^ And yet it is a wonder, how this nation has succeeded, for 

' ages, in preserving such a marhed harmony of their homes. 
If we, have weakly children, the homes at least are happy, 
contented, well regulated and economical. We must be careful 
in not Ipsing this natural feature, while we cautiously attempt 
to bring abouJ a new good...,. 

Our English ideas actually jar with their sympathies, their 
antipathies, and all the important affections of their heart 
and head. The boys an d girls have So world of their 
own, which we delude ourselves by believing they would have, 
as soon as we give it to the m. They are the creatures of their 


parents, brought up in the time-honoured instincts, associations 
and inotives of casto organisms. 

89. ^Eao Bahadur Sirdar Goparrao IIaux Deshmukh, 

L.iTE Member of the Legislative Council, Bombay : With 

regard to early marriage, I consider it a most pornicious custom, 
which makes the nation very weak. It is necessary that in 
a country, there should be a number of bachelors who would 
\onture upon enterprizo, foreign travel &c. Wlmt makes 
Hindus so feeble, is the custom of early marriage. 'They have 
hardly strength^ithor to become soldiers, or to cultivate land, 
or to go for trade to foreign countries^. They aro unfit as 
colonizers. Every man has a family. Even little boys aro 
burdened ^ith wives and children. A girl cannot bo kespt 
unmarried beyond ton years : Ifenco parents aro very an.xious 
at any cost to got her wedded, even to an old man or a, sickly 
youth. The consequence of this is, that the race is hoing gra- 
dually deteriorated. %Ohildron die soon, and there are more 
widows now than there wore 50 years ago. The evil is very 
great, and IS corroding the very vitals of the nation At 

present womou have no .status in society, and they an; made to 

silent consent to all cruelties. 

90. C. Biswas First English Tkaouei!., (lovniiN- 
MENT Model School, CALcuxTA—In Bengal, infant marri ore 
18 countenanced by low casto Hindus. This abominable custom. 
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I am happy to say, does not nowadays suit the taste of the 
upper ten of the Hindu community. 

91. Eao Bahadur Madhav W. SniRGAoufKAR, Joint 

Administrator of Mirai. — I condemn infant marriages, not 
because I think that they afterwards prove unhappy— which 
statement I will not accept unsupported by statistics— but be- 
cause such marriages increase infant widows, and the issues of 
such unions are not such as they otherwise would be, if mar- 
riages take place if? mature age. ^ 

92. Col. E. W. West, Political Agen% Kathiawar. — 
I know well the miseries of these infant marriages. I have 
seen often puny striplings, the fathers of still more puny and 
feeble offspring, and I have, on various occasions, tried to im- 
press on my native friends, that the reason^ for the onefgy of 
the Teutonic races may be found in the practice^ which Tacitus 
remarked many centuries ago, Sera juventum venus adeoqne 
inexhausta pubertas/^ I have known many cases of old men 
marrying girls not yet emerged from childhood, and it needs 
but little knowledge of human nature to realise the misery, 
during the husband^s life time, and of Hindu ways, to realize 
the misery, after his death, of the girl. When I have referred 
to such cases in conversation with native friends, they have al- 
ways been ready to acknowledge the wretchedness ^hat such 
customs produce, while they invariably deplore their inability 
to deviate from custom. 

93. Kesha VLAL Madhavdas Esq., ( Kutlam.) — Early 

Marriages are a novel institution, which is not observable 
except in the East. It makes the whole nation altogether 
weak and unfit for enterprise. ^ 

94. Ramanujchari, m. a., b. l., Vice-Principal Maha- 
raja’s College, Vizranageam. — The thing complained of, 
is the practice of the selling of girls by their parents or 
other near relatives, and it has become so rife in these par^of 
the country, that girls are disposed of in marriage to the high- 
est bidders, like goods at an auction sale without reserve, every 
other consideration being subordinated to that of money. 
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(rirls are married, as a rule, before they attain their 8th 
t or 9th year— an age when they are utterly incompetent to 
•comprehend the character of the contract they enter into ; un- 
married maidens of ten or eleven form an exception, the cir- 
cumstances giving rise to such an exception being the absence 
of suiters willing to pay the price demanded, coupled with a 
•strong hope on -She part of the guardians of girls to realize 
larger sums by the postponement of the naarriage. 

Zt thus evident that maiden-owners ai*e determined upon 
deriving a pecuniary advantage, present or prospective, as the 
case may be 


The evil custom of marrying young girls whose ages range 

from 6 months up to 12 years obtains among all classes 

of the people, especially among the Brahmins in Southern India. 

The connection existing between the disposal of maidens 
in marriage to the highest bidders, and slavery, has been 
strangely overlooked. The practice above alluded to, involves 
1st the selling outright of a girl for a pecuniary consideration, 
2nd absence of will on the part of the subject, the very ele- 
ments which enter into the composition of slavery. As pecu- 
niary consideration is generally permitted to over-ride every 
other, the jiighed? bidder, though he may be subject to grievous 
mental or bodily defects, is sure to carry the day, in spite of the 

feeble voice of opposition, raised occasionally on the part of the 
infant victim. « 


_ 94. Stjugbox Major D. N. Parekh, Chief Physiciax 

Go^ldas Tejpai, Hosfitae Bombay.— I fuUy and most cor- 
dially and actively endorse your views. I am placed in a position 
■where I can be a daily witness to the misery of the children of the 
poor and of their infant parents, if I might use that expression. 
I see every day the dire results of early marriages on the 
constitutions of women and chUdren, who throng my Hospital 

T j'” li. " TT-^ , females of the lower classes to be met with in 
India the Hindu female is the gentlest, the meekest, the least 
complainmg, and the most unmercifully trodden down creature, 




and therefore the most deserving of the sympathy of right 
thinking men. 

I consider that, in India, no woman outght to marry under 
the age of 15^ and no man under the age of 20, looking at it 
in a health point of view. What is good for the individuars- 
health is good for the health of the community, ^nd indirectly 
beneficial to the State. There is a great deal ©f sickness and 
mortality and difficulty in the act of child-birth, due to im- 
perfect consolidatioja of the bones of the pelvis at the tender 
ages at which women, in consequence of earl 3 t^ marriages, give 
birth to children. The heads of the children of young mothers 
are also unduly pressed upon, and so either the children die pre- 
maturely, or grow feeble, both in body and mind, and turn out 
helpless idiots. There is a gi’eater amount of sickness and 
mortality due to poverty of blood, caused by want of food, the 
necessary consequence of the struggle for existence ; and the 
greater the number of children, the greater the tax on the 
physical constitution of the parent, and on the poor purse o£ 
the working parent. No sight is more pitiable than that of 
a young half-starved mother with one child at the breast 
sucking away her very life, and three or four others worry- 
ing away her life ; and such a sight is by no means a rare one ; 
it is a very common one. No sight more grote^ue, but by no 
means any the less pitiable, therefore, than that of a poor 
student struggling for university honours, who wanting his- 
thoughts concentrated on his infinitesimal calculus finds them, 
wandering away, and lighting on his baby’s teething troubles, 
and his other children’s school fees, or marriage ceremonies. And. 
yet such a sight is not unfamiliar to those^’^ho move in Hindu 
society. 

95. P. Desai. — ^According to the custom now obtainmg 
amongst us, Hindu parents are often compelled to get their 
daughters married, when they are scarcely six or seven yea rs 
of age, to boys of whom they know little or nothing. Shortly 
^er their marriage, they are taken to the homes of their boy- 
tesbands.- At about twelve or thirteen they become mothers- 


of one or two sickly children, and their life is then necessarily 
spent in looking after household affairs, and often in performing, 
in higher classes, trivial religious duties. 

96. Pandit Badm Ddtx Joshi, Pomticad Pensionee, 
Almoka. — It was scientifically proved by medical men in 
India, in the days of yore, that infant marriage proves injurious 
to the physical ’constitution of both parties, as well as to tlioir 
progeny. The other day talking to a native physician in my 
neighbourhood on this subject, I heard him repeat a 
(verse) from Soosroot (a work on medicine), stating that up to 
the age of 25 in man, and 16 in girl, the bones and vital 
fluids do not reach complete development, and con.se<iuent!_\ 
any wasting of the latter before that, should be discouraged. 
He farther told me .that Slokas of this nature are found scat- 
tered all-over ^works on medicine by Soosroot and others. 
Besides this, the law books of Manu and Jajnavalk, for whom 
our Hindus have great respect, and consider them as the 
highest authorities on the Shastras, do not enjoin early marri- 
age, nor do the Vedas, the most sacred books of the Aryans. 

How does it (the Native Press) expect that a native gentle- 
man of 25, weakened by the wears and tears of a eouplo of wdveH 
and half a do^. children, would leave home to go to the 
North-we'st frontier or the Soudan, and there command u 
division fighting with the enemy of Her Majesty the Empross 
of India ? • 

m ■ ■ ■ 

I am very sorry to see and hear of many men who don’t 
hesitate to dino at Hotels, use English hats and pantalooiDp 
English soap, biscuits, and brandy, and thereby lose religion, 
nationality, money, Aid respect, and call this reform, which 
they arc spreading in the country. But what would bo a real 
reform, they have thrown into the background, and quite 
neglected. ^ ^ 

*^“97. HoN’m.E Mr. Kashinath T. T«i.an 0, M.A,, L,L.B.-~ 
Those conclusions may bo thus formulat®d. Eirst that neither 
caste nor Shastra, as popularly understood, exacts anything 


more than that girls should not remain unmarried after attain- 
ing puberty. Second that neither caste nor Shastra^ as popu- 
larly understood, has anything to say in the matter of consum- 
mation of marriage. And third, that reform is most urgently 
called for in regard to the time of consummation^ and not so 
much in regard to the time of marriage. * 

Upon these conclusions, thequestionarises~If* caste and Shas 
tra are alike out of the way, what is it that stands in the way of 
the ref orm here poiirted out ? My answer is, that the ol?stacle 
is in the family .The man who wants to initiate this re- 

form finds his difficulties neither in the Shastras, which are 
only imperfectly, if at all, understood, nor in the caste, which, 
as such, has not claimed to exercise jurisdction in the matter, 
but in those dearest and nearest to him, in his fanrily; and 
among his relations. To many of these, the ^propo^ed new 
departure is distasteful, first, because it is a new departure 
secondly, because it is looked upon as calculated to defer the 
enjoyment of the great blessing of having a son ; and thirdly, 
though this perhaps only to a small extent, because it is cal- 
culated to interfere with the of the celebration of the 

second marriage.’’ 

98. Navalbam Lakshmikam, PKiNCirAL Ea^t Teaining 
College.— I look upofi early marriage as the curse of Aryavarta, 
which deteriorating its noble race, has contributed so greatly 
to its complete effacement as a naiion from the polithial world. 
Its disastrous influences are still at work in almost every fatnily^ 
in one form or another, throughout the length and breadth 
of Gujarat'^’' at least, as I can testify from.my own personal 
knowledge. The evil is of course more'^prevalent in towns 
and among the upper classes, but any where it will be a real 
ptonomenon to see a girl of 14 who is not already married. 
Generally all classes give away their daughtefs, in marriage 
before they have completed their 11th year The dCIh- 

^ When I say Gujarat I don’t inolude Kattywar, where the marri- 
ageable age or both sexes is a little higher; the Kajputs also form a xaote- 
woithy exception in many respects. 


mon saying my children were betrothed while in their cradle 
yet/^ is the prond expression of the completely satisfied aspi- 
rations of a G-ujarati parent. I am afraid of being disbelieved 
by a foreigner, when I say that sometimes betrothals arc made 
<3ven before the children are born, but such is the actual fact, 
of which any c^ convince himself by a little inquiry at 
Ahmedabad, 0 # some other place where Kadwa Kunbis ( who 
have this peculiar custom) are congregated in any large numbers. 

99. E. WAnn Esq., Collector, There are pro- 

bably among thcfse interesod in the cause many barristers and 
pleaders of ability. It will be a suitable task for them to exa- 
mine the existing law, so far as it aiSects the institutions you 
seek to destroy, and use their eflorts to secure justice in indivi- 
dual casts, and to obtain definite rulings upon points which are 
at all oh§cure. ^ I have known cases in which the husband of a 
woman married for the second time, has been refused redress 
under S. 498 I.P.O. on the ground that the second marriage 
was not celebrated with the coromonials prescribed for first 
marriages. In my opinion, this was a decided error, but the 
point is one upon which a trained advocate might Iiavc3 much 
to urge. What I wish to point out is, that when the (dlcct of 
the existing law has been tested by the action of the courts 
after a systoial^ic exposition of the ai*gu,monts best calculatoil 
to forward your object, and by the accumulation of specific 
cases in ^i^hich you are of opionion that the existing law in any 
way supports the institutions* you condemn, or does not act 
harmoniously with the wishes of the best informed social re- 
formers, yon will be in a far better position than you are now 
to recommend any^^hange in the law, and at the same time 
public opinion will have been much influenced in your favour. 
I trust that; your national association for social reform may 
soon be established, and that it may be truly national. 

100. G. H. R. IIaut Esq., 'Rexvate w 11. 

E. Sxii James FBEotisaox, GovEUKoii of. Bomhav.— H ir James 
Fergusson’s own opinion upon: the questions discussed in your 
papers is,' that held, he supposes,. by ■ every European, that infant 
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marriages do violence to nature itself, set at naught the i-ight» 
of women as human beings, and are calculated to produce 
manifold evils ; while enforced widowhood entails undeserved 
misery and frequently leads to crime. 

101. A. 0. Hume Esq. — -Most entirely do I agree with 
you that much misery results from these customs (infant marri- 
age and enforced widowhood), that in the presSnt day (what- 
ever may have been the case in times long past) the evil ge- 
nerated by them favsoutweighs any good with which they can 
justly be credited — that yearly this disproportim will increase, 
and that their abolition is even now an object in every way 
worthy to be aimed at... 

Though I admit that the evil does on the whole outweigh 
the good, it is not fair to our people to allow it to be supposed 
that they are so helplessly blind, as to cling to institutions 
which are utterly and unmitigatedly bad. In the existing 
state of the native social problem, no really impartial competent 
judge will, I believe, deny that, in many cases, these institu- 
tions, even yet, work fairly weU. There are millions of cases 
in which early mari'iagos are believed to be daily proving happy 
ones, and in which consummation having been defeiTed by 
the parents (and this my friends say, is the ' usywl case) till a 
reasonable age (I meau*f or Asiatic girls), the ^gony are, so. 
far as we can judge, perfectly healthy, physically and mentally, 

. A native friend writes to m*.— ‘‘The wife, transplanted 
to her husband’s home at a tender age, forgets the ties that 
hound her to the parental hearth, and by the time she comes 
of age, is perfectly naturalized in her ad^tod family, and 
though she is allowed no wifely interoourse'^with her husband 
until she attains a fitting age, still tho husband and wife 
have constant opportunities of assimilating each othei*’s natures, 
and growing, as it were, into one, so that whon4;ho real mam- 
age takes place, the love they feel for each other is not mer^ 
passion, but is mingled with far higher and purer feeling, 
alienate, our wives, they have no frowns 


for US, even thougli we commit the most heinous crimes, or ill- 
treat or sin against themselves* Those ignorant of our inner 
life call this a vile subjugation, and say that we have made 
our wives our slaves ; but those who live amongst us know, 
that it is the result of that deep seated affection that springs 
from early agsociation and religious (if you will, superstitious) 
teaching. Where will you find a wife so true and contented 
as a Hindu’s ? Where more purity of thought or more reli- 
gious fervour than in the Hindu women of respectable families ? 
Our men alas! ^may be materialists, atheists, immoral, base, 
but our women are goodness in human shape, and why ? Be- 
cause they have been shown an object on which to concentrate 
the entire love and veneration of their natures, at a time when 
theii; pure hearts were unsullied by any other impressions or 
ideas, and taught to look up to their husbands, whose faces 
they could only look on after many solemn ceremonies, as 
their guardians, protectors, and gods/^ 

Every thing in this world has its darker and brighter 
sides, and the blackest cloud has some silver lining ; and 
though my friend in his happy husbandhood (for his has been, 
I know, a happy infant marriage) generalizes too enthusias- 
tically from his own experience, still he has some foundation 
f or his (xintdfition ; and *infant marriage (though fraught with 
grievous misery in too many cases, though a customs marked 
for extinction, and daily becoming more and more of an ana- 
chronism, and more and more of an evil, taking its results as 
a whole) has not yet become that unmitigated curse, unrelieved 
by redeeming features, which, forgive me if I say so, your 
vigorous onslaught^\would, it seems to me, lead the European 
readers to believe. 

Do you remember Uncle Tom’s Cabin ? But <for 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, I fully believe that slavery would have 
B^n abolished before now, and without any civil war. 

102. Hiranand Khemsing B. A. Hyderabad 
(Sindh). — Gold is the chief motive of many parents in our 



marriages; every other consideration of suitableness, age, edu- 
cation, and a fair face, being sacrificed to this powerful incen- 
tive. On account of extreme divisions of caste, and on account 
of reluctance or rather impossibility of our marrying from 
another caste, girls for marriage are generally scarce, and 
hence follows their sale to the highest-bidder. But it is quite 
the contrary with the Amil community to which I belong. 
Here we have a regular sale of boys to the highest bidder who 
has a daughter or two to dispose of. The reason is thqj the 
rules of the Amil Panchayat do not prevfflnt them from 
marrying their boys with girls from other Hindu classes of 

Sind.. The Amils are thus free to import girls, but not 

export their own The number of girls and boys for 

marriage being out of proportion, a sale of boys follows.* * 

103. Lilaeam Vatanmai,, Sub-Judge, K^eacii! Dis- 
trict. That the two vices you have so ably exposed do* 
exist, even to the extent shown by you, is a fact that every 
educated Hindu of some experience will acknowledge inwardly, 
if not outwardly. 

104. W. Wordsworth.— I consider infant marriage an 
irrational practice, and one which must seriously hampei' any 
society that adopts it. I believe that this opiuiolKjg Jiold by 
Hindus who have learned to exercise their reason freely, and 
that even among the followers of the old learning, there are 
some who hold it. I listened with keen interest, tlie other 
day, to Mr. Eaghonath Row’s lecture on this subject, and to 
Mr. Eanade’s impressive appeal to his countrymen to accept 
the platform proposed by the lecturer. It /aemod to me that 

his audience were, on the whole, agreed th/t infant and early 
marriages were undesirable, but that their agreement wont 
no further ^ 

How far Indian society has sufierod and hoW far it hjj^ 
gained, if you will concede that it has gained any thing, 
from its peculiar marriage customs, is a poblcm which 
no one is in a position to solve. I believe that those 



customs are inconsistent with the new life, into which India is 
daily being impelled, and that the new ideas of that life no less 
than its material circumstances and conditions, must tell in- 
evitably against them"^' 

106, IIo]sr''’BLE Mr. Dyaram JEmMUL. — It may be taken 
for granted that infant marriages are a monstrous evil, 

106. Hon'ble Mr, C. P. Ilbeet, c.sa,— That the social 
position of women is one of the surest tests of civilissation, and 
that the institutions of infant marriage tujid enforced widow- 
hood are incompatible with the position which women ought 
to occupy in a perfectly civilised society, these are propositions 
which command a ready assent. 

«1Q7. Eight JIEonoxjrable Loud Hobhodse,-! quite concur 
in the Importance which you attach to infant marriages, and 
believe them to be a serious obstacle to the improvement of 
Indian society. 

108. Hon. Sir Exvers Thompson. — The subject, in 
both its aspects of restraint of infant marriages and of enforced 
widowhood, has been for some time under my consideratian 
officially, and I am happy to be able to give you the assurance 
that so far fmm anything like hostility or indiflferenoe to your 
efforts, the^mmon opinion of every- officer whom I have 
cnnsulted, is in strong support of your endeavours to accomplish 
what woald be the greatest ^ocial reform over effected in India, 

In a minute i-ccorded by Mr, Wonlwwortli as Oliatrmati of. the 
Eukhmabai Defence OoxnTnit.tee, ho wrote ** 1 am (piito willing to b(in(ivc 
with Mr. Telang tlud), domestic virtue aud coujugoi Adicily nvo not iiuiom- 
patible with intot i%rria.ge% and I join with, him in insisting that onir 
committee should notVso enlarge its scope as toomljracunnxy direct attack 
on that system, or even formally to pronounce any opiuioix about it. 
Personally, I hold strongly that no groot social or poiitit^al improvenH^nt 
can bo looked for in Hindu society, so long as it adheres to that sySiJetn. 
For one thing, seems to me simply incompatible with any nmrkod n.d- 
in female educatioii, and I cannot hope that Hindu society will 
oyer emerge from what I consider its present fooblc eiviliHation, whieJt 
must condemn it in the future as it has condemned it in the past, to bo 
.the servants of manlier and ' more- energetic races, so long as llindii 
■. mothers remain in their present bondage of ignoranoo muI superstition 


OHAPTEEH. 

CAUSES OF INFANT MARRIAGE. 

- 

SECTION I MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


1, 0. Eamohakdka Aiyau, Sub- Judge, Maduea. — T he 
Courts created by the British G-ovornment, so far back as 1805, 
without thoroughly investigating into the question when, raised, 
and without acquainting themselves with the forms and core- 
monies constituting infant marriage, but relying upon the 
statements of the old priests, whose prejudices in those days 
were deeper than the prejudices of the orthodox Brahmins of 
the present day, recognized in a betrothed infant girl the 
status of a widow. I feel sure that it can be shown, to the satis; 
faction of the Government, that the term ‘widow’ has through 
misapprehension, error, and ignorance, become perverted from 
its original signification, so as to apply oven to a babe in the 

arms of her mother As Bub- Judge X have 

had experience of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Oocanadu, Bollary, 
Palghat, Oalicat, Tellicherry, and I have attended innumer- 
able marriages .The Palghat Brahmans, atid: the Brah- 

mans of the East coast, do perform the tailj tying ceremony 
and Sapta pathi on the first day, and on the fourth night 
they make the infant couple sleep on one mat in a room, which 
is only a symbolic consummation, or a symbol of actual consum- 
mation, which is essential to tho completion of a marriage. 
The same practice is observed oven to this ^ay in all the Brah- 
man families of Travanoore and Cochin, and in some of tho 
Brahman commnnitios of Tanjox’o, Madura, and South Arcot 
Districts. Among the Telega Brahmans of Northern Circars, 
Masalipatam,and Bellary, on the 4th day of the inf ant marriage, 
the infant couple are made to sit on one mat, and they are 
hotiiSfe to exchange betel and nut and chew, which is only a sym- 
hor(^ cbhiSaiiniaa^Jtii. I call it Ijtnbol, beoanse tho first thing 
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that a htisband and wife do on the date of actual cohsumniation 
of marriage, as soon as they retire into the bed chamber, is to 
exchange beteL This practice is observed iavariably on the 
4th day of marriage by all classes of Brahmans .................. 

This mock consummation proves beyond doubt that child 
marriage, which was not so common, is only a later graft on 
the ancient marriage after pubeity. 

Apart from the unfounded nation that a girl attaining 
puberty before betrothal loses her caste, theHifficulty of obtain- 
ing young hoys Suited to the girl as to age and position at ^ 
future time, as the girl grows as old as 12 or 13, engrosses the 
attention of the parents, and they begin to negotiate for the 
boys from the very moment of the birth of the girl. The boy's 
parents receive thousands of offers of the kind, with rich dow- 
ries, and lihey Ishoose 

The next thing that encourages infant marriage, is the 
cursed astrology in which the uneducated women and the edu- 
cated men alike confide . . . . . .... . . .Every one believes that the 

countrywill get on as pre-ordained by Brahma.... •..No 

Brahman be trothment takes place, without an astrologer's 
opinion of the coincidance, in every respect, of the horoscopes 
of the infant>jy and girl to be betrothed, and the chief thing 
that the astrologer is asked to ascertain is that the girl will 
not lose her husband, and become a widow. If the astrologer 

says that the horoscopes agre^, the parents of the girl think 
that they have made the best selection imaginable............... 

Palmistry by which gipsies in England indulge in fleecing 
young girls by pre(J^cting theii* future, is made a criminal 
offence. Astrology has been breediny more mischief in this 
country. 

2 , C. SuBBARAVA Aiyar. — The restrictions which reli- 
as at present understood, or more properly, caste rules, 
impose upon the marriage institutions of the country, 
naturally tend to circumscribe within narrow limits the field 
for selection, and leave, the parents no option in the matter 


but to select, at tbe earliest opportunity, the best girls available 
for marriage to their boys. The narrower the field the keener 
the competition, and hence infant or rather’ early marriages are 
brought about. 

3, T. Pattabhikam. I do not deny that young men in 
India get themselves married earlier than those m the Euro- 
pean countries, and so are the Mahomadans and Christians in 
this country. That is because of the climatic and other 
influences, and it c«not I think be saccessfully countoractod 

by any rules ...Sir Comarasamy of CSjlon Mr. Mutha 

Krishna of Madura, Mr. Sabapathi Aiyah of Hydrabad and 
his brother Meenatchi Aiyah of Bangalore, are so many 
instances of enlightened men acting up to their convictions, 
and losing all chance of serving their comiliunity. * ' 

When the circumstances of the state of society among the 
Brahmins in the Smriti and Puranic periods are taken inlo 
consideration, one cannot but come to the conclusion that, in 

the lawless state of the country at the time,. the patriarch 

considered it desirable to secure a guardian and protector to 
the girl before sho bloomed into womanhood. While the 
future husband was certain of the virgin purity^of his wife, 
the gild herself had the double protection , of IhwcjEathor's and 
husband’s families, against seduction or mistakes which will 
embitter and poison her wedded life. Subsequent to the Vedic 
period (a period when tho fomalG had enjoyed the privilege of 
giving herself away to any young man sho chose, after her 
years of discretion), tho patriarchs would seem to have intro- 
duced the rule of marrying girls before ifhberty, in view to 
keep tho blood pure, and eliminate all/ impurities from tho 
Brahman stock.,..,.,....,... Weak as the Brahman class is in 
^ysique as compared with the other classes of the Hindus, 
the superiority of their intellect as a class ” is’ most prominent 
and noticeable. This I believe is mostly due to the old patri- 
archal rule, which kept their blood and stock pure and 
mitakited, .. . 



This inhuman practice (marriage of girls to old men foi* 
money) is also prevalent among certain sections of the Brah- 
mans (Kaniyalars and Aiyangars) in the Madras Presidency. 


SECTION II. BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. . 

4. .Nanbshankak-— Hindu parents generally believe 
tlieir first and principal duty towards their children is to get 
them ^narried. A longstanding custom, a)aplcd witix some in- 
junctions in wh'^t are commonly regarded as Shastras, enjoins 
that girls under 10 years of ago should be marriccL Then, again, 
the desire of parents to partake of tlic pleasure of; seeing ihi.dr 
children united in bonds of nuitrimony at an early ago, to ivnjoy 
the fnafihign ilhstiviiios wlucli aih) looked forward to witJi a 
keen iiixerast,<^tc) see them m arried in tlieir own life-tiino or in 
that of some old nicmbers of the family—theso un<l other eon- 
sidcrations, lend support and countenance to this practice, 

5, Haui Harsai) B a3six)icram;.-— The Jrnidn 'niarrijigC' hi 
a religious sacrament. It therefore takes the i\rrin, oi: a gift 
of the daughter by a father to the intended son-in-law, and, 
certain sentiments of purity operate to make it. neeiis.sury that 
the gift should be complete before her attaining tlic ago of 
pubertyf^** 

: 6* ■ VmsrKUT Hango lL\TXi.~G'irls in , India arrive at 
maturity much earlier (geiurrally in the 12tli year), thuu thoHO 
in Europe, or in any other temperate climate. 

Experience has shown again tluit to leave girls and boys 
long after their E^th and 16th year s rospiahha .1 y, without their 
partners, leads to^ loosoiiess of cliaructor aiul diHenHc, Add 
.further, the extreme tendornass for children clu^rished by Hindu 
fathers who consider it their Uual duty to tluur children, t^ hoc 
two hands turned into four and also the diliiculty eauHcd 
by caste of finding a good and rcspostablo inatrinujuiai ulliance, 

particularly in the case of girls., ....The custom <?!' speaul- 

ing as much money as one can afford in the celebraiion of mur’^ 


m 



riages^ has its own part to act. A poor old father, seeing the 
difficulty of his son’s or daughter’s marriage after his death, is 
thus naturally tempted to finish it in his life-time, even when 
the child has not yet left its cradle. 

^ 7. Ewchorelall Ohotalall (Ahmedabad). — In a Pro- 
vince like Gujrat, where the Hindu community divided and 
subdivided into so many small castes, it is very difficult to rule 
that girls should not marry before a certain age. It is possible 
that, in a small casto^ all available boys may be married %way if 
the parents of girls were to wait until a fixed Sge ; and as they 
cannot give in marriage their daughters to boys of different 
castes, they are obliged to marry their daughters at such a time 
as may be most convenient to them. 

8. Bholanath Saeabhai (AhmedaI&ad). — The origin 
of this custom (early mai'riage) can be sought ii> the •division, 
and sub-division of society into numerous castes, and ignorance 
of the spirit of the Hindu Shastras which never enjoin early 

marriage either for a male or a female These divisions 

are more in number in Gujrat and Kattyawar than in the 
Deccan. 

9. J agjivaxdas, (Sukat.) — In this country, clubs, hotels, 

and boarding houses or schools are not as amply and com 
veniontly provided as in lEurope and America. OTThe other 
hand, Hindus on account of their caste prejudices cannot resort 
to them as freely as Mahomedans 4ind Parsis. Accorclinglv the 
assistance^of females is urgently needed for the management 
of domestic affairs in almost every family. In agricultural and 
peveral other avocations such as weaving the assistance 

of females is also as useful as that of male^ The parents of 
a boy therefore consider it to be their main duty to see him 
prwided with a suitable match, as far as the means at theix’ 
disposal pei'mit 

Amongst Parsis a great change has however already taEen 
pla<^ in this direction, without any legislative or government 

departmental measux'e^ * 




Many Parsis 'bitterly complain of the change, on the 
ground that when inf ant marriage was much prevalent amongst 
them, respectable unions could conveniently be effected without 
large expenditure in the shape of dowry, but now a father of 
a girl is required by the intended husband to pay an exorbitant 
Sum for the marriage, and in the event of his refusal or in* 
ability to meet the demand, the results are often very unsatis- 
factory in many respects. 

IQ. Sakhara:m Arjux. (BoMBAY.) 7 Pc-Taking human na- 
ture as it is, hewing in mind the climatic influences on the 
native physique, and the enervating effect of social customs, 
recognizing the fact that the mental culture, the basis of self 
restraint of the community, particularly the female part of it, 
is at best only partially developed, and must continue to be so 
for yeari! to come, all these facts considered, I am fully per- 
sjiaded that our system of marriage is most wholesome under 
present circumstances, whatever our English friends may 
think of it, and is eminently adapted to prevent those dread 
contingencies to which late marriages are exposed. 

11. ViSHRAM EaMJI GhOLLAY, ASSISTANT SURGEOX 
Poona. — The jcrimary object of early marriages, in India, 
where the climatic influences bring on an early development 
of sexuah-^l'oclivities, is to get a -^rl married just about 
her minimum age for maturity viz 12 yeai's, and a boy about 
the age oW7 or 18 years, so that they may not go astray, and 
that the male youths may be saved from the pernicious eflects 
of masturbation, an evil which exists to. a orreat extent amonsr 
the boys of the hig;her castes. The primary object is greatly 
abused by the peopR^of late, owing to the peaceful times which 
they enjoy, and the custom has been allowed to preponderate 
more to one side than the other. Hence it has become ^an 
admitted evil to some extent among us — but the people have now 
quite sensible of its pernicious effects on our moral 
physical and social constitution, by the dawn of Western civi- 
lization and education, which has penetrated the innermost 
parts of our society. 
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IiAiiSHASKAE XJmiashakkak. — The follo'wing appear 
to me to be the chief causes (of Infant Marriage). 

1* pride. The sooner a boy is married the nobler 

is considered his family. 

2 . The parental duty to marry their children to continue 
the progeny is considered so supreme, that they 
(the paients) tij to relieve themselves of this dutv as 
soon as possible. 


3 . The fear that if any bodily or mental defect is found 
in a boy at an advanced age, it would be difficult to 
get a bride for him. 

4 . The desire of ignorant parents that before their death 
they should see their children mareied, and enjev the 
pleasure peculiar to infant marriages. * 

5 . The notion of social disgrace to keep a girl, after 
puberty, unmarried. 

6. On account of castes and sub-divisions therein^ the 
sphere of selection is very narrow. It becomes nar- 
rower in the case of elder girls. The difficulty of 
finding out a suitable husband thus increases with the 
age of the ^bride ; every parent therefore tries the 
earliest opportunity to find out a suitabirTridgroom. 
Infant maiiiage is the result of this competition. 

r. In cases where a bride in fact sold for money, her 
guardians, often, to make their gain sure, celebrate 
the marriage as early as possible. 

lo. Goma'duao Babaji OF j^RoDA. — It does not 

appear from the Hindu Law books that 4he custom of early 
m_arriage existed in ancient times. If it were, therefore, asked 
as to how the custom originated, it appears to me that it must 
have come into vague under the Mahomadan '"rule. In these 
femes, journeys to distant places were attended with dangers 
and people must have been obliged to give their daughters in 
marrSage m their own or ndghbottpiag, villages, instead of 



■seeking affiances for them in remote parts of the conntry. In 
course of time/ the anxiety on the part of the parents to secure 
suitable matches for their sons and daughters in their limited 
communities^ may have led to the practice of early maiTiage^ 
which gradually moving along the stream of time^ has extend- 
ed to our own period. 

14. GrOKALDAs Eahaxpas Parexh. — The causes ( of 
Infant Marriage ) are as under. 

(a) * Uon-calcnlation of the effects, and^in, difference to the 
results of early marriages. 

(b) Very small caste subdivisions, limiting the number 
of brides and bridegrooms for one’s selection. 

(^'i pratification of vanity in reference to the caste by the 

betrothal and marriage of the children while mere infants 

A large number (even in a subdivision of caste) would be 
unavadable to a person for marriage by being related in the 
agnatic line, however distant, or by being within the sixth 

degree in the cognatic line. 

The circumstance that a man’s son is betrothed while yet 
a baby in the cradle, is considered popularly au indicatiou of 
his high position in the caste, and that another man was not able 
to get hi^^n betrothed so early is an indicatiou to the contrary. 


SECTIOJf III. BEMGAL PEESIDEMCY. 


15. Babu Eedabessur Boy, Small Caltse Coxtrt Jupge^ 
Dacca." A father * dies leaving his son, who in consequence 
becomes helpless ; ihe widowed mother seeks for redress in a 
■suitable marriage of the hoy, that her son may be placed under 
the guardianship of a fathor-in-law, who may be able to educate 
him. This is disc done during ^^t^^ of a father, who 

is unable to bear the expenses consequent on the education of 
his son. N umerous instances of this nature may be found in 

all the G-overnment Colleges and Scho ols. 



16. Kailasbchandea Bhattacharji. — There is gene- 
rally no anxiety on the part of the parents to marry their boys 
too early^ say under 10 years, except under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, arising out of two rather extreme causes viz too 
much poverty or too much riches. 

17. Jessore Indian Association. — The pindu law of 
succession does not allow the daughter to inherit her paternal 
estate, when she has her brother. She has to live entirely on 
the mercy of her hr<3^her for support, and if she incu^fs his 
displeasure, her position is extremely miserable* This anxiety 
always broods in the mind of her father, who, therefore, con- 
siders it his prime duty to unite her to a deserving husband 
in his own life time. 

18. Kumar Pramatha Bhushanva, Deva, Paja of 
I^ALDUNGA. — The paralysis of social organism in “'India, is due 
to the fact that, whilst education has done and is doing much to 
elevate the minds of our men, the women portion of the com- 
munity is well nigh where it was, centuries back. Women wield 
great power in domestic relations, and so long as their minds 
are not elevated by education to appreciate our refined ideas, 
any radical social change is the last thing that we can hope foi\ 

SECTION IV. NORTH-WEST PROVINCES AND 
OUDH, THE PUNJAB, CENTRAL PROVINCES, 
BURMA, ASSAM, COORG, HYDRABAD 
(DECCAN.) &c. 

19. Honourable D. G. Barkley, MEifsER of the Legis- 
LATiVE Council, oe the Punjab Government. — In the Punjab 
sucii marriages (of girls to boys who are fcheir juniors) may arise 
from either of two causes. The caste of the girFs parents 
may be such that they have found it difficult to obtain what 
they consider a suitable match for their daughter, and they 
may therefore have to agree to marry her to a boy of proper 
caste who is younger than the girl, rather than leave her 



unmarried. Or the girl may have been betrothed to an elder 
brother who has died, and popular opinion may be so strongly 
in favour of the claim of the family of the intended husband, 
when there is a younger brother to whom the gu’l could be 
given, that the parents may feel it impossible to resist the claim. 

20. D^wan Eamnath Bistkicx Judge, Hoshiakptjk.— 

Public interference of any kind will not meet generally with 
satisfaction, as long as the idea prevails- that it is a sin to keep 
a gixliinmarried, after she is 10 years of p,ge. 

21. Kan\v«.e Bekuama Sing Bahadur, Ahluwadia, 
C.S.I.— With regard to the question of early marriage, I beg to 
slate that its prevalence is to be ascribed to the general feeling 
amcsng the people, that it is one of their great responsibilities to 
get Aek- children (especially daughters) settled in life, to save 
tiaemfroei all future anxieties about having a proper home. But 
no doubt it sometimes happens, that the death of an infant 
husband comes as a great calamity. 

22. Eat Mulraj M. A., Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner CuRDASPUR, Panjab.— It is no gbod denying the fact 
that many Hindus marry their girls at an early ago, because 
they think that their religion requires them to do so. Most 
people however marry their sons and daughters at an early 
age, becairse they think it is required^ by the custom of the 
country. Almost all Hindus have a dread of a girl arriving 

at the ago of puberty, before ^marriage Early marriage 

is not unfrequently the necessary and unavodable result of 
^nfant betrothal. 

23. Bajaba^Eamchandra Pk.adhan, Eddoationat. In- 
spector Hvdrabad Assigned District.— The custom of early, 
marriages among the Mahrattas does not seem to be of a very 
ancient date. It had its origin in the times of their prosperity 
and became general during the latter days of the Peshwas. 
It attained its "height in the early years of British rule in 

Western India, when the people Erst tasted peace. when 

education had not taken root, and the disturbing ideas of re- 
form were not known. 
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SECTION V. EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS 
GIVEN TO Mr. MALABARI. 

24. Kesha VLAL Madhavdas, (Rutlam.) — At one time, 
tiere was great prosperity in India and abundance of food 
■so that no one cared for increase in the number of family 
members. This gave rise to the custom of early marriages as 
well as numerous holidays, festivals, and caste dinners. 

25. Pahrit B^dri Dutt Joshi, PoLrnc.-u- Pensioner 
ATjMora. — Your idea “ that it (infant marriage^ may have been 
forced upon the people under the first Mahomedan invasion ” 
is likely true, but I am rather inclined to think that, the 
physical weakness produced by the evil led to the llinflus 

losing their country Previous -to the time o.f the 

coming of the Mahoinedans, thci-e must have been a'^time at 
which disaffection in the country, or rather civil war among 
the dificrent classes of people to make each influential over 
•another, may be thought to have taken place, and with it the 

violation of the codes and precepts which by 

the time the Mahoinedans came, must have so deteriorated the 
Hindus as (sic) led to their yielding to the invaders without 
the least opposition. ' 

26. Rai H. 0. SRrii, (Jhansi).— In fact, so-inuch in- 
ternal pressure and adverse influence is exercised that some- 
times with good reasons, educated ^Hindus have to submit and 
give up their laudable enterprise in despair. This mischievous 
impulse comes mostly from the females, who always have 
an extraordinary influence in directing fnmBy affairs. Such 
is not the case in India alone, but all over tfio world. 

27. HoNhsT,E Mr. DayarAm JutumijU.. — I hoar oven now 
several infant marriages are being negotiated among families of 

standing and position. I also informed you in a former letter 
of the fearful expenditure required for these raa'rriages, and a 
regular chain of transfers of bridal pi’osents, which contributed 
Eheiiuly, if not solely, to early marriages. (Vide also this gen- 
tleman’s opinion in chap. IV.) 
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OHAPTEEin. 

THE LAW ON THE SUBJECT OF INFANT 
MARRIAGE. 


SECTION I. MADEAS PRESIDENCY. 

' 1. K. Erishkaswajmy Rao^ Chief Justice, Teayam* 
couE.-^Tlie plea of religious necessity whirli many an old and 
sickly man puts forward to justify bis marriage with a girl lit 
to be bis grand daughter rather than his partner, is perfectly 
untenable, for the marriage of a widower is not a religious 
necessity, and Sri Rama, tlian w-hom there is no liiglicr Ilindii 
anthoritj", performcfd many As war na da Taffoms, with gold 
image of his • departed wife (Sitha), to supply the place of a 
wife in such ceremonies. I wmuld not raise my voice against 
the marriage of an old man to an infant, if ho marries tnidor a 
conviction of religious necessity to keep agnihof ram, 
(fire), but not one in a hundred old men who marry ever dreams 
of keeping agmhotrani^ and much less keeps it. 

2. R. Ragunath Rao. — Infant marriages and eiituxTKKl 
wudowhood are not sanctioned by the Hindu Bhastras, nor \vere 
they in uscTin India a few hundred yoax^s ago. 

On the ocntrary the marriages of undevolop(Kl girls in 
a wmy pronibitod by thein, ax¥l wndows are recommend<Tl by 
the Vedas and Smritis to remarry. 

No girl who is a minor, that is, who has not attained the 
age of discretion, -qr an age ^yhich enti ties her to exprt'SH her 
consent to cohabit w^th a xnan, vm 10 years (vide I. P.0, 
Section 375) can accoxTliug to the Hindu Jjaw, be married. 
There can therefore be no widow who is a minor. ^ 

SECT [.ON IT. liOMBA Y PRESIDENCY. 


3. TrIMALIUO VuNKATESlI, IkAMDAR. AT DkARWA U ~ - 
The general Hindu law, as expounded in the Dharmu Hindlm 


is that, the or the religious thread-girding ceremony 

should be performed on Brahmins, or boys of the priestly class, 
between the ages of 5 and 8 years. Under extraox-dinary and 
unavoidable circumstances, it might be postponed up to 16 years 
of age, but such cases very rarely or never occur. When the 
Moonji is performed, the boy becomes a Brahmuichari, i.e* he is 
entitled to perform religious ceremonies. This state is to last 
for 12 years, daring which be should study the four Vedas, six 
Shastras, 18 Pux'anaS|>Bhai'*at,and Poamayana, or at least p§rtions 
of them. He then becomes fit to bo married. ^ 

Among Kchetrias or the Avarrior class, the Moonji is to be 
performed ordinarily between the ago of 11 and 12 years. In 
unavoidable cases, it may be postponed up to 22 years. In the 
cases of Vysias, the ceremony is to be performed between 12 
to 16 years of age, it being allowed to be postpone^d till 24 years 
in unavaidablc cases. In both the classes of Kchetrias and 
Vysias, the state of Brahamaohary is to continue for 12 years 
after the Moonji is performed. 

In ordinary cases the xnarriagcable period of a male Brah- 
man is about 20, that of a Kehetria 24, and that of a Vysia 28 
years 

As regards girls, the proper age prescribed for"the mar- 
riage of Brahmin, Kehetria, and Vysia classes is between G to 
8, but never under 6 years of ago^ To get them mjll-ried be- 
tween 9 and 10 years is middling, and between 11 and 12 un- 
desirable. 

A girl is called gowri or a young girl to 8 years, and 
kannika or marriageable virgin up to 10, awd above that period 
she is known as Rajmwala or as having ontorod womanhood... 

A girl attaining her puberty before being married, is 
considered to bo Vrishala or a Sudra woman. - 

4. Bhikajx Akroot OiioinxB.— Tho sale of a girl 
stxaoug the Hindus is an act looked upon as sinful in the highest 
degree. It is as heinous as using the flesh of the sacred cow. 



M Wasubeo Baevb. — ^Early or infant marri- 

ages are not specially enjoined or p>resoribed by tlie Hindu 
Slaastras. They simply permit them, and it was only in well- 
to-do classes that these were resorted to, more out of fashion 
than as a necessity . 

6. ITAjfABHAi Habidas.— With the Hindus, marriage 
is a religious* sacrament (Sanskara) according to all the 
authorities on the subject, its performance in the case of a girl 
cannot^be delayed beyond a certain perioc^ and according to 
some authoritiesiits performance a year or two before is most 
meritorious. That period is puberty, which is generally attain- 
ed in India at the age of 12. So long, therefore, as tlie masses 
of the people continue to pay respect to these autliorilies tliere 
is not*m*ach hope oi? the maximum age for a giiTs marriage 
being raftsed. ^ 

. 7. M. G. Eakade. — The Grihya Sutra texts, the earlier 

Smritsi, and the great epics, all conteinplate and illustrate 
a state of society, where both men and women attained 
mature age before they took upon themselves the rosposibilities 
of a married life. Women were educated, and sent to scliool, 
being eligible for the Upanayan or initiation cerernony. The 
boys had a twelve years’ school course (Asvalayana vHutni) 
during wlltch they were required to (observe a sclf-donying 
course of life, in which abstention from sexual intenmurm,’; 
occupied sPpromiuent place (Apastamba Sutra). The decda- 
rations made at the marriage celebration by the bride and the 
bridegroom, the significance of certain of the rites tliemsolves, 
especially the fourth day ceremony, all tend to show that tlu^so 
rites and declarations were not meant foL‘ children in thoir 
teens. Marriage itself was a voluntary condition to be asBunuKl 
when its necessity was realised. The woman married 
by pledge of word, or gift of hand, was open to the choice 
marrying again, tinder certain contingeneieB, oqually with 
the man. These occasions were", so numerous, in the first 
instance, that they had to be cut down to live conting<^ucic.s. 
All this history is plainly spx^ead before us, and it shows lh< 
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■greatness o£ our present fall from a time, which, with strange 
inconsistency, we still regard as our venerated and ancestral 
past. 


a VbnkutEango Kattt, Kakarese Teanslator E.D. 
The DHARMASmDHU Says ^^From the fifth to the 8th year of 
a girFs ago is the proper period for her marriagfe. The two 
years after the 6th are the best. A girl should not he married 
before the 6th year, as Soma (the moon) G-andharva (a celes- 
tial singer) and Agnj, (fire) claim her each for two years from 
her birth. Marriage in the 9th and 10th year^ is neither good 
mor bad. In the 11th year it is mean, and in the 12th and suc- 
ceeding years it requires prayaschittu (purification) 

If a girl comes to puberty before marriage, her father’, 
mother, and brothers fall in hell, the girl becomes ShuHri, arid 
so docs her husband. In such case, the following is tfie mode 
of purification. The giver of the girl should give away as 
many cows as the number of times she was is her monthly 
course, or one cow, or he should feed Brahmins according to 
his means, and be fit to give 'the girl in marriage. The girl on 
fasting 3 days, and then drinking cow’s milk, and giving to a 
Brahmin’s daughter an ornament, with jewels set in it, be- 
comes fit for marriage. The bride-groom will not be guilty 
if he marries her after bffering libations of gourd tt) tho fire. 
When a girl arrives at puberty before marriage for want of 
a giver, she should wait for 3 ycqrs, and then choose? her own 
husband. 


9. IlANCHORELALL OHOTALATiE, (AHMED.VBAD) . — Thoro is 
no religious objection whatever to keeping a boy unmarried until 
20 years or any later period. ^ 


L 


It is a general feeling among tho Hindus that, girls should 
not bo allowed to remain unmarried beyond the age of 10 or 
12 'years. This practice is based upon tho authority of certain 
texts of the Shastras, and upon tho idea that it is not safe to 
.allow a girl to remain unmarried after 12 years, lest she might 
.go a^ltray. 
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10. Bholanath Saeabhai, (Ahmebabad).— T he illua- 

trious and primitive Hindu Lawgiver Manu enjoins that 
a man aged 30 years should marry a girl of 12. Accord- 
ing to Hindu Shasti-as, after being invested with the sacor- 
dotal thread, one should pursue the study of Yedas at 

least for 12 years Bering the Tedic period 

girls were allowed to make self-choice of husbands.. From 

the hymns uttered at the marriage ceremony, and from the 
wording of the promise made by the hus.J)and to his wife, it is- 
quite clear that^a girl of 8, 9 or 10 years’ age cannot under-' 
stand the meaning of the promise. 

11. Sakhaeasi Aejun. — S ufficient evidence can be ad- 
duced to prove that there was a time in the historv of the 
Hindus, when marriage was performed at an age when the 
parties -were capable of immediately consummating it, and the 
only safe inference that can be drawn from those texts of the 
Yedas which give directions about the mode of consummatino- 
the marriage is, that the marriageable age contemplated there- 

^ in must have been a considerably advanced one ; for these in- 
structions would be unintelligible and meaningless to parties- 
in whose especial behalf they were laid down, if they happened 
to be of tender years. 

12. S. H. CH:iPL03srKAE.~Tkere 4S nothing in the Hindu 
religion, to compel parents to marry their daughters before the 
10th yeaj on penalty of excommunication. According to the 
Hini^ Shastras the bride nfust invariably be younger than 
the uridegroom. 

13. Gitstpateaw C. Sastei (Kaswa). — am of opinion 
that it is an infringement of the dispensations of the Shastras 
to marry or beh’oth. children so soon as the people are now in 

the habit of doing, and I consider it an infringement of the 
physical laws to saddle the rising generation with the burden 
of children, while they are yet in their teens. 

14. ^^a^'Mshankae Hbeyshaneae, (Bhavnagae). — T he 

Airnaya Sindhu, a modern work of recognized authority on the 
^ aw and customs of the Hindus in this Presidency, enforces 
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marriages proper on a girl at 10 years of ago, bat extends the 
limit to 11 under a penance, if it be found inconvenient to 
solemnige it at the age of 10. The Dharma Sindhu, another 
modern work on Hindu law, says For girls, nine and ten are 
middling good ages, eleven a bad age, and twelve is one re- 
■quiring the observance of penance to wipe away ^he sin.” ( See 
chap. iii). Further on the author of tho Dharma Sindhu 
says : — '*Tf a girl resides under the roof of her futlier un- 
married up to 12 years of age, her father commits tlgc sin 
of killing an unborn child. Tho girl at that age should marry 
herself without the iutervention of her father.” 

15. H-VM Shastm. — A reference to the Shastras ( 1. Hir- 
■haya Sindhu 2 Sanskar Mayukh, 3 Sanskar Kaustuhh, 4 
Prayog Parijat, 5 Mitakshara, 6 Smrityarthsar, 7 Maf^au Pa- 
rijat, 8 Parashar Madhao, 9 Sanskar Ratna Mala' 10 Kalaair- 
nya, 11. Purushartha Ohintaraoni, 12 AsharadinkarodyotJ 
13 Piyashadhara, 14 Jyotirinband &c.) shows that a boy can bo 
married after he is 11 years old and till youth lasts ; and that 
for the inarriago of a girl, the 5th and 6th years of her afo 
are not proper, that the 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th years are pro- 
per, that the 11th and 12th years and the further period till 
the appearenco of the mpnses are improper, and that they can- 
not be married after tho menses have appeared. “ Tho girl who 
secs the menses in her father’s house (before marria^ ) is im- 
pure ; her father is guilty of that i.s killing of 

tho embryo. She is considered to bo a vmhnU or ShudtS fe- 
male. Tho Brahman who marries her is weak in intellect; 
no trust should bo placed in him, and nolfody should dino 
with him, and ho should bo considered as tho husband of a 
Shudra woman.” 

The Shastros do not sanction the inarriago of an old man 
with a girl. Youth and good health are the chief requisites of 
a bridegroom. It is stated in tho Prayaschitta Homodari that 
a man above 50 should not marry. Tho bride should always 
bo younger than the bridegroom * 
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16. Pandit GtUTTDLAL. — Many wise persons, believing 
tliat tbe real menstrual period commences from the lltli or 
tlie 12th, year consider the 10th as the latest marriagiable 
year. In support of this, there is the follotving in the Purans. 

A girl is called a Gowri in the 8th year of her age, a Eohini 
in the 9 th yep, a Kamja in the 10 th j^ear, and after that a 
Majasvala, thaHs one having the menses. 

The menses are found in women in their 11th or 12th 
year. If the flower does not disclose itself out, still it exists 
within.'^ One goe^s to the Nah world by giving a Goivri in mar- 
riage, to the Yaikiihtli by giving a Bohini, to the Brahma 
world by giving a Kanya, and the Raurav hell by giving a 
raja^raMy 

Ip the Brahm^ Puran, in the Gautami Mahatmya, it is 
stated ; father should try his best to perform the marriage 
of his daughter from the 4th year of her age upwards, till 
before the completion of the 10th year’’ ....Still the mar- 

riage of a girl should not be performed before the completion 
of her 6th year, as there is a prohibition against it in the fol- 
lowing and other verses. 

A girl should not be married before she is 6 years old, 
because in the first two years of her age she is enjoyed by 
the god Som, in the next two years by Gandharv, and then in 
the next 2 years by Nal.” 

^ays. — man aged 30 should marry a good looking 
girl aged 12 years, and a man aged 16 should marry a girl 
aged 8 years. By marrying a girl before this time, a man 
neglects his religio^.” 

The time for a man’s marriage is not assigned with the 
same precision as that for a girl’s marriage. The thirty years’ 
&ca., mentioned is not suited to be carried into practice ki 
the present times. ^ It is objectionable, if the present period of 
man’s life be taken into consideration. .. 

There is every possibility of there being occasions for a 
man s fall on account of the breaking of the abstinence vow? 
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■ . th-.r tao age has approached. It seems reasonable 

.-■ , . I- . --t a man should marry after he has commenced 

p, y oi liis age, and before the 20th year, or some time 

Ti. ■ mari'iatre of a girl, both according to the ShastraiJ 
..vi.urdina' a.s it stands to reason should be performed after 
*!: ha. s commenced the 8th year of her age, and before 

completed the 12th. The marriage of a girl performed 
is times noTT the ease, in her very young age before 

.-ho h.is oommenced” the 6 year of her age is against th8 inajo- 
li-y 01 the Shriitis and the Smritis, and is also not consistent 
w ith reason. 


SECTION III. BEXCIAL PEESIDEUCY. 

• • • 

: r. Jjxi^r Kedaeessu E Eoy, Judge SmalI, Cause Couht, 
DAiArA.- — A girl at tlie age of 8 years is considered by the 
Hmdu Sbastras as marriageable, and the act of making her 
over to a bridegrooni is thought as attended with virtiios to 
her parents, similar to those which attended the making over of 
Gauri (Doorga) by her father to Sim;, and the age of 12th 
year of a girl is considered as the age of puberty before which 
she be married, or perdition shall befall her parents and 
A deviation from this rule may sometimes ho ob- 
&c.TTca among the Brahmin Kulins of Bengal who marry their 
girls eitlier earlier than Sth or kter than 12th year of their 
when they find it difficult to procure conveniently a bride- 
groom descended from a family with whom inter-marriage is 
ailowtja by the laws of Kuiinism, but suoft instances are rare, 
and tcleruted as being according to the popular and time 
hallowed laws of Eulinism. 


18 . Babu Hobi lIoBnOT Chandra, Personal Assistant 
TO THE Commissioner Rajshahya Distbict.-Iu chap, ii 
(ol Mann) which deals with every minute detail of the mar- 
.wage wr^mony of the twice born, I nowhere find the 
age of males fixed. 


■*, 





mar- 
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Irt Terse 89 cbap. IX, I find that a ^^damsel though 
marriageable may stay at home till her death, if a suitable 
bridegroom cannot be found/’ 

find that this custom is frequently observed in the 
present age by many families unable to get bridegrooms of 

suitable position, or 

when they are unable to meet the demands of the bridegroom’s 
parents or guardians. 

'fovse 90 says. "'^Three years let a damsel wait, though 
she he marriao-eable : but after that term, let her choose for 
herself a bridegroom of equal rank” 

In verse 93 I find the following sentence. who takes 
to wife a damsel of full age &ca/’ The words in the original 
text foi^ a ^"'damsel of full age” mean a girl who Has begun to 
menstraate. Here it appears that a girl may be married after 
she menstruates. 

19. Kumab Peamotha Bhushana Beta, Eaja of 
NALDAKaA.— Of all the female characters delineated in the 
great Epics^ none appears to have entered into matrimonial 
bonds, before she had attained the age of discretion. The first 
symptom of deviation from this mosk healthy social practice 

is observed in the. — ...Manava Pharma Shastra. This 

Sanhita (ipes not countenance early marriage of males, but 
girls, according to this Shastla, should be married before pu** 

berty... .....The father being considered as only 5Iameadle 

in the event of his failing to marry his daughter before puberty^ 
it is evident tbat the Hindu population at that time had be- 
come sparse, owing to pestilence, civil war, or foreign inva- 
sion, and that the Hindus had been obliged to have recourse to 
early marriage for the speedy multiplication of species.... 

Ho Shastra attaches reUgiom blame to the party marrying 
after puberty. 


6 
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SECTION IV. 
urnii, THE 
BURMA, 


north-west provinces and 

PUNJAB, CENTRAL PROVINCES, 
ASSAM, COORG-, HYDRABAD 
(DECCaN.)&c. 


•20. Lcxmos Gr. Rism, Deputy Educational Inspectoe, 
B DisteICT. — ^Infant marriage, especially of the girl— for 

3 man can marry at any age — is not enjoined by Hindu religion; 
and the Hindu girls of Northern India, nay. even the hhig 
caste Brahmin girls on that side, grow to the age of 20 or 
aO before they are married, or lead a life of celibacy till they 
are fit for the grave ; and no priestly class puts them or their 
parents under the ban of excommunication. If the ^hastrae 
enforce marriage proper on a girl when she is 12 yeane of age, 
or at least before she sees her mense s, why, as stated above, 
are the Hindu girls of Northern India and their parents no't 
cxcommnnicated ? 


SECTION V. EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS 
CIIVEN TO Me. MALABARI. 


21. 31. Rajipeasad Tivaei, Municipal Cojvimissionee 
(Mysore). — The propositions by tbe Madras Association headed 
by the talented Di wan Bahadur «Eaghunath Eow, “are quite 
reasonable and allowed by early authorities viz, that we 
should not marry a girl under 10 years and a hoy under 15 years, 
and that a girl can be remarried if she tjmfortunately loses 
the betrothed before consummation. 

22. Professor Max SIuller. — That infant marriage has 
n*> sanction whatever from either Sruti or Smriti I told you 
him the very first, and I see that no pandit now ventures to 
gainsay that Manu wishes a young man to marry when he 

become a Grihastha *. e. when he is about 24 years of age. 
to the girl, she is to marry when she is fit for it, and tha* 


may vaiy in difierent climates. But an engagement between 
infants is never contemplated by any legal authority, much less 
are the sufferings of widowhood contemplated by Srati or Smriti, 
on a girl whose polygamous husband dies before she has even 
seen him. That argument has been treated with so much 
learning by your own scholars and lawyers that nothing more 
need be said on it. The study of Sanskrit, even by so called 
Mlehhhas like myself, begins to bear fruit. You remember 
how in the case of Suttee, the Shastris quoted passages from a 
lost Sdnkhfi. of the Yeda, intended to show that widows should 
be burnt with their husbands. They actually tampered with 
a passage from their own sacred Veda, and not till I published 
the passage from the Asvalayana Grihya Sutras, forbidding 
widow - burning, weuld they become silent. With regard 
to the proper age for marriage, I published the important 
passages in my Ilibbert Lectures in 1878 p. and as 

these lectures are being translated under your auspicies, I doul)t 
whether any Shastri noiv will dare to invoke cither Sruti ov 
Srnriti in support of infant marriage. But, of course, they 
will invoke the authority of Akaraor Desadliarma, unless they 
remember that custom and local law have no authority wheiu 
ever they -conflict with Sruti or Srnriti, 


CHAPTER lY. 

REMEDIES PROPOSED TO PUT AN END 

TO INFANT MARRIAGE. 



SECTION t MADRA.S PiRESIDENGY. 


1. K. Krishnaswami Bao, Chief Justice. Tilwan- 
€OEE.— I would prohibit tho marriago of males after the 
ago of 50. 

The legislation I propose has tho support of tlic SiiaHtruR, 
for according to them, none who is more than 00 yciu'.s old 
should marry. 
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o C EM 01 U--.DEiAKAE,SUBJUDOT,MAD^-I would 
*otfoUy suggest ttat o simple prospective lepslatiou to 
Itt^ix-C a betrothed infant girl losing her husband 

KvSre cLsummation of the marriage or nuptials, shall not be 
considered a widoir, and shall not be entitled to claim the rig s’ 
of a widow under the Hindu law, but shall be treated as a 

maiden of her parents having all the rights as such under the 


Hindu law „ , 

I would further suggest the renewal of the old Hiiiau law 
now considered hy the Hindus as obsolete, that a boy should 
marry after passing through the period of studentship. 

3. s. SUBEAMAOTA Aiyab. — I do uot think that Govern- 
ment ’Will be well advised to interfere actively with such usages 
bv legislation. At the same time I do not see any objection 
to indirect encouragement on the part of Govel-nmefTt. I cer- 
tainlv think with Mr. Malabari, that the restriction to confer’ 
universitv honours to unmarried men will have a deterrent 
edect on early marriages. I would even go a little further, and 
recommend that no boy under 16 be allowed to appear for any 
university or public examination, if he is married. 

4. H. Eaguxath Hao. — I am sure the government would 
not sanction anythin^ against Hindu law, if they prohibited 
marriages of girls of less than 10 years, and encouraged those 
of developed maidens. 

The Sastras of the Hindu? do not sanction marriages o£ 
elder women to younger men. Government may prohibit such 
marriages also. 

r5, T. Pattabhikam. — ^U ntil caste becomes a thing of the 
past, there is no hope of preventing the* marriage of girls be- 
fore years of discretion among Brahmans.,.,, 

An enactenent laying down a rule that money received from 
the (aged) bridegroom, save and except that which is paid for 
the marriage expenditure, should be safely deposited in the 
name and exclusively for her use, will, I believe, not 
Wf lia gewlboon to the*poor infant victim, but will also serve 


as a wholesome check against inhumane parents thus_ sacri- 
ficing and sellteg their female children for their own benefit. 
It is°a fit subject for the interference of Government. 

6 Mahipateam Extpeam. — I beg to suggest the enac- 
tenent of a Marriage Act, which should contain the following 

points. ^ ^ , . • 1 ^ 

1. Compulsoify registration o£ all births in municipal offices 

in cities and towns, and in the Taluka XiOcal Boaids offices in 
the villages. 

2. ifhe Municipal and Taluka Local Boards' offices to give 
certificates of birth to each party, containing the names of the 


child and parents. 

3. No marriages to he allowed to take place without a 
license from Municipal authorities in towns and cities, and fi'om 
Local Ftvid Boards in the villages. These boards to give 
marriage certificates. 

4. Certificates of births to be shown along with an applica- 
tion for a License. 

5. The Municipal and Local Fund Commissioners to be 
authorized to fix the minimum ages of brides and bridegrooms 
before which no license can he given, and to raise the same 
ifrora time to time as they may think proper. 

6. Nominal marri^^ such as take places among the 

Kadwa Kunbis in Gujarat at an interval of 12 years, in which 
.a girl is married to a bunch of^ flowers &c., may be exempted 
from the age rule, but in such cases all second marriages must 
itake place under the rule 

The Hindu law' forbids the taking of money or any other 
gratification or reward by parents or guardians, from bride- 
grooms or their relations, for marrying their daughters. In 
"this respect some legislative action may be taken to protect 
the interests of infant girls. 

7. JoTEEKAo Govindrao Phxtlay.— Govemment should 
xule that, boys under 19 years of age and girls under 11, should 
not be allowed to marry. In case they do, some reasonable 
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tux may be levied on the parents of the parties married, and 
tLc 111 oneT thus obtained should be used in the education of 
the middle and lower classes of Hindus. 

& Kaeayeiv Bhikaji, Deputy Collectok, Nasik. — 
I bepr state that the marriage system among the Hindus does 
rec|uire a little reform, and shall be glad to see^an act passed 
hr Government : — ® 

IstlT. That no boy before the age of 16 and no girl before 
liib age ot 11 be betrothed, on pain of a fine not ejs^eeding 
lis. 1000 , recoverable with distress and sab of the offenders 
proi^erty. This ruling is not opposed to the present custom 
followed by the educated men, and therefore will not be ob- 
jected ' to, .. ^ ^ . 

2ndly. That no old man, that is a persoh about 40*ybars of 
age, should marry a girl below tbe age of 12; and '"then too 
I . at 12) without her written consent recorded before Punch 
to be appointed for the purpose. Girls of the age of 12 have 
sense enough to express their asseat or dissent about the hus- 
bands selected for them by their parents. (This law to be 
made appHcable to towns and villages on application of the- 
inhabitants.) 



' ‘ ' >; ' 


y. ix. u. JiEDAEmiR.— If India has to wait till public- 
opinion is sufficient!/ educated to be able to effect radical 
changes, it may have to wait till Boomsday. 

_ Under the peculiar circumstances of India, I think, that 
the interference of the State, where it advances general welfare, 
would not out of place, and legislation tending to check 
intant marriages will undoubtedly advance general welfare. 

As to whether State interference should be direct or in- 
direct, I am decidedly of opinion that it should be direct 

The interference of the State, I think, may safely go' to 
the extent of their enacting that no marriage of a girl' Lder 
^ ^ oy under 17, shall be legal in any part of British 
^ste or -eommanity. An interference to this- 
will neither be violent, nor abrupt, nor open to serious- 
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religious objection. I dai'e say a storm will be raised at first, 
but it will soon subside, leaving the social atmosphere clearer 
and healthier. In castes in which infant marriages are most 
frequent, and in which infants of the most tender age are 
married, instances can be found of girls remaining unmarried 
till 14, and sometimes 15, and I can think of no authenticated 
instances in whfch they have led to excommunication. And 
as to instances of boys remaining unmarried till 20, they can 
be found in the best and wealthiest families all over India. 

10. Tkimaj,eao Venkatesh.— nothing short of stringent 
legislative enactments can stop infant marriages and all the 
attendant evils. 


Enactment proposed by this gentleman. 

I. TSTo boy, until he is 20 and no girl until sho is 12 years 
old, shall marry or be married. 

" II. No man shall during the life-time of his first wife marry 
another woman, unless the first wife has not borno any children 
up to 10, or has borne only girls up to 12, or all of her children 
have died up to 15, years from the time of her commencing to 
live with her husband, or it is proved that she has committed 
adultery. Eveu then, he is to make full provision for the 
maintenance of the first wife &c. 

No man who may have one or more sons, and whoso 


III. 


wife has just died, and who has passed the age of 45 years, shall 
marry a virgin girl, unless he^leavos a written permission, per- 
mitting, in case of his death, his new wife to I'omarry some 
other person, if she is minded to do so, provided that ho may 
remarry a widow oE any age. 

No amount of education, persuation, and lecturing will 
be able to improve matters. Euless the legislature takes the 
matters mto its own hands, and makes suitable ijrovisions, 
matters will continue to remain as they are at present. 

11. HuRMciitJM) SADAsmr SATB.~Govornmout might 
show Its disapproval of tho practice (Infant Marriag(«} in 
strong terms, and even go further, and legislate that no 


„.m.ge contracted cam logJIy be binding brfcn the age of 
W fa oio of girla M.d ir fa that of boya. Th.. meoante n.11 
meet with general approvah 

To check the fahnman practice of the marmge of an m- 
a a irl of 9 or W years with an old man of oO and npwards- 
Sf^ent may ^ Mo'' »*. 

1VTr- Malabari, j 


12 Easchoblai- K. Desai.— The government may with- 
out detriment to the ''efficiency of the l^olico or the Ifilitary 
service, he pleased to rule that candidate>s for employment 
in either of these Departments shall generally be selected 
from those who have remained unmarried until the comple- 
tion of their 21st birth-day, and have preserved their, good 


character till then 


In my humble opinion the host course for checking thi^ 
obnoxious practice, is to lay down that the marriage of a minor 
wirl with an old man of 40 and upwards, is an offence, and that 

the money paid by the bridegroom in consideration of such a 
marriage is recoverable back. 

As the guardianship of all minors is by law vested in the 
principal Civil Court of the District in which the minor resides, 
the parent or brother o’f the minor girl may justly be restrained 
in their improper actions in giving away the minor in marriage, 
by the Government or by the principal Civil Court, Snd conse- 
quently the Government will, I humbly think, bo justified in 
taking a direct step to cheek the evil. 

13. Kalianrai H. Gesai, of Broaoii. — The only thing 
that is, in my humble opinion, calculated • to effectually chock 
the evil, is the observance of the Brahmachari Ashram, by 
those on whom the Shastras strictly enjoin it after performance 
of the thread investiture ceremony. As regards those who 
are debarred from their very birth from undergoing this cere- 
ihtHiy, it is only sufficient that the boys should remain un- 
marideid till they complete their 17th year... 


True to my Hindu instincts, I, for one am against 
keeping girls unmarried after they have I'eaclied their 12th 
year, and I think that boys would, without an adequately Tigi- 
lant discipline, inevitably fall into dangerous and vici ous habits^ 
if kept single for a long tipie after the completion of their 16tli 
or 17th year^ 

14. Prbmchxtnu Boychund. — Let a law be made that 
no girl under 13 should he married, and that there should be 
a diflference of at least three years between the ages of the 
bride and the bridegroom, the latter having the seniority of age. 

15. JTi.li AYE Y GrA]s”ESH Chandravabkar. — There is no 

fear now that action on the part of Grovernment in any shape 
whatever may be misunderstood and may gi ve rise to political 
dangers, for with tBe diffusion of knowledge, on one hand, and 
the gradual displacement of the older' people by a new and 
more enlightened generation of natives, on the other, the Hindu 
community have come to perceive the evils of the custom of 
early marriage...... 

What seems to me a better and more practicable modifica- 
tion of Mr. Malabari’s proposal is that, Grovernment might 
begin for the present, by declaring that oM scholarships and 
prizes loitJi tchich the unwersU ies, colleges^ and schools are endotoed 
should he held by and awarded to none but the unmarried. Such 
a declaration is not likely to offend any one. It will be a safe 
and good beginning to make. • ^ 

16. Hiwah Bahadur Manibhai Jusbhai. — 1‘ recognize 
the general principle that in a social matter like marriage, 
legislative dictation is undesirable. I propose to obviate this 
difficulty, by providing that legislative action should come into 
play only on due application from the community concerned. 
There is ample warrant for this procedure ; the Parsi Matri- 
monial Begulations and the Khoja Successation Bill were all 
conceived in this spirit, which might well be applied to the 
case of a Hindu Infant Marriage Law. There is however one 
particular in which, a diiOference will have to be made in the 
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ca«e of special legislation for Parsis and Ehojas, and that pro- 
posed for the benefit of the Hindus. The former was I conclude 

based on applications made at the outset by the communities 

concerned : as regards the Hindus they are split into so many 
castes that no combined action, within a given tune can be 
expected. The way in which I propose to overcome this draw- 
back is that the legislature may at present pass an Act on the 
basis of Act XXVI of 1860, “ an act to enable improvements 

to be made in Towns/ ^ * 

The special Act need only be a brief one. ^ It should pre- 
scribe the minimum marriageable age and lay down working 
details. The recently appointed Local Boards and Munici- 
palities can he well utilized in this connection 


It wiU be premature to say much on thn questiou'of ago 

at present What I would do is to pne-scrilfe three 

classes, leaving it to the people to apply to be placed in any 
one they may be prepared for. The third or* the last class 
*T,nvm na that is should be that in which the minimum age 
mosi tonso^aL with for the marriage of children of both sexes 
the pre'^alent ideas on should be 10 years*. In the second class 
the subject. the age of the girl should bo 11, and that 

of the boy 14 ; in the first class the age of the girl should bo 
12, and that of the boy 16. 

16. M. Gr. Panade. — There ax’e among the friends of 
reform those who think that the evils are gradually disappear- 
ing, and for their total abolition we must depend exclusively 
upon the growth of education, or upon a change in our public 
opinion, or upon a revival of our religious spirit, and that 
nothing can be done by direct State action. ! am fully alive to 
the force of these considerations. I set most value upon the 
revival of the religious spirit among us, for till such a renovation 
of -the heart is accomplished, men will never learn to be fully 
in accord with their best natures, and will not be inspired with 
the warmth which it is necessary to feel on such matters, for 
practical action to result in good. I set no less value upon the 
spread of education and the growth of public opinion. These 
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are necessary and indispensable factors, without whicb State 
aetiou will always be futile. One reason why State action is 
now urgently called for, is that these agencies have been work- 
ing for a considerable time past, and they have prepared the 
ground sufficiently to mdke State action intelligible and bene-- 
ficial. These agencies are undoubtedly working for us, and 
they are likely to work greater results in the future, if they 
are concentrated, emphasized, and properly directed by cor- 
porate State action. The scattered forc^ will thus be brought 
into \ single |ocus, and in their united strength will bring 
about the desired end earlier and with far less expenditure of 
national energy, with a very limited help, than without it 

The State is the nation itself, as represented by those who 

are its leaders in^ thought and action .Social reform, 

so far as it i^ confined to the fixing of minimum limits of age, 
"when men and women can do acts for which they are held 
responsible, implies a social compact or agreement among the 
leaders of society, and this circumstance has been held to 
pstify the State in fixing the age of civil majority, as also the 
responsible age for certain classes of offences. 

But it is asserted that we have no right to force our views 
upon an unwilling majority. .^.The thinking and re- 

sponsible portion of the community press this reform, on the 
same grounds that justify the enactment of all coercive law, 
civil or criminal. The majbrity are not unwilling, they are 
inert, and their inertia encourages the evil doers to break the 
rule with impurity. If this argument be valid, it would put 
an end to to many useful practical reforms set on foot in our 
administrative machinery. A large number of people do not 
like sanitation or vaccination, and they do not like to be taxed 
for schools and roads, and yet we do not comply with Cheir 
wishes. Even in the most free countries, the final power of 
choice and action does not rest with the numerioar majority 
but the majority only determines the choice of those indivi- 
duals to whose guidance it will submit. These few leaders can 
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•tv +hpm They* must appeal to higher 
.ever ” ef ^pedieaoy L r«U, and ii these prin- 

Sr.-Llfacer’.dnoenrseel aetion, they maet net tvth 

tiieit best lights. ^ 

But it has been said all this may be true in %e countries 
where people hawe choice of their rulers, and ca^ have no ap- 
plication to a country subject to foreign rule as India ; 

This argument however cuts both ways, for I think if i^e 

oHoreign rule is to status out W corporate 

maT at once cease all our activities. Where the m eres ' ' 

fomigners clashes with ours, this caution may be necessary and 
justiiable, but in this case the interests do not clash, and I 
maintain that the distinction of foreign and native rula has 
no place To look upon the ruling body as a separate 

entity with hostile interests, and to shun their good services^ 

is as foolish as it would be for a man with a deceased heart to" 
shun the doctor, because be was not of kin and kith with the 
patient. In these matters the State in its executive and legis- 
lative capacities, is only the minister to give formal expression 
and legal validity to what the best, the wisest, and the purest 
minded men are inclined to support. I grant that the Legis- 
lative Councils as at present constituted, can not grapple eflect- 
ively with these questions. A more liberal representation of 
native interest is desirable, and in a matter like this the State 
will be but too willing to convene 2?n assembly of our notables^ 
and listen to their representations in the way it has already 
clone for Parsis, and proposes to do for the Khojas. A commis- 
sion of inquiry, and a conference held undd^* State auspices 
would be preliminary steps, and we should agitate for them, 
but it will not do for us to fold our hands, and say that, as 
long as we are under foreign rule, no reform of our social 
arrangements shall be undertaken. India cannot hope to be 
tl^ master of its own destinies for centuries to come, and till 
I do not see that it is either manly or wise to sit still and 
Ibt' talea tl^eir ’'course. * * 
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If our society had a .self-regulating power in any of its 
relations I could have certainly understood the hesitation felt 

in respect of State action.. The religious texts which are 

supposed to regulate our life are immovably fixed, and we 
cannot adopt them, or change them, nor better them to suit 
changing conditions. Our civilization has been smothered by 
this bondage to past ideas. The only way in which our eman- 
cipation can take place, is to withdraw one by one these fetters 
of so called religious injunctions, and turn them into civil 
restrdnts which are more amenable to change and adaptation 
This is the weakest point of our social system, and I do not see' 
how we can get rid of it, if we are to abjure all State help in 
such purely civil matters as fixing the age when a man or 
womia^ may be bound in the tie of marriage. The jurispru 
dence of every otSer nation, ancient or modern, has always r^ 
gulated these limits of age, and we must do likewise, if we wish 
'to secure progress in these matters. It is not in fact puttin<> 
on new chains, but removing old ones, or rather substituting 
flexible for inflexible bonds, that we seek in advocatino- mtei“ 
ference in the regulation of age limits. 

It may be fairly contended that State action can lead to no 
great results. This is however not a drawback against but^ 
recommendation for change. ]!^o sudden elevation 0/ ace is 
d^irable or possible. We have a slow progress to make inihis 
matter, i|our progress is to be sure. It is only necessary to put the 
stemp of general approval npon the best of the 

^dSr'' .T public opinion, 

h A- growth of education, otherwise so heavily 

handicapped by tne existing customs. We shall also promote true 
above all we shall really make no innovation, but 
mostven ^st traditions . of our race, and rehabilitate the 
To toS for f T J^as been ascertained-that 

im t aL is tr common age 

iimit, and is not opposed to the Shastras, and is sufficientlv in 
advance of existinc usace trv •* j • ®’^°icienuy in 

law subiect tn ° j.-° • its adoption as a general 

law, subject to oioopUoas m particukr castes and loitUties. 
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I would not in the j&rst instance go |iirther for the present. 

I would allow time to develop the acision of the other forces at 
work^ before any further change is to be thought of. No 
practical incovenience will follow from the genex^al enforcement 
of these moderate limits, \ 

As regards the practical method of proceedings, I would 
humbly suggest that a commission should be appointed to 
enquire into local usages, to receive evidence, and to formulate 
recommendations, I ^ould not make the age limits compul- * 
sory in the sense of annulling marriages contracted before the 
age had been reached. I would only leave the parties con- 
cerned freedom to question their binding character when they 
come of age, unless they have in the meanwhile consummated 
the marriage. This freedom has been allowed by law hi* the 
Parsi Marriage Act. I would appoint non-ofiicialf gentlemen 
of position. Municipal and Local Board Commissioners, , 
Honorary Magistrates and Inamdars &c., as authorities with 
power to certify as to age, and would lay a small penalty for 
celebrating marriages without such certificates I would make 
over the fines to the heads of the castes for their caste purposes, 
or to Local Boards and Municipalities, whose members, elected 
by the people, may safely be honoured by the trust of the 
power of certifying to the age qualification. This arrange- 
ment would serve as a self-acting check............... Our people 

are naturally so law-abiding, that, few would run . th6v^risk of 
celebrating marriages without license. Some difficulty will at 
first be felt in ascertaining the ages, but this difficulty will not 
be great as the experience of similar regulations elsewhere is 
favourable, and it will gradually disappear when men become 
used to it. Simultaneously with this, the educational authori- 
ties may work in their own fields, and after a reasonable notice, 
con’fine their honours and distinctions to those, who in addition 
to their other qualifications, voluntarily submit to the qualifi- 
cation of single life during their college or school course. Such 
a restraint would be in keeping with the Brahmachari or 
student’s tradition, and people wilisoon get used to it 



Our medical texts la^^' down 16 as the limit of age for 
feinales^ and 24 for males, before legal consummation can take 
place. I would lower these limits to 14 and 20, and amend 
the penal law to that effect. Such an amendment might be 
inoperatiye in a few cases, but on the whole it wdll not fail to 
produce the he^t results. 

In I'egard to ill assorted marriages, I would lay down 45 
as the limit of age for men after which they may not marry 
young virgins, and the marriage of young diusbands with older 
wives should be ^'rictly prohibited, as being unnatural and mis- 
chievous in many respects. In regard to polygamy, the Hindu 
law imposes certain permanent disqualifications on the first 
wife which must be fulfilled before a man can marry a second 
wife during the life time of the first. I would revive these 
restraints, and- give them the force of law. 

17. Venkijt Rango Katti. — The imposition of double 
fees_x)ii (married) candidates when they appear for the matri- 
"culation and other examinations, will be, in my humble opinion, 
a suflficient indication of the contempt with which Government 
regard early marriage. The suggestion that Government 
officers should evince personal interest in the matter seems to 
he too good to be practicable, 

18. Motilal I/ALBhai. — The creation and spread of a 
healthy public opinion is the ^duty of all educated tnen in this 
country, and Government can encourage and help them by besto- 
wal of honourj^ and titles on reformers ; by inducements in the 
shape of prizes and^scholarships to male and female students, 
by money contributions to associations for social reformation, 
and by establishment and support of institutions for the requisite 
education of the people. Beyond this no Government intei^- 
feience is, I think, desirable or advisable, except perhaps to 
show their disapproval of the evil customs under reference, by 
ruling that no suit will lie for possession of a wife before she 
is 16 and the husband is of 20 years of age, and by giving some 
special privileges to remarried widows of approved character. 
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But of all ;tlie means to be ac^.opted for eradicating the 
evils in qaestion, the most effectual will be a proper edacation 
of women. 

19. 3 iu 2 vCHOK.ELA.LL Ghotalal, — I think the first attempt 
tit reform should be to limit the mairiageable age of males to 

1,5 or 16 years .....The people of all-, castes may be 

invited to show reasons against the increase of the marriageable 

age.. and their objections might be duly considered before 

the enactenent of the law. In my opinion the measure would 
be approved of by almost every intelligent person...... ......... 

Taking everything into consideration, I am of opinion that 
Government should not interfere about the marriageable age 
of girls. 

20. Bholanath Sakabhai.-~^ 1. Female education^ 8. ^^As- 
sociations should be established in different parts of India,, 
opening branches in chief towns. They should be encouraged 
by local authorities by attending the meetings and showing their 
sympathy with the noble cause.’’ 3. Lessons in school books. 

21. Sakhakam Akjun.— "W hat is* wanted is the sepa- 
ration of the marriage (i.^. betrothal) and the consummation 
into two distinct ceremonies., ........ ..The great aim of reformers 

should be, I think, to mnite their efforts to get people to regard 
marriage and consummation as two essentially distinct ceremo- 
nies, and to make them defer the latter till the married couple 
arrives at maturer years 

It may be observed here in passing that, if, on the one hand 
an ordinary native confounds his social cpistoms, which are 
a combination of personal hygiene and law, and mistakes Hindu 
Dharma (Hindu religion) for Bharma Shastra (code or science 
of duties or law). Government, on the other hand, in my humble 
opinion, have complicated matters by not yet making carefully 
a proper differentiation between Hiudu law, religion, and custom^ 
If a rigid distinction had once been made by the legislature 
between the Hindu law, religion, and custom, a great many 
diffieol&Sj wMohnow stifle the growth of reform, might have 



been easily removed. If ffindu law is dissociated from Hindn 
religion, as it properly should be, its absurdities and barbari- 
ties are sufficiently glaring io number its days. 

If Government is not ^prepared to directly interfere in the 
matter, I think, it can saiely tread on the lines indicated by 
the late Lieutenant Governor of Bengal....... 

^•There Iras one thing, however/’ said Sir William Muir,, 
^^which the law might do, and that was to stipulate that the 
betrothals made in tender years by third parties should not 
be enforced as contracts demanding specific performance, unless 
there was a ratification of the betrothal by the principal 
contracting parties, after they had arrived at maturer years.’^ 

22: S- H. Chiplonkar. — ^As regards the first suggestion 

(viz.) th^t the Universities should rule that they would confer 
their degrees on unmarried students only, I should think it to be 
quite practicable/ and one which our Universities might reason- 
ably beexpeoted to adopt. I do not think there is much force 
in what Mr. Lee-warner says about such a suggestion being 
outside fche legitimate province of their functions. Until very 
recently, English Universities did impose such a condition in 
respect of their fellowships and degrees, and I further under- 
stand that a few of them do even now impose such a restriction. 
If myimformation be correct, I fail to see how it would be ultra 
mres of our^Universities following the same example. 

r 

23, Eaguxath Narayen Khote. — Approves the sug- 
gestion that married students should be excluded from Univer- 
sity examination s.'^ 

A student ought to he exclusively a student. He should 
he free from the trammels of family life and its cares. The 
Universities are interested in seeing that they give the country^ 

qualified to lead and enlighten the public/^ 

24. E. G. Bhandarrar.— l am of opinion that the Uni- 
versity might, on giving 5 years’ notice/ rule that no married 
candidate shall be admitted to the matriculation examination. 

7 
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Htad„ public opiuion among the closes to wh.chthe candidate 
£ matriculation belong, hue, foe jome rime, W geedually 
romingtorecoguicthe udvisabilitj of keepmg boys^mamed 
Si about the ago of 17. which ia the average age at which boys 

matriculate. ■i.-i £ «-n 

Tomarrv a ?irl of 11 or 12 years to an. oM man of oO, 

whom it is impossible the girl should like for her husband, 
with the certain prospect of a life-long widownood for her after 
a few years of a dista-J^ful and unhappy married life, is unfeeling 
cmeltT. This wilful and wanton condemnation of an innocent 
mrl to a life of misery comes, in my opinion, within the legi- 
timate scope of law. The best way to deal with the matter 
would be to render a marriage penal, when the disparity between 
the ages of the bridegroom and the bride ainounts to 30 ^ears. 
This will not prevent an old man’s marriage with a ^'own-np 
widow, but will put a stop to his taking a girl of 12 to wife. Such 
an enactment will invest with strength the Hindu religious law 
and respectable Hindu opinion which condemn the practice, btit 
have become powerless, and therefore cannot he reasonably com- 
plained of 

The propsals that he (Mr. Malabari) makes in connection 
with early marriage, have for their object the raising of the 
age in the case of boys only. But it is equally important that 
the age of girls also should be higher. There is no religious 
objection against the former, but there is against ^he latter. 
But the sin that a man incurs by keeping his girl unmarried 
till after a certain physical occurrence can, according to the 
Shastras, be wiped off by doing a prescribed penance, which is 
not heavy, so that the religious objection is not insuperable. 
What is therefore necessary is to create such a feeling against 
the marriage of girls before 12, as will embolden parents to keep 
them unmarried till a later age, and do the prescribed penance. 

25- Hihpumal Bau Mtjkxjnd of Poona. — Voluntary 
may be formed under the leadership of different 
F;®oeptors. I would ssk the Sarvajanik Sabha 
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adopt tte wise plan of sending expert agents to the difierent parts 
of the Presidency, as itin^ant preachers, to deliver interestino- 
and impressive addresses. . J .... .before large gatherings, and to 
point out the evils from inf At marriage and enforced widowhood. 

26. Nagindas Tulsidas. — It is only through the ortho- 
dox priests thaf something can be effectually done, if anything 
can be done at all. So if Act XV of 1856 be extended, and 
inter-marriages among the numerous sub-divisions of one 
large dlass be encouraged, much relief will be given. At pre- 
sent, such inter-marriages are not illegal, but it is the tyranny 
of the caste in the shape of excommunication that makes such 
marriages virtually illegal. 

S'/ . Lakhmtdas Khimji. — This gentleman wants a direct 
legislatite measure for putting down the evil, on the ground 
British Government interfered inputting down evil 
customs, “found to be incompatable with reason, humanity, 
good order, or good government in the following instances.” 
“The practice of Suttie. 

n Infanticide. 

?? *Bherav Jap’ at Dwarta ( a leap into the sea 

from some projecting crags.) 
ir Kasinoo Earval ( or being sawn alive into 
two at Benares.) 

i> . 3j being crushed beneath the car of Jagannath 

jj 33 baying of male children by Jain Gorjis (or 

^priests) for the purpose of making them 
disciples. 

thnggee, sacrificing human beings to Kali 
Bhovani. 

Si fastening hooks into the bodies of infants 

and men^ and then whirling them through 
the air, for some time, in fulfilment of a vow 
made to the Grod Ehandaba. 

The prejudice against vaecination. 


m 
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I believe that if the marriageable age be fixed at 12 for 
the female, and 16 for ;the male— ^ind, that in any case the 
difference between the ages of the'Jbride and bridegroom as 
re<>ards minors shall not be less thFn four, and as regards a 
minor female and a grown-up male, it shall not be more than 15 
(the evil would be prevented.) ” , " 

28. L.iLSHAXKAK Umiashankar. — I believe the social 
efibrts will be much strengthened by co-operation and moral 
support of G-overnmcnt in the following particulars : — 

1 . Lessons stowing the evils, in various forms, should be 
introduced in all vernacular text books teaching the 3rd and 
higher standards. 

2 . Essays, tracts, and books on the subject should be largely 

used as prize books. n 

3. District officers should use their moral influence, and 
assist the associations in persuading people to introduce the 
reform: and to express their disapproval, should not attend any 
infant marriage party or procession, 

4. Till 18 years of age, an unmarried boy should be pre- 
ferred to a married one, in awarding scholarships. 


I am also of opinion that, the State should adopt legisla- 
tive measures to remove this evil, as soon as possible. There 
are persons who say that, social reform should take place from 
within, and that the State should not interfere in it, unless 
cssentiaUy necessary. But this appHes to social questions that 

have no direct bearing on the public welfare. 

Even purely social practices when they become detrimental to 
others,comewithm the province of le^slative action. For 
mstoTO, custom would allow the use of indecent expressions 
on Shim^ Holidays, but law would stop it. The criterion 
o tive ^sistance is thus, not whether a thing is connected 

with social reform, but whether it affects public welfare. I be- 
lieve no reasonable man will deny that the effects of infant 
H^ttxiages on society are disastrous 
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Considering the present State of society, I think, the mimmnm 
marriageable age of bri«grooms only should at present be 
fixed at 18 years by law. . I .......... .1 would therefore suggest 

some provision like the Mowing in the Minors’ Act (Apt XX 
of 1864) which already vjts the care of persona of aE minors 
in the Bombay Presidency in Civil Courts. 

1. No guardian, whether appointed by the Court or not, 
shall without written permission of the Civil Court, celebrate 
the marriage of a male minor before he has completed his 
18th year. 

2. On the application of a guardian or friend of a male 
minor, the court, under special circumstances, after recording 
its reasons, may, permit the marriage before the age prescribed 
in th^ above clause^ 

To •make these rules efiective, some penalty should be 
prescribed for those who are concerned in the celebration of a 
marriage contrary to the law. The real evil in the case of 
girls is in the early consummation of marriage. This evil is 
Ekely to increase when big boys marry infant girls. To remedy 
this, the age of 10 years mentioned in section 375 of the Indian 
Penal Code should be raised to 12 years. To receive money 
for giving a bride is condemned both by Shastras and public 
opinion. Such a practice should therefore be made penal. 
This will to a certain extent prevent a young girl being given 
to a very eld man. 

• 

29. GroviNBKAo Babaji Joshi.— Some of the persons 
engaged in the discussion of the subject (early marriage) have 
already seen sons 5f their sons. Though such is-Sie state of 
things, yet it is extremely lamentable that they do not seem 
to think seriously of making any improvement with regard to 
this evil custom, in the case of the marriages of their 
children. ^ 

Nor is the condition of our widows any better. 

The educated men of the present day who think it highly 
desirable that the practice of widow marriage should be in- 
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troduced among the prohibited classes^ while addressing- 
meetings of people, say : ‘‘'the poorr helpless widowed girls are i 
absolutely undone ; their distress ^^id hardship are horrible 
even to contemplate ; the butcher ci ts the throat of an animal 
bat once, and the consequent pain and torture are over in 
a moment once for all, but the ceasing sufferings of the 
destitute widows are life-long’" and’ a deal qf talk of this 
kind. Should, however, early widowhood be the lot of one of 
*The auspicious '^^heir own daughters of tender years, not a single 
them hesitates to wife ofi her Jmnka^^ 
bead of married to break her bangles, and get Jier head shaved. 
Hindu women. Thus it will be seen that matters have come 
to a mournful pass. 

Why is this difference between our word and dee(|. 

Children in their first endeavous to wnlk frequently meet 
with falls, and at such a time, their parents holding the little 
ones by the hand, teach them to walk. Similarly this country 
is at present in a helpless state of infancy. 

From very ancient times preceding the British rule, the 
course of Government in the country has been this, that the 
king shows the way, and the subjects simply follow it. And 
this is the reason why the people of this country are so much 
attached to their sovereigns, and pay them divine reverence. 

I admit that by the spread of western knowledge among our 
people, a small portion of them are now beginning^ to distin- 
guish, in a small measure, betwe^ the rights of the crown and 
the rights of the people. Still we are not yet so far advanced 
as to act f or ou rselves in all things. Therefore interference 
from Government seems desirable to guide us aright. 

The wiews of Mr. Byramji M. Mafebari on the subject 
in question are sound and considerate, and, therefore. Govern- 
ment will be pleased to assist i;s in the way recommended 
by him. 

30. Dr, Atmaram Pandxjrang, — If the Fniversity could 
lie prevailed upon to withhold from granting prizes and 
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scliolarships to married students, I believe it may do good,, 
without hindering the process of education itself. 

31. Utakkam N. irimxA. — The following i*emedies are 
suggested by this gentlemm for preventing infant marriage and 
introducing widow marripe :—“(l) The formation of associa- 
tions for the ponsideration^of this subject and of the means to be 
adopted to pre\%nt these practices, (2) the co-operation of the 
Hindu church, (3) and of the Hindu States, (4) the moral sup- 
port of those who are in authority, (5) the efiorts of the educated, 
the iu^uential, and the wealthy, (6) the great spread of 
education among the males and females.*’ 


In order to find out whether the progress of social reform 
is slow^or rapid, he suggests entries to be made in all school 
registers and in Educational Reports of the numbers of mar- 
ried and unmarried students. He also suggests that District 
Officers should preside or attend at Social Reform Meetings. 

32. Manmohakdas Dayaldas. — The meaning we attach 
to the words ^Tnfant Marriage” is marriage contracted in a 
state of ignorance. Whatever the age of a girl or boy may 
be, it is still an infant marriage, if the contracting parties are 
ignorant of what marriage or love is, how that feeling is 
created, what woman is intended for &c. The best means of 
preventing infant marriage is to impart instruction in these 
subjects through books &c. Besides, parents should also be- 
have well in the pi'esence of *children. 


33. Pandit Hahayen Kesow^ Yaidya. — There have 
been lectures giv^ from the platform, essays written which 
carried away spkndid prizes, sermons prea’S from the 
pulpii, hut practical action has been 


That can he achieved by legislation, and that only.....^.., 
It IS desirable that Government should legislate, and fix the 
respective ages of boys and girls at 16 and 11, which in mj 
opinion, considering the climatic circumstances of the country^ 
appear to be neither too high nor too low. 



34. Panbit Guttulal.— Thei:e exists a practice accord- 
ing to which parents and others, ^ith the object o£ getting 
money, marry their daughters &c., * o Tery young and some- 
times to very old persons. This ^5 a very sinful practice, 
which is particularly disapproved of^^y the people, and by the 
Shastras, and should in every way put a stop to ; because 

great blame attaches to the selling of girls ^..:...It seems 

necessary that a law, which would be in conformity with the 
Shastras, should be made, in order that this great principle of 
religion may be strictly observed. ^ 

35. Gokulbas Kahakbas Pakekh. — Influential move- 

ments should be organized, each including all such castes as 
are of the same, social standing and mix at dinner, for the 
purpose of removing all restrictions against marriage, when 
the parties, though not belonging to the same caste or subdivi- 
sion, belong to castes which mix with each other at "dinner* 
If these movements fail, then my proposal is that, in the evenf 
of a man marrying the gild of a person belonging to another 
caste or subdivision of the same caste with whom the members 
of his caste mix at food, the legislature should restrain the 
caste of the husband from excommunicating him, and of tho 
parents of the bride from excommunicating them. By restrain- 
ing I mean, that the legislation should declare such action on 
the part of the caste illegal, and visit it with a small fine* , In 
most cases the castes and subdivisions of caste, that mix in 
food, are ofl-shoots of one original^ caste. * 

I consider it necessary to state why, when in my opinion 
the proposal that I make would be acceptable to a large majo- 
rity of the people, they should not arrange this among them- 
selves, and why a necessity, under certain circumstances, for in 
voking the assistance of the legislature is anticipated. The 
reason is ahvious. This movement cannot he a movement of 
one or two castes, but of all castes of the same grade united: 
the combined castes form such an unwieldy and massive body 
that their opinion could not be obtained. As regards indivi- 
duals, they are afraid to he severed from their relations by 


tHe action of tlie caste, wli| cannot sanction any movement of 
its members in tbis directif^n, so long as they are not sure that 
tbey would be reciprocate(^“ by the other castes. As regards 
those few people who wouj^l not care for the caste, their join- 
ing together will confer iJy good, as they would thereby be 
merely adding a new casve to the large number that exist. 
In my opinion, • if there is a legislative measure of the 
kind I propose, all difficulties may be got over. I also think 
that it would he good, if the legislature makes all contracts of 
exchanges of girls void and unenforceable."*" 

In cases of *grown-up husbands marrying very young 
girls, the consummation takes place sometimes too early. 
This leaves a lasting effect on the girl’s constitution. I pro- 
pose tharf:, the definition of the ofience of rape may be so modified 
as to render intercourse with the wife, before she completes 
her 12th year, or in the case of her reaching puberty before 
tlie completion of the 12th year, before her reching puberty, 
illegal. The punishment for the consummation between the 
10th and 12th year might he lighter than that of consumma- 
tion when she is under 10 years of age, but it is necessary 
that such a consummation should be declared illegal and pu- 
nishable. 

36. His Highness the Rag of ChjTCH. — I do concur 
however in Mr. Malabari’s suggestion as to moral support being 
advantageoiisly accorded by the State, with a view to promote 
the object in view. 

37, His Highness the Thakor Saheb of Bhav- 
NAGAU.— These cusfoms (infant marriage and eiffffPBfed widow- 
hood) involve the religion of the Hindus, whose feelings are 
likely to be injured by any forced measures. Consequently 
I do not think it wise or safe, to have recourse to any of therai 
in such a way as to excite their feelings. To my mind, the 
remedies for the proposed reforms lie in the voluntary move- 
ment adopted by the unanimous voice of the community con- 
cerned, and this might only be expected by further spread of 
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education, which will, I belieTe, %ake the majority in the 
various sections to appreciate, then 'selves, the necessity of any 
such reforms, as occasions may ari^ie. 


38. His Highness the Th .koh Sahib of Morti.^ — 
Direct interference of the State by 'Vay of legislation will have 
no salutary results, so long as rigid^ observances^ of caste dis- 
tinctions continue with all their might and mairf. But, I think. 
Government can safely and rightly adopt other indirect means 
suggested by Mr. Malabari in his said notes, and approved of 
by many, for aiming a blow at the evil. ^ 


As to marriages of old men with young girls, the Thakor 
Sahib wishes for immediate interference. He says These 
marriages which are the primary causes of grievous widowhood, 
and which add to the number of young wddows on orfe* hand, 
and which discourage widowers from accepting- widews how- 
ever young, beautiful, and noble they may be, as their wiv§s, 
ought to he stopped by authority. 

39. Jayasing Eao, Regent of Kolhapur. — At this rate 
the state of things will never improve. Let the so called 
leaders of society set an example themselves, and the rest are 
sure to followT 


40. Shantaram Harayen.— I am then humbly an ad- 
vocate of legislative interference in the matter of infant mar- 
riage. All civilised Governments have dealt with the question 
of marriage, of the mutual I'ela^ons between men ^nd women, 
as one of which the State has a right and is bound to take 
cognizance. F or instance, in Germany, the marriageable age 
fixed by Ic^r men is. 18, and for wom^ 14 ; in Belgium 
18 and 15 j in Spain 14 and 12; in France IS and 15 ; in 
Greece 14 and 12 ; in Hungary (for Protestants) 18 and 16 
and (for Catholics) 14 and 12 ; in Portugal 14 and 12 ; in 
Russia 18 and 16 ; in Saxony 18 and 16 ; in Switzerland 14 
and 12 ; in Austria 14 and 14 respectively, 
s Even in India, it has been from the ancient times a recog- 
nfeed principle for the law-giver to fix the marriageable 



limit of age for both, men ^nd women, and Diwan Bahadur 
Eaghunathrao, one of our lest Sanskrit scholars and leading 
social reformers, has sho^^a that according to the Shastras>- 
infant marriages, as they i ow prevail, are not legal, and that 
they are of modern growth ' Then again, the State is bound to 
protect the rights and interests of minors as their parens pa- 
trim. Looking upon the question in thig light, I do not see why 
the Q-overnment in India should not make laws on the subject 
of marriage. It is said that by making such laws the Gfovern- 
ment, ijot being an indigenous but an e5:otic one, would be 
departing from the principle of religious or social neutrality to^ 
which it had wedded itself in the administration of the country*. 
But have not Government abolished Suttee, and legalised 
the marriage of widows, made laws for the management of 
religious endowmiehts, fixed the age of majority by means 
of the fndiaB Majority Act, rendered the ceremony 

plmishable under the Indian Penal Code ? Some people 
argue as if the State or Sirkar has not yet interfered with 
our social customs. What do we witness every day in our 
Courts of Justice? We hare a Hindu Law, it is true, but 
is not that law involved in confusion, and is it not a fact 
that our courts are expounding it as best they can, and bring- 
ing into vogue, in effect, new adaptations which Hindu lawyers 
of a bygone age would have probably fftared at ? The whole 
administration of the Hindu law is, in fact, based upon a legal 
fiction, and it affords a signaj example of the fact that our 
customs are already being regulated by judiciary interference 
of a sort; and to the Hindu people such interference is as effec- 
tive as legislative in terference, for the Sirkar, -a«t«aier sitting 
in the majesty of Justice, or the Sirkar proclaiming laws from 
the throne, is to the Hindu alike paternal, and may be held 
equally liable to be complained against as meddlesome. Those- 
therefore who think that there is no State interference noV 
with our religious practices or social customs, are either not 
aware of the real state of things, or are ignoring it. 

I therefore respectfully submit that, it is the duty of the 
State and the State alone, to fix a reasonable standard of age 
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for marriage. The question is as igucli political as it is social. 
All civilised governments have 8% regarded it, and whoever 
knows anything of Hindu socieif may rest assured that it 
will not move in the matter, unles^\the lead is taken by the 
State. The nation, I believe, is dJs^generating in a palpable 
degree, and since it is not capable yi helping itself, it is the 
duty of the State to send us help from without.^ 

41. H. H. Jasw-aotsixo, Thakoub Sahib op Limbdi. — ^It 

(Government) has a right to say that the public service shall 
not be open to people, who may have been married before a 
certain age. Such people may be excluded from higher 
University honours. Local Municipalities may be asked to lend 
their aid to the good cause, by introducing a system of regis- 
tration, and the granting of licenses for marriage, unde» certain 
restrictions and so on.... 

It is the female that^ in India, directly or indirectly, offers the 
greatest resistance to the cause of social reform. To train h^r 
mind, to prepare it to receive enlightened notions, should be 
the first care, I think, of every reformer, and much of the 
difiiculty he now feels in his laudable endeavours would be 
removed. If, therefore, Government, in its parental regard for 
the interests of its people, renders female education, in a man- 
ner, compulsory, as elementary education, I am told, is in Eng- 
land, it will confer a great boon on the people of India. 

SECTIOX III. BEKGAL PRESIDElfCY. 

42. E. E. Lowis, Officiating Commissioneu, Dacca 
District.^^^^ Secretary of the People’s Association, Burrisaul, 
states that the Association approve of Mr. Malabari’s suggestion 
that the Educational Department should give a few chapters 
ip its school books, describing the evils of infant marriage in 
various forms. 

43. J. F. K, Hewitt, Commissioner, Ohota Nagpur 
District. — ^What is really wanted is that the people should 
learn and know that the Shastras do not enjoin either custom. 
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and that the priests and leaflers of opinion, in the country, and 
the districts in which they are in favour of such customs 
being abolished. Let thisfibe done by publishing a monthly 
paper in which these opii\Jens are translated into the verna- 
cular of the District to wh ch the paper is to be sent, and let 
men of position J>e called on to declare ‘^for’’ or ^^against/^ and 
let the names of the former he published. Branch associations 
should be f ormed to aid in this work, and every case of a widow 
marriagp, or of first marriages when the ages of the parties 
were above the limit which the association might fix at which 
marriages are desirable, should be published under that head, 
for there is nothing after all like example in such matters. 
It is the bold ones who first lead the way, the timid ones will 
then scron follow. The association might include membership 
on the coMiti(5to of each member pledging himself to carry on 
the objects of the association as far as lies in his power, by 
discouraging infant marriages and encouraging widow mar- 
riages. Grovernment might aid the association with funds. 

44. Eailash Chandra Bhattachakji.— There ought 

to be, in all chief centres of population, associations of guar- 
dians pledging themselves to act in concert, for the purpose of 
raising the limit of marriageable age of girls. Correspondingly 
there should be associations of boys’ guards also, to promote 
and co-operate with the former. 

Among the priestly castes* there are to be found at present 
seTOral Pandits of enlightened and liberal views, whose sym- 
pathies and co-opertion may be enHsted by a littte manao-e- 
ment, and thus a good deal of orthodox oppSSmay be 
warded ofi, and the feaj- of social ostracism minimised. 

45. Me. Beadon, Collectoe of Dixagpoee.— -Govern- 
ment might now help in the growing feeling against these 
practices. The seed has been sown, the soil was not prepared 
at the time, and the young plant has raised its head under 
all the disadvantages of having to contend with the deeply 
rooted weeds of prejudice, timidity, caste oppression, and phy- 
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sical desire. Left entirely lo itself it may grow up strong and 
well, but it may also be of very j j.ow growth, and result in. 
only a sickly and dwarfed shrub, Assisted by Government 
on judicious lines, the result will u^^doubtedly be speedier, and 
the growth firmer. ^ 

46, Babu Syama Mohuy Chuckerbuyty. — Education 
will take centuries to make the people conscious of the inju- 
rious efiects of infant marriage, and to finally put a stop to 
them. When the eCils are so great and should be ^speedily 
removed, it is but just and proper that the legislature should 
interfere, and frame such a law as will meet the desired end. 

47. B ABU Hoki Mohtjn Oh ANDKA.— Some of my country 
men are of opinion that, direct legislative action sh^juld be 
taken in the matter, and it appears to me that sj^ch ^ course 
would be quite consistent with the Institutes of Mann. ........... 

The question is not whether it (Infant Marriage) is a 
religious ceremony or a social usage — though it is undoubtedly 
more of the latter than the former, but is the custom an outrage 
on humanity ? Is it productive of great evils in the commu- 
nity ? Is it in short contrary to sound reason and morality ? 
If so the Government should be true to its pledge as parent, 
and protector of soci^y, and fall back on the wise and states- 
manlike minute of the Marquis of Wellesley ^^that it is one of 
the fundamental maxims of the British Government to consult 
the opinions, customs, and prejudices of the natives, but only 
when they are consistent with the principles of humanity, 
morality 

The objection on the score of religion would probably 
never he heard of, if our Government were a Hindu Govern- 
ment, 

An Act might be passed making education of males com- 
pulsory up to a certain age, varying according to the social 
^ades of the pupils, and prohibiting marriage until their edu- 
' cation is finished, exception being made in cases in which the 

or Union Board certifies that to 
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fulfilthe complete period of. studentship would entail difficul- 
ties on the individuals or th^jir families. 

48. Indian Associat’sJN.— The Committee, after giving 
their best consideration, fii(d that they can safely make one 
practical suggestion for dis<pouraging infant marriages. The 
educational authorities can pass a rule declaring married 
students ineligible for senior and lower scholarships, a senior 
scholarship once obtained not being liable to forfeiture by 
subsequent marriage. 

49. XJtterpakah People’s Association. — Approve three 
of Mr. Malabari’s suggestions viz (1) the formation of volun- 
tary associations of graduates &c., (2) the introduction of 
chapters describing the evils of early marriage in school text 
books, "and (3) his scheme of a national association. 

'50. Rax Shahvb Association — It is desirable that the 
practice of selling girls under the name of marriage to the higli- 
est bidder, irrespective of all consideration of suitableness of the 
match, should be put a stop to by Government. 

51. Mymbnsing Association. — Apiirove of Mr. Mala- 
bari’s suggestions regarding giving gi’eater publicity to the 
Remarriage Act, and regarding the formation of a national 
association. 

52. TirPER.«i People’s Association. — Rocommend a 
rule to the ^»ifect that umnarriod students only shall bo eligible 
for Government scholarships. 

53. Balasoee Natiok.u. Society. — The society apprme 
of the recommendation that tho money reccived-fes-iptlui bride- 
groom — the price of tho girl disposed of — is not to htdong to 
tho seller, the parent or relation of the victim, but to be safely 
deposited in her name and for her exclusive use. 

54. Kumar Pramatha Bhu.shana Drva, 1U.(.v ok 

Kaldanoa. — The practice of soUing girls, regarded C(}iiuliy by 
the Shastras and tho respectable Hindu Community as u <les- 
pioahle action, may very well be pat a check to, by ruling 
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tliat the money received from the h^’idegrooni is not to belong 
to the seller but to the girl. i' 

55. Babxj MEjSfTJiiAL CHAT^ERJEE. — Though Kulinism 
is on the decline, yet few marriages^in Bengal take place, with- 
out imposing on the father of the b^ide a heavy fine for the 
sin of giving birth to daughters. Many a wealthy family in 
Bengal, which occupied once a conspicuous position in the 
front rank of society, and which was in fact the pride of the 
country, has by the mere accident of birth of daughte:^, been 
ruined and reduced to pauperism in consequence of their ex- 
pensive marriages and the incidents which follow them 

The three superior forms of marriage contemplate a gift of the 
bride only, and nothing more than a declaration of the legisla- 
ture that demands other than the gift of the^bride willbetllegal 
and treated as extortion and will not be counteHancdd by a 
Court of Justice, will materially help in checking the evil. 
There is room for legislation without offending the Shastras. 

The demands of a father or other guardian of a bridegroom 
are very heavy, and comprise so many items that, on calcula- 
tion, it is found to cover nearly all the costs incurred for the 
hoy, commencing from the separation of the umbilical cord and 
ending with the last pice paid, up to the date of his marriage. 
These items or ahcalTs of the marriage are politely called 
re8])ects for the family of the father of the bridegroom. This 
demand increases with the age of the bride. Thei^ are cases 
in which great difficulties are encountered in disposing of an 
aged daughter or sister. 

AlreauJIiaS'es are coming to courts for ^adjudication as to 
the legality of pan or price for the promised marriage, and 
such like matters. The highest court in the country is unable 
to put down attempts to make advantage of these contracts. 
It entertained doubts in decreeing a restoration of the pon even 
where the marriage broke off (I. L. R. lOJCal. 1054.) In the 
absence of a prohibitory law, the Judges summarily regarded 
the custom of the country, and enforced a contract in every 
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respect opposed to public .....Matters bavo 

T practically come to this pa^ that, secret contracts made witb 
parents or other guardians^wbereby upon a treaty of marriage 
they are to receiye a compe^asation or security for promoting a 
marriage or giving their consent to it, are passed under the 

guise of gifts or st ridhan 

A Hindu Marriage Act would, like the Suttee Act of Lord 
William Bentinck, be productive of incalculable boon to the 
country, which will be treasured up in the memory of all the 
children of the soil as a precious monument of the benign 

rule of Her Gracious Majesty the Empress of India 

Were the 12th year declared as the marriageable age of 
females, and all marriages under that age null and void by 
applying the principle of XI Y. W.R. 403, the country would 

undoubtedly sf^ the dawning of a better day 

As it is in contemplation to make over registration of deeds- 
and assurances to the Postal Deparment, and as Post offices are 
within an accessible distance, there could be no difficulty in pro- 
f curing the attendance of a public officer to witness the mar- 
riage, and to take an inventory and enter in a register then and 
there, signed by the guardians of the married couple when 
both are infants. 


SECTION IV. NOHTH-WEST PHOVmCES AND 
OUDH, PHE PUNJAB, QENTRAL PROVINCES, 
BURMA, ASSAM, COORO, HYDRABAD 
^ (DECCAN.) &a __ 

56 . C. R. Hawkins, Deputy Commissioneb, Ambit- 
SAR. — should consider that the state should only show 
disapproval of such oustonis (as infant marriage.) — One means" 
of showing this disapproval seems thoroughly practical and 
inoffensive. The State has certainly a right to prescribe the 
conditions on which any grant of money is made. Celibacy 
might be made a condition of all scholarships held by you the 
8 
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Mder a certain age* Such a condition would be soon widely 
known, and specially tend to influ tnce the rising generation. 
Any measure of this sort would useful and unobjectionable. 

The patronage of the State m^ht be usefully given to 
societies (for the discouragement of- early marriages and en- 
couragement of the marriages of widows.) 

57 . Honourable B. G. Barkley, Member of the 
Legislative Council, Punjab Government. — Several sug- 
gestions are madeas;fco modes in which the State might iijidirectly 
show its disapproval of infant marriages. The only one of 
those which does not seem to involve undue interference with 
a practice which it is not expedient to prohibit by law is that, 
the Educational Department might draw attention to the evil 
in its school books. This would be simply assisting 4n edu- 
cating public opinion on the subject, and if care’^were taken to 
introduce it in a way suitable for school books intended for 
children who can do nothing themselves to remove the evil 
until they come to maturer years, it would probably be un- 
objectionable .... 

With reference to education of public opinion, Mr. Mala- 
bari seems to think that this must be confined to the small 
proportion of the population who have received elementary 
education. But this is not necessarily the case. After the 
annexation of the Punjab, much was done to create a public 
opinion opposed to female inf enticide, by public Saeetings and 
•conferences between leading men. The difficulties to be over- 
come^ were thus brought to notice/ and efforts were made to 
remove fEeS^ifficulties. Many of these irose from marriage 
-customs, such as the feeling that a girl must be married into a 
superior sub-division of her caste, and in the case of Bedis, des- 
^ ©ended from the Guru Nanik, the absence of any caste accus- 
tumed to receive Bedi girls in marriage, as they had long 
ceased to be given in marriage. Agreements were come to 
with a view to reduce or remove these difficulties, and there is 
no doubt that amongst the Ehatris a considerable reform was 



effected, though, it has fall# short of what was hoped for at 
the time. Probably the gri at majority of those who took part 
in this moyement^ excluding the oflEtcials European and native, 
had no more elementary education than was required for the 
purpose of keeping accounts. 

(Mr. Bartky also suggests, to discourage early consum- 
mation of infant marriages, an enactment to be made like 
Section 37 of Act XV of 1865, which runs as follows : — Not- 
withstaiading anything herein before contained, no suit shall 
be brought in any court to enforce any marriage between Parsis 
or any contract connected with or arising out of any such mar- 
riage, if at the date of the institution of the suit, the husband 
shall not have completed the age of 16 years or the wife shall 
not have completed the age of 14 years/^ Bnt he would not 
pass any "such enactment if not desired by a large proportion 
of Hindus.) 

58. Diwak Ramnath Disteict Judge, Hoshiaepue. — 
Istly. In provinces like Bengal and Bombay the learned 
classes of several castes and under-castes may be induced to ask 
the Government to pass an Act similar to the Parsi Marriage 
Act, and in that Act a provision might be made for the 
illegality of minor marriages. If an attempt of this kind were 
made in those provinces, it would partially encourage learned 
natives of the sister provinces to follow their example. 

2ndly. The District and Municipal Board members should 
be now and then rewarded, who make an example in their own 
families againgst infant marriage. 

3rdly. Pandits and Brahmans, Lambardars and Pancbes 
who strive to make people believe that infant marriage is a 
greater sin than allowing maidens to reach womanhood without- 
marriage, should also be taken special notice of. 

4thly. Brahmins be appointed by the Local Boards who 
would undertake to preach and use their influence for good, on. 
this question. 
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Stilly. Chairs be allowed bef Ae officers to the heads of the 
several tribes who effectually and | eartily assist in the reform. 

59, Kahwar Bikrama Singh Ahluwalia, C. S. I. 

I would propose that parents be alLwed to enter into betrothal 
contracts on behalf of their childr#i, whenever they think fit 
to do so ; but when the marriage takes place" it should be 
registered in some Government office. Betrothals need not be 
registered, as the death of one of the betrothed parties does- 
not debar the othe^ from being betrothed again andUmarried 
to some other person. The registration of marriage of boys 
under 14, and girls imder 12, should be refused as unlawful,, 
but the registration of marriage of boys and girls above the 
fixed age should be compulsory. But should parents or jthe mar- 
ried couple wish to have marriages registe'red after thd couple 
attain the fixed age, they should be required to pay a larger 
fee by way of penalty, as in the case of unstamped documents- 
produced in evidence. An unregistered marriage when dis- 
puted in a court of law should be regarded as inadmissible 
documentary evidence which is not stamped. This rule of 
registration will, in all probability, act as a preventive to early 
marriage. 

60 . Bai Mulkaj m. a. Extka Assistant Commissioner 
Gurdaspur, — One of the great causes of why the sufferings of 
humanity in India have not been much removed in this direc- 
tion, lies in the denational chai^acter of our reformers and the 
measures of reformation which are proposed from time to time^ 
Our refox^^ attack everything at one^and the same time- 
They assail religion, caste, and all that is dear to the Hindu 
when they propose any measure of reform, and they invoke 
the aid of Government in matters in which it should least 
interfere. The result is that they set the whole country against 
themselves and their measures of reformation, and make it 
impossible for the people to consider dispassionately the merits 

^((4 the particular measure which is proposed for the good of 
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61. Chief Commissioner Cbntrai. Provinces (Mr. 
Crosthwaite). — When a la|*ge number of Hindu ■women are 
educated, infant marriages and enforced widowhood will 
disappear. 

62. Chief Commissioner British Burma ( Mr. Ber- 
nard ). — The Covernmentj|and their officers, by their publi- 
cations, by theif utterances, and by their demeanour, may 
usefully show that they are on the side of reformers iu these 
matters. Countenance can be shown, small grants of public 
money »can be made, and local facilities can be given to 
reforming organfiiations such as Mr. Malabari describes. 

63. Mr. Lttxmon Q-. Bishi, JDeftttt Educjatinat, In- 
spector, Basim District. — It is most desirable that at least 
no girl* under the, age of 12, and no boy under 18 or 20, 

should be married It may be enacted, if 

necessary, that parents wishing to marry their daughter 
below the age of 12, should deposit in the Government 
Treasury a certain sum in her name, and for her e.xclusive 
use, that would pay an interest sufficient for her maintenance 
in after life, in case she becomes a widow. Thi.s would act as 
a powerful deterrent to the practice of infant marriage. In the 
same manner, no parents or guardians should marry a girl to 
an old man, or to one w'ho is decidedly .far advanced in age 
of when great disparitj of ages exists between the would-h() 
,|;ouple but should they wish to do so the parents or guardians 
as being the sacrificers of the unfortunate girl, should he 
obliged to make a provision similar to the above. 

64. Gabusin®, Speciai. Magtstr-vi'e AjECQT.,=-It should 
be enacted that the marriages of Hindu girls should be legally 
registered, making the contracts under the ago 1 1 and 18 of 
the bride and bridegroom respectively objectionable, while the 
unregistered ones not only invaid but subject to some heavy fine. 

The marriage of a girl with a man above the age of 40 
suould also be made subject to the production of a health eorti- 
ficate from licensed medical officers, in addition to the doposi- 


tion of at least 2000 Rs. worth of estate in favour of the bride^ 

distinctly apart from any claims oi her relations during her 
life-time. J 

65. Yishnu Morleshwar Mahajani M. A, Heai> 

Master Akola. — All that the Grovernment should do is to in- 
directly help the movement forward^and provided the aid does 
not assume the form of any restriction, it wiU he welcomed 
by a large section of the community. In this direction, district 
and other high officers can do much if they gain the con- 
fidence of the leader^ of the native society T^e must 

mahe efforts We must form associations^ and if we get 

the sympathy of our English friends so much the better. 

66. Shrikrishna Narhar, Extra Assistant Gommi- 
ssioisroR Ellichpxjr.— If however Government is at all^inded 
to take part in this matter, the proper course would^ be to 
convene together all the spiritual heads of the""Hindus, and 
ask their consent to a few and fundamental reforms. Persons 
should not be denominated heads merly because they have 
wealth or temporal power, but should be carefully selected 
from among those who really possess great religious influence ^ 
over the people at large. Such, for instance are the Shankar 
Acharia, the Madhavacharya, the Ramanuyacharya, the Pandits 
of Benares, Nassik, Nagpur, Pandharpur, Poona, Mathura, 
and other places which are great Brahminical centres. If such 
an important diet were called into existence and proposals sub- 
mitted to them, the legislation will have a very great moral 

support, and the populace will very easily acquiesce I am 

what Mr. Malabari calls a let-alone-is out and out, and put 
forward oHyvA proposal only on the arupposition that the 
Government of India are anxious to move in the matter. 

67. Shriram Bhikaji Jatar, B. A., Director of Pub- 
Ljc Instruction, Hydrabad Assigned Districts.— I entirely 
agree with Mr. Malabari in what he says regarding the 
beneficial effects of friendly sympathy and personal in- 
terests^ on the part of the executive officers of Government* Of 
course no definite rules can be laid dovs^n; but much good is 
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likely to be done cd^se of social reform if men who 

evince moral courage, and %eak through a pernicious but long^ 
standing custom are especially encouraged by Gf-overnment. If 
the conduct of such men be considered equivalent to meritorious 
services to the State and rewarded accordingly, the appreciation 
on the part of Grovernmen| will be a great recompense to them 
for the social p^secutions which they have to undergo ........ 

The suggestion made in the last paragraph regarding a 
National association ’’ has my hearty approval; but in my 
opinion^the most effectual means for carrying out social re- 
forms is the spreSd of education. 

68. Haki Moreshwar Shevade Head Master A. V. 
School Malkapxjr. — ^The educated should before all otheris- 
procee^^to establish* a national reform association, and enlist 
sympathkers-^ The agitation of public opinion by newspaper 
apd monthly magazine writers, impressive representations from, 
the chair and the pulpit, and the departments of education 
inserting lessons on the subject throughout the serial Readers^ 

should be among the preliminary stps Our reformers 

must take the example of the Scottish Missionaries who are 
labouring so hard for the cause of Christianity all over this 
country. 

69. Waman Narayen Bapat T^hsildar, Chandui^ 
Taluk.— The most obnoxious of early marriages are marriages 
of girls of 12 with dotards of 50 and 60. These can never be too 
sufficiently condemmed. They are brought about by wretches 
of fathers and mothers of viction girls from mercenary motives. 
Here you may strike as hard and deep as you c^...J^n all such 
marriages Government should rule that the girls must be at- 
least 12. At this age»a girl can choose and express her choice. 
Government should appoint a respectable in each caste to 
see that the girl consents of her own free will, and th^ 
such consent should be recorded......... Every caste is simply 

unanimous in its abhorenee of these vile bargains and will 
go with Government, not against it. 
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70. Eaghttnath B. TalvaiAar B. A. Head Master 
High School Ameaoti. — Female Enlightenment is an indis- 
pensable condition. The real obstacle to reforms of this kind 
is neither religion nor caste. Both have begun to loosen their 

hold upon US. It is in the family and among the relations, 

' 

SECTION V. EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS 
GIVEN TO Me. MALABARI. 


71. The Hon’ble Mr. J. Gibbs O.S.I. .O.I.E. — Nothing 
but the constant hammering at all classes, but especially at the 
leaders of the different religious sects, can do good. The remedy 
in itself^is easy. Let each leading man determine that he will 
not allow such marriages (child marriages) in his family, and 

in a few years the custom will die out .Yea most bring 

public opinion to bear through the Press, and you must if pos- 
sible, get expressions of opinion from men in high ojfficial posi- 
taons as a background to work on. 

72. Mahadbo Govind Ranade M. A. L. L, B. — Our 
deliberate conviction, however, has grown upon us with every 
effort, that it is only a religious revival that can furnish 
sufficient moral strength to work out the complex social pro- 
blems wliich demand^our attention. Mere considerations of 
expediency or economical calculations of gains or losses, can 
never nerve a community to undertake and caifry through 
social reforms — especially a community like ours, so spell 
bound by custom and authority. Our people feel, and feel 
earnestly, of otts social customs earo fraught with 
evil, but as this evil is of a temporal character, they think that 
it does not justify a breach of commands divine, for such breach 

involves a higher penalty....... People find fault with us, 

even abuse us, for half-heartedness, for our apparent want of 
fire and enthusiasm. God only knows that in our household 
we are perpetually at war with our dearest and nearest, we 
struggle and strive to do out best, and have perforce to stop at 



maiiy poiiits^ w we f#ar tte strain will cause a rapture- 
This is our present situatioM. We do not think either Parsi or 
European philanthropists can make any impression upon our 
society. Empires come and go,, dynasties change, but our 
society remains unconcerned. These are my views on the 
general question.* | 

As regards the two notes, I go in fully with you that 
time has now come for a determined effort to secure legislative 
and executive sanction to a moderate limit of minimum age 
being feed, helow which early marriages Ihould be discouraged. 
Three years agof we started a movement here (Poona) to fix 
the boys’ age at 17 or 18 and the girls’ at 10 or 11. These 
limits are not all that we should wish, but as a commencement 
we muit carry the more cultivated sentiment of the people with 
us. (Jnge tWs is done, we might by gradual steps raise the 

Emit in due time ......I agree with you that in order to 

slbimulate the discussion of the subject, a motion might be 
brought iu the Senate of the TTniversity: prescribing bachelor- 
ship as one of the requisite qualifications for the Matriculation 
Examination. The Educational Department might be also 
moved in the matter. 

73. A. Mackenzie Esq., Secretary to Government of 
India. — You cannot scold or legislate the people at large into 
setting aside caste prejudices, but I do think you can make it 
to some extent ^fashionable” to despise them. Get then, all the 
leading native gentlemen, whose education has already taught 
them the folly and wickedness of infant marriage and enforced 
widowhood, to baud, themselves into a nationaj^ assqpiation for 
the propagation of sound ideas on these subjects. Education 
is after all the true and common basis for Indian nationality. 
Make it the object of the association to encourage aud support 
all who hold similar views. Get all the leading official duS 
non-official Europeans to affiliate themselves as sympathisers 

*( This was written on August 18, 1884. The opinion given to 
Government is dated 12th February 1885.) 



and well-wishera—Raise funds for opinpiling rernacular tracts 
on the subject, letting it be known far and wide, how influential 
the movement really is. Hold meetings periodically at all 
large centres to induce young men especially to join and pledge 
themselves to advance its aims ; and you will I feel sanguine 
give a great and lasting impulse to lie reforms you so much 
desire to bring about. ^ * 


I have observed, with great interest and satisfaction, IMr. 
Justice Pinhey’s Judgment refusing to import into Indian 
legal practice the English “ order for restitution of conjugal 
rights” in cases of unconsummated infant marriages. When 
there has never been voluntary cession, no question of restitu- 
faon can arise. If the decision is up-held in appeal (it was not) 
it will throw an eflectual shield over many virgin— wives. 
There 18 however this practical difficulty-that few of them 
will be educated sufficiently to know their rights, and still 
fewer of them will care or venture to assert them. 

74. Hon’blb Sir Aockiand Colvin K.O.M.Q-. — The first 
thing to be done is to obtain from a large consensus of opinion 
amongst educated and influential natives a declai'ation hostile 
to these customs. If, as I understand from you, they rest on 
insecure legal bases, assistance should be given by natives 
interested in the matter, with the view of obtaining test deci- 
sions........... You need not to be reminded that, in matters of 

this kind, the Government cannot help you unless "”and until 
you help yourselves 

Try agd gej^up, in each province, societies having for their 
aim the object you are advocating, encourage discussion, how- 
ever bitter in its tone against you personally ; and bo no 
respecter of persons. Plain misrepresentations are best met by 
pWn truths. 

I am one of those who think, and have no hesitation in 
saying— that societies which will not make any combined 
effort to reform their own short-comings are not to be much 
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trusted when they eombinl to reform public afiairs. They lay 
themselves open to the suspicion that in the profession o£ 
public zeal, they find an agreeable cloak for the discourage^ 
ment of private duty. It is because many native advocates of 
progress proclaim in public enlightened principles and urge 
liberal practices, the application of which to their domestic 
affairs they strtouously oppose, that I ventured in writing to 
you, to express the view that it was not the outside only of 
the platter, but the inner also, which requires attention.* 


In India more than in many other countries the battle of 
social reform must be first fought by those whom it immediately 
concerns They have always the Government behind and with 
themj'^ks a reserve of strength, when the hour has come to 
employ it ;^ut it is for them, by their efforts, to hasten that 
hour. 

75. Hon’ble SiE Steuart Bayley.— At all events Go- 
vernment ought not to take the initiative. I think if a number 
of memorials from different associations all over the country,, 
urging action and agreeing on a special line of action, were 
submitted, the hands of Government would be so far strengthen- 
ed, that they might be justified in moving in the matter, and 
what I would suggest is that the associations all over the country 
which take an interest in the matter, be urged to adopt this 

method ....I suppose the* most hopeful outlook on this- 

question is that the guidance of caste feeling will gradually 
fall into the hands^of educated men who will Jend their influ- 
ence, and thus that of the caste, in support of the object you. 
have in view 


*Mr. Telang in replying to Sir Auckland quotes the followife. 
from Herbert Spencer. “ Submission whether to Oovernment, to the 
dogmas of ecclesiaifcics, or to that code of behaviour which society ah 
large has set up, is essentially of the same nature, and the sentiment 
which induces resistance to the despotism of rulers, civil or spirituat,. 
likewise induces resistance to the despotism of the world s opinion* 
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All the more earnestly would I^encourage you to labour 
on in the cause by means of local committies, societies formed 
for the purpose of advocating and practising the reforms, by 
pamphlets and speeches, and all the machinery of organization 
which in other spheres the natives of India have not been slow 
to adopt. f ^ * 

76. Manomohan Ghose. — An association of the kind 

you have suggested may do a great deal of good A strong 

public opinion ought J^o be created, and our universities ^ought 
to be made to take the initiative. ^ 

77. S. N . Tagore Esq., G.S.— The only remedy possible 
is to educate public opinion. For my own part, l am not 
opposed to any well-considered law fixing a limit of niayriage- 
able age, but I fear that public opinion is not ^t /^r^pared 
for any such change. 

78. B. N. PiTALE, Stjpt. Home Depakxment Govern- 
ment OE Bombay. — At present Hindu society is in a state of 
dormancy ; it is' by extraneous efforts of philanthropists whose 
hearts writhe in agony a,t the sight of customs so repugnant 
to human nature, that a beginning could be made. Happy 
will be the day in the social and moral history of India, when 
these dark spots are effaced from its pages. 

79. Binshaw Ardesir Taleyarkhan.— It is best to 
point out an instance or two of what innate forces^ have the 

power of effecting. In certain parts of Kattywar, one 

of the Wania castes has bound itself by its own voluntarily 
framed rule not^^o give any girl in marr&ge before she is 
eleven... ........ .Somehow or other the minds of these caste 

people were touched by a number of child* girls having become 
iiridows before this caste bandohast was adopted. Again a sect 
namad Rackwal Brahmins, through the exertions of many of 
its influential and enlightened leaders, has recently entered into 
an agrteinent not to permit a boy being given in marriage 

toia 16 and a girl unless she is 9. In the case of the 



former there is an extra f»rovisioii that the boy should have 
had an education up to a certain standard before the marriage 
would be allowed. 

80. T. B. Dani, Editor of the Arya Tart. — This 
gentleman advocates, State interference on the ground that 
education will not lemedf the evils in time. “It is impossible 
for education fo spread to such an extent as to remedy the evils, 

before an utter destruction of the vitality of the whole com- 
munity is made. It is a well-known fact that females have 
a greyer voice in the matter of marriagas, and that almost all 
females in the^ountry are illiterate. There are millions and 
millions of males who are still illiterate.” 

81. Sirdar Gopalbao Hari Deshmukh.— Matricula- 
tion 0 ^ degree examinations, would if limited to bachelors, go a 
grearTOy4p prevent early marriages. 

(He also advocates the use of "political influence as far as 
it may be reasonable”, and female education.) 

82. Khan Bahadur Eustomji K arshedji Modi .—If we 
have not the bold admimstrators of the old times of Company 
Bahadur, who were habituated to taking the bull by the horns, 
we have none the less wise, less able, or less sympathetic men 
at the helm of our affairs now, and if as I take it, owing to 
the altered times, they desire that some august decree that 
they may shape should be "broad-based” upon the people's will 
let us by all the means in our power obey their call — let us 
move the whole country in such noble cause from one end to 
the other — send petition after petition, and show, in short, by 
ovewhelming proof what the will of the people reaUy is. There 
is no doubt that legislation which is far ahead of the intelli- 
gence and active sympathy of a people, however righteous and 
well meant it may be, has many chances of turning out a 
failure. But on the other hand, there is equally little doubt 
that when the ideas and practices of a community have, of 
themselves and unaided, attained the desired goal, legislation 
is too late, useless or nearly so. As has been truly said 



ihe ideas and practices of a few advarfced spirits of today become 
the common property of a succeeding generation. The true 
function of legislation, I believe, is to discern the signs and 
tendencies of the times, and opportunely to put itself at the 
■head of a movement, when it commends itself to the light of 
right reason ; to so gently, if possible, yet none the less de- 
cisively, shape its course, smooth away diffioulfies, and gener- 
ally guide its action, as to accelerate the attainment of the end 
in view. All signs tell me that the time is now ripe or nearly 
so for a decisive grace to be given by our enlightened 

and merciful legislature to practices and custdins which have 
no real foundation in Hindu religion, which are alike abhorrent 
to common sense and morality, are utterly prejudicial to the 
best interests of society at large, and which having already 
begun to give way and crumble under the silent bjit lu?e and 
powerful influence of public opinion, need but the necessary 
impetus of legislative condemnation to die the speedy death 
they deserve. 

83. Keshavlal Madhowdas. — They (the Grovernment) 
ought to make marriage legal for girls at any time of life 
heyond 12 years. 

84. Exjmanxjjghari M* A. B. L., Vice Prikcipal Ma- 

isaraja’s College Vi^i anagram.— In all the other forms of 
slavery the law punishes both the seller and the buyer, and 
dissolves the relation originating from the unrighteous contract, 
but in the case of connubial slavery the real offenders are not 
looked upon as criminals at all, and the law is powerless to 
xestore the ynthr^led to freedom by tearing sunder tbe fetters 
forged for ber enslavement by tbe heartless greed of her 
parents. Can the infamous practice of selling infants be 
sanctioned under the cloak of matrimony ? Can the sacred 
institution of wedlock, whose influence is highly beneficent 
and humanizing, he converted into a regular source of illicit 
profit, revolting to human feelings and brutalizing in its eflfects 
^pon humanity... .....I cannot congratulate the 



British nation upon having restored mankind to freedom by 
the complete abolition of slavery, so long as they permit the 
most aggravated form of it to continne under their very noses. 

85. Babu P. C. Muzoomdar. — Against the evil of infant 

marriages there is a steadily growing public opinion The 

difficulty is wijjh the girll. The tremendous difficulties of the 
vexed question of courtship present themselves as soon as you 
let the tender sex grow' up to a certain age. Young ladies 
institute the most crucial tests of competency in admitting the 
claims of any ^uman being to their affections, and, when they 
are good enough to fall in love they belie those tests so fla- 
grantly as to provoke the strongest revolt against the infallibi- 
lity of their choice. Parents are in great bewilderment, there-r 
fore, %J 5 ;hen they • have a bevy of spirited undergraduate 
daughtSrs.'^ How you manage it in the Parsi community 
i should like to know. Infant marriages are doomed, but the 
problem of finding out suitable matches for over-grown young 
ladies is as far from solution as ever. I have already alluded 
to the puritauism of Hindu conceptions. We cannot afiord to 
have love letters, flirtations, rejections and amorous fancies in 
our households. If we can help it, we will not permit the 
importation of these usages. What then, are we to do? I would 
advocate betrothals long before marriage. The parents, ac- 
cording to Hindu notions, should propose and arrange the 
matches, feut the daughter or son shall have the power to 
veto the selection. But if tfie selection once meet with the 
approval of parent and child, the match shall never be set 
uside, unless eithtr of the contracting parties, show, a physical 
or moral unfitness. 

86. E. N. Bane. — conservative people like ours do 
not care to profit by the signs of the times, and their thick 
skin could be pricked only by the stern hand of law. 

87. K. Vencatrao Esa., First Grade Pleader Bel- 
lary.— It can be satisfactorily shown that the Shastras do not 
prohibit the postponement of the marriage of a girl till she 
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attains her 12tli year, and of a boy' till 16. As for caste or 
custom it does not seem to condemn the persons concerned in 
the marriage of a girl and boy aged respectively 12 and 16 or 
above. Hence it is clear that legislative interference in fixing 
the minimum of the marriageable ages of girls and boys, with 
penal clauses for punishing the parei^s or other guardians for 
violating the said law, will not shock the feelings of the people 
nor set in motion the torrent of reaction against the cause, nor 
be inconsistent with the non-interfering policy of Grovernment 
in religious matters. •As the people do not in 90 per d^nt of 
the marriages that now take place, adhere to thi ages laid down 
in our Shastras, perhaps under the impression that those were 
the maximum ages permitted by our Hindu law, or for want 
of proper authorities to enforce the same, necessity for se- 
curing legislative sanction for a moderate limit gt i^imum 
age, both for boys and girls, is very great. Those that depre; 
cate legislation in such matters seem to hold that as female 
education advances, these prejudices perish of their own accord.. 
If that be the case, there would have been no legislation on the 

subject in the civilised countries of Europe I think we are 

not without a precedent...... The Indian Majority Act now deter- 
mines the age of majority of a Hindu, and prolongs the period 
of nonage fixed by Hin^u law. While the above Act interferes 
with the Hindu law of succession and contract as regards the 
capacity of the persons concerned, the one now asked for will 
merely declare the temporary incapacity of the persons enterings 
into marriage life, or rather marital contracts. 

88. Hon’ble Mr. Justice Scott Judcs^ of the Bombay 
High Court.— f think you could not do better than adopt the 
rule l£at now obtains in most of the civilised * countries of the 
world, which may be stated as follows : ^^A male person is 
eflabled by law to consent to matrimony at the age of 14 and a 
female at the age of 12. Even though the male be under 14 or 
the girl under 12, the marriage is not absolutely void, but is 
only inchoate and imperfect. Either of the parties upon 
coming to the proper age, for his or her consent, may declare 



tlie marriage void. This rule would provide for the Hindu 
system of betrothals^ or rather it would substitute irrevocable 
betrothals for the present irrevocable infant marriage. 


If you wait till iudividual Hindus take up and carry 
through singre-kanded, without outside aid, any great change 
in their social system, you will realise the fable of the country- 
man who sat by the river bank and waited for the stream to 
run dry^ before he crossed over to the oth^r side. It is not in 
b.nman nature to. expect great changes to be effected in a 
society by its own members, when the advocates of change have 
to face family estrangement, social ostracism, and caste ex- 
communication, as a probable result of their efforts. You must 
in suchMiireumstanc^s take some middle course. Mr. Melvill 
suggests a M^diis operandi : “ A few representatives of each 
caste he says must take the lead.’’ I fully endorse that 
view, but I would add that the action these leaders must take 
is not on the lines of purely internal reform, but rather in 
favour of internal reform helped by a very moderate amount 
of Government interference. I believe that if a petition to Go- 
vernment were signed by all those leaders of native opinion 
who have already signified to you in one way or another 
their adherence to the reforms in question, the natural hesi- 
tation of those in authority to interfere with the religious or 
social institutions of those they govern would be removed. 
Deference and respect for native religion and usage is the basis 
of the English rule in India. But whilst the Government, 
steadily refuses to nregulate belief or alter i^istom by law, 
it can still consistently and safely assist reform by cautious 
legislation, when the leaders of native opinion testify clearly 
to the wish of the people for progress.. 

My experience of these things, gained in an Eastern coun- 
try, though notin India, is that they are best done piece-meal. 
Every fresh change propossd disturbs a fresh set of prejudices 
and stirs up the animosity of special vested interests, and all 
9 


vour oijponents combine, because each has a reason to suppress 

you...-- 

If YOU confine yourself to this single reform (Abolition of 
Infant Marriages) you can have first the religious party, those 
who cling to the ancient ways more tenaci ously than any others, 
on your'side. Then secondly you must hav® all those who 
realise how the present custom unclormincs the vitality 
of the people. I have often thought that if it was only brought 
home to the minds o|,my native friond.s how fatal the ]|f0gres8 
must be to national degeneracy under the pi^psent system of 
premature marriage, every enlightened man in the country 
would be ranged on the side of this reform. I think, at any 
rate, you can fin’d support enough to persuade the Q-overnment 
to help you, if you confined yourself to tSio infant jjytrriago 
question. If that practice is abandoned, your othcr^^fofm would 
incidentally be partially effected, for that class of widows who 
excite the most pity, the virgin widows, would disappear. But 
if you tried to carry the double reform, you might fail altogether 
from attempting too much — Do not forget tlie French proverb, 
Q,ui trop embrasse mal etreint. 

89. Hon’ble Me. Kashinatii T. Telang. — I am, how- 
ever, prepared, although not without some hesitation and diffi- 
dence — to go as far as this. The university and tljo Govonunent 
Educational Department may, I think, fa irly lay down a rule 
that the scholarships and prizes awarded by those authorities 
up to a student's graduation shall botonahlo only by untnarried 
men. 

The object oFtbo association (proposed byMalubari) should 
be, Fthink, to familiarize the people with ihc evils of thci prevail- 
ing system, and to help anybody, bo ho a nionihor or not, who is 
ready and willing to break through tlio system himself. If the 
members themselves break tlirougli it, well and good ; the 
* success of the association will ho greater, more rapid, and more 
complete than in the other alternative. But I don’t think 
a the success should be imporilled in advanoo, as it will be 


if a pledge IS insisted on, which by the hypothesis we are 
aot prepared practically to redeem I must add, too, that I 
iiave not much faith in the operative character of pledges of 
this sort 

I agree that our^ordiaary school hooks should be made 
instrumental in this re W (i.e. prevention of early consnm^ 
mation); and carefully framed reading lessons on this and 
other social topics, if not made obtrusively didactic, might 
prove useful I agree, too, that an association should be esta- 
blished for delivering popular lectures, and publishing short 
and cheap tracts, illustrative of the true views on these ques- 
tions. I also concur to some- extent in the opinion that officers 
of Grovemment might do some service to the good cause by 
""evincip^i^a strong personal interest"’ in it. One practical mode 
in which it wSi be in the power of all of them to do so is to 
^dercline to attend any of the tamashas which are taking place 
so frequently in Bombay, and on occasions, in the mofusil also, 
in hononr of ” the weddings of little children. This will be 
one practical method of discoantenancing the present mischie- 
vous system. And its effects, will not, I am persuaded, be 
quite insignificant. But I must say that the inclination of my 
opinion on these matters generally is such as would justify you 
in classing me with your friends the let-alone-ists.” My faith 
in the education of public opinion,” as a great social force, is 
unlimited, ^nd I believe that in the long run the results of 
that education are not only more enduring, but what might 
seem paradoxical, more rapid than the results of such artificial 
remedies applied ab^'eirtra as are proposed in yqi^r note. 

90. NAVA.nRAM Lakshkiram.— I would reouire the 
sympathisers as well a§ the members to refrain from attending ^ ... 
any marriage that is celebrated against the rules of the Asso- 
ciation in the town. This looks a little puritanical no doubt, 
and will be found particularly bard by the natives, who are so 
fond of the nautches, the processions, and the grani ^ tamaskas^ 
that generally attend a marriage in a rich family. 
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91. &. D- Gribble, Retired 0. S. Banoaeore. — 
As regards encouragement to be given by the Universities and 
Colleges I see no objection to such a plan. The very name 
of Bachelor of arts implied an unmarried state, and there can 
be no doubt that early marriages act most detrimentally upon 
a scholastic career. This was long secognized by tho English 
Universities, and until recently, a Fellow lost his Fellowship 
if he married. 

92. CoL. S. Jacob. — I quite agree with your sug- 
gestions that the State might oiler special induc(!nu!n<,s to 

• students who remain single (just as at our own UnivorsilJcis in 
England), also that University Graduates should form them- 
selves into an association to further tho project of reform, 
and that the money received from the -bridegroom* should 
he deposited in trust for the benefit of tho wife. Kethmg, I be- 
lieve, would tend to draw together native and European tho 

best of each race, I moan, as reformation of tins sort among 
the native race. It would command tho sympathy of all 
good men, and when there is syrapatliy with ono another 
how easily all little diferoncos and difficultioa disai)j)oar. And ■ 
what race or creed can have a higher motive for life and action 
than “ love to God and love to man.” 

93. Dayaram GiDUMAr., 0. S.— A sliort Act d(H:]aru- 
tory, if you please, of tho Hindu law on the Rulijcct; of 
marriageable ago (since tho Hindu law does not favour ' infant 
man’iages) is all that is requii’ed. The ago being settliRl, ilm 
easiest and the simplest way of enforcing it would bo for tho 
Courts to rule alhinarriages contrary to tho .statute to ho illegal. 
Or ^tter, far bettor still, a few sectionH may ho in.sorted in the 
-Act enabling the Government to call upeu'tlm people thorn- 
selves to elect one or more Honorary Magistrates every year 
to whom births and prospective marriages should bo reported 
and who should have the power to issue injunctions to prohibit 

marriages under the statutory ago...., A kw on those 

bnes would be a boon much groator than that abolishing Satti 
very. It would produce muck more good, as it would 
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•arrest tlie deterioration of a whole race. It would involve no 
‘detailed interferencej no administrative meddling — as its en- 
iorcement would be left to the people themselves. 

The next best thing that the Government can do is to 
legislate whenever considerable communities call upon it to do 
*«o, for such cpmmunities-|in fact in the same way that it gave 
a special marriage law to the Brahmos. Such legislation 
might have little symmetry, but it would be perhaps more 
welcome. It would entail an enormous labour on our patriots, 
but the^ are not worth their salt if they cahnot carry on a suc- 
cessful campaign Against Infant Marriage and induce the people 
to sign a prayer to Government for such legislation. 

But if Government is not at present prepared to promise 
.any such legislation,, let it at least give us increased facilities 
for corp^Sfat^action in social matters. It has passed an Act 
for the registration of Literary and Charitable Societies. Why 
should it not extend this Act to Social Eef orm Societies ? 
This will enable such bodies to recover their subscriptions by 
■an easy process, and give them at the same time an advanta- 
geous legal status. Then again, it is doubtful whether an 
agreement by a member of such a society with the society in 
its corporate character to do a certain thing or to abstain from 
doing a certain thing, will not be treated by our courts as an 
agreement without consideration and therefore void. On this 
point you should invite the opinion of your lawyer friends. If 
the weight ol legal authority confirms my doubt, then I say 
it is high time for the Legislature to insert an exception in 
•the Contract Act in favour of such agreements. This will 
enable us to recover penalties from seceders arCS indeed prevent 
such combinations as the Hydrabad panchayat from 
in a fiasco. It is mainly due to the English Civil and Eevenue 
laws that the panchayats have lost their power, and I think> 
it is but just to compensate us for the social sanction these 
panchayats formerly possessed by providing us with another 
■enforceable by the courts. 

94. A. 0. Hume.— T o me personally, the promotion of 
female education (using the word in its broadest sense) as neces- 
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sarily antecedent to the thorough eradication of the grievous ' 
evils you so forcibly depict, appears a more important and im- 
iiivdiately pressing question than those selected by you. t • 

9-5, Eet Dk. Mttedoch, (Madras.)— The Germans say 
“IWhatever you would put into the life of a nation, put into 
its schools.” What you would put^ into the schools, put into- 

the school hooks The late Dr. Duff of Calcuttl was one 

of the ablest and most successful educationists in India. His 
opinion about school books is as follows : 

‘ Give me ’ says one, ‘the songs of a country, and I will 
let any one else mate its laws.’ ‘ Give me ’ says another ‘ the 
school books of a country, and I will let anyone else make both 
its songs and its laws.’ That early impressions— impressions- 
cG-eval ^with the first dawnings of intelligence, i^ressions 
made when a new world is opening with the freskie^f morn- 
ing upon the soul, are at once the most vivid and most indelible 
has passed into a proverb.” 


Throughout the whole school course there should be lessons 
in the reading books on social reform, adapted to the a^^e and A 
intelligence of the classes in which they are used. ° 

In Government Heading Books caste could not be directly 
taken up, but the “brotherhood of men” might be tauo-ht 
Probably Hindus would not object to the following quotation 
from the Mahabharata. 


Small souls inquire, ‘Belongs this man 
To our own race or class or clan.’ 

But larger hearted men embrace - 
As brothers all the human race.” 

96. Chotalal Sevakram, Privax e Secretary to H. H. 
-THE H.io OF Ctitch— The minimum limit should be 10 for 

^ticable, for instance that of 12 and 16 respectively! the 

Gov ^ general law should be 

providing that no children shaU be 
mwied under the limit or limits of age fixed by the Legislature,. 
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and that the benefit of iSie enactment shall be extended to 
those castes that would apply for it. 

97. Eao BAHAorn Trimalbao Veis'KAtesh (Dharwar.) 
Infant marrriages are not authorized by Hindu law. They 
are of modern growth and should be suppressed altogether- 
Boys ought not to be a|lowed to be married until they are 
20^ and girls until they are 12 years old. 

98. Dr. Atmabam Panbtjbakg late Sheeiee oe Bom- 
bay. I am afraid the efiorts of reformers like you and of 

those that have preceded you, will not Ibear the desired efiect 
until the education of girls is taken most earnestly in hand. 

99. Lala B aijnath Judge oe Agra, at present Chiee- 
JuSTiCE Indore. — I agree with you in thinking that a com* 
mitteQ,^ Hindus, with yourself as its Secretary or even as its 
Presid^,*^aght to be appointed to take active steps in the 
jnatter. This committee should : — 

(1) Collect the opinions of pandits and the dicta of Shas- 
ti*as as to the legality or otherwise of infant marriage and the 
prohibition of the remarriage of widows. 

(2) Collect and publish in book form all that has up tc> 
this time been written upon the subject since you initiated 
the discussion. 

(3) See that all the former, and the main |>ortion of the 
latter are translated into the principal vernaculars, and circu- 
lated freely amongst the masses. 

100. Navalrai Shaukiram, Huzur Deputy Collector 
Hyderabad Sind. — Your suggestion for the formation of a 
committee of representative Hindu gentleiSen is a very good 
one, and will meet with the approval of all who 
interest of their country at heart. But I must beg of you to 
be the leading spirit of that Committee. 

101. Pandit Badri Dutt Joshi (Almora) — Your 
proposal to form a '^ committee of representative Hindu gen- 
tlemen’^ and to get collected under the auspices and guid- 
ance of this committee” all the opinions published during 



the present discussion in a condensed form, after careful and 
impartial editing’’ is an excellent one. 

102. Raja Sie T. Mabava Row K C.S.I 

(a) Though I have not been demonstratim, I have fuU^ 
and ahiindanth/ sympathised with you in your noble efforts to 
bring about some reform as respects Infant "Marriage and 
Enforced Widowhoods 

(h) The great danger is lest the present generation should^ 
pau awag in total inaMion. * 

i 

{e) Legislation is indeed, difficult, but not imposniMe, 

(d) The Hon. Mr. llbert will be here in a day or two 
and I’ll see him and urge him strongly to take some action, 
however moderate. Our great aim should be to dislcii]^} Go- 
vernment from the attitude of utter inaction, ft must be 
made to move, however little. 

(e) We. should be content with a small instalment of 
legiBlation at the very first, as preferable to nothing at all 

(/) Once a movement begins all the rest will follow in 
due course* 

103. Sie W. Weddeebxten C.S.— You liavo plied the 
whip and spur with much vigour, uiid the stood is fiiirly 
aroused ; but there is a danger of its getting out of hand alto- 
gether and going ofl the riglit tra^k. What is now wanted is 
that it should ho soothed and even coaxed by a hand and voice 
with which it is familiar. 

f 

The host plan seems, therefore, to be to approach each of 
tlj^cSstes or local sub-divisions through, their own natural 
loaders, seeking out those among them who are most reasona- 
ble and most alive to the evil consequences of tlio cxistitig 
systems. In the more advanced groups such leaders would 
be found withotit difficulty. In the loss advanced, it would 
not bo so easy. But in all they would probably bo willing to 
undertake the duty in preference to the present method under 


wUoh their social system is attacked from outside, so that 
even the London Times discredits the whole Hindu Commu- 
nity on account of its social short-comings. 

104 Hon’rle Mr. Dayaram Jethhal*. — I think the 
best thing would be for the Legislature to declare that mar- 
riage before % certain age|(say 12 in the case of females and 
16 in the case oi males) will be null and Yoid. I will not attach 
jixiy penalty to an infringement of this rule such as imprison- 
ment or fine, as proposed by Mr, Whitley Stokes. But I can 
not bellfeTe that any thing short of such legislative declaration 
will do good. * 

Education could not help you much. In the first place 
it will take a long time before education can effect a regular 
upheaval in society .• In the second place, if there are some- 
kighly* e5?3h0«ii:ed men who are thoroughly convinced of the 
evils arising from early marriage, they are powerless to prevent 
such marriage taking place in their families, either because 
they have elders who manage their affairs ; or for fear tha^j 
owing to the prevalence of the custom of early marriages 
among persons of position, suitable matches will not be procur- 
able if the children are allowed to grow up ; or because of the 
necessity they may be under, owing to limited pecuniary means, 
of getting presents on account of their sons to transfer them 
to their growing daughter, Su ppe^ing none of these obstacles 
exist, an edi^ated man mat/ set an example by postponing the 
marriage of his son or daughtei*, but the example is at the best 
of a negative character a nd will hardly act on others. At pre- 
sent, if you talk to aijy one here, he quite coinc ides with you, and 
wants others to do it, that is to say he wants a Custom to he 
created^ and he will not be satisfied unless all belonging to^a’g^ 
society follow a certain line of conduct. This is impossible to 
do by merely setting negative examples, especially when therd^ 
are various counter-influences at work and in full force some 
of which I have hinted at above. 

I think I have said enough to show you that it is no use 
relying on voluntary effort to effect the desired end. State 
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interference or support is necessary, and I can see no other 
form for that support than a legislative measure^ 

105. Krishna Behari Sen M. A. — I wish there were 

a common method of action struck out among the reformers 
of the various provinces When you try to create political 
unity among the people why should there not Ije a unity in 
the programme of social reforms ? I admit that it will 
he more difficult to reach unity in social opinions than in 
the political, still some co-operation is necessary, and it might 
have been attained in the present case* ^ 

106. IIoH. Sir M. Melvirl C.SJ..— The bill drafted by 
Sir M. Melvill is as follows. 

1. Whoever has social intercourse with a %voman, who 
is above the age of ten but under the ago or twelve shall 

be punished with imprisonment of either description which 
may extend to two years, or with line or both. 

2. Whoever being the latvful guardian of a woman, who 
is under the age of 12 years, knowingly permits her to have 
sexual intercourse, or does any act to facilitate licr having 
sexual intercourse, shall he punisliod with imprisonment of 
eitlier description w’hich may extend to two years, or witli fine 
or with both, 

3. If the husband of %ny woman dies before she has 
attained the age of 12 years, th^ High Court or the District 
Court may, upon the application of such woman or of any 
person whom the Court may allow to appear as her next friend, 
declare the mamage to bo null and void. 

Before making such declaration the Court sluill give 
notice of the application to, and shall hear any objections made 
-^by, the father, or if tho father bo dead, the mother of the 
woman by or on whoso bohalf tho application is made. 

5. Any person who, knowing that such a declaration has 
been made, does any act for the purpose of making it appear 
that such woman is a widow shall h% deemed to have com- 





mitted contempt o£ Court and shall also he liable to punish- 
ment under Section 188 of the Indian Penal Code. 

6. Section 2 of Act XY of 1856 is repealed except in so 
far as it relates to maintenance.” 

“ I do not think” wrote Sir Melvill “ you can expect the 
Legislature to go so far| unless you can induce the leaders of 
Hindu Society to memorialise Government on the subject.” 

The following extracts are taken from Sir Melvill’s 

letters. » _ 

If it can be done without causing general discontent, I 

see no strong objection to declaring by law that the marriage of 
girls below the age of 12 is invalid. This might do some good 
though I fear it would give rise to a good deal of trouble 
and s^e vexatioRS litigation in cases in which family property 
was ii^fepute. In England baptismal registers are conclu- 
. sive proof of age : but in India it is very difficult to prove a 
* person’s age. In suits involving questions of family property 
between a widow and her male relatives, I fear there would be 
frequent attempts to prove that the marriage was invalid, and 
there would be much hard swearing as to age. The young 
wdow might be deprived of her property in consequence, and 
in this way the law might be productive of injury rather 

than benefit to women. 

If consummation could be prevented before the age of 12, 
it would«certainlybe most desirable. But could the law eficct 
this ? At present consummation of marriage before the age 
of 10 is punishable. But in the whole course of my experience, 

I have never knbwn such a case brought jjpfore the criminal 
courts. Why is this ? The explanation must be th at 

such cases do not take place, or that they are not disc^Sx^ 
The first explanation I think you do not admit and therefore 

you must faU back on the second. But if it is impossible' to 
prove that the law is broken, when the girl is under 10, it 

would be equally, or even more difficult to prove it, when the 
girl was between 10 and 12. I say “more difficult” because 
the visible injury to the girl herself, would be less serious and. 


less apparent. It seems to me that it would be impossible to 
enforce the law, except by means of an inquisitorial investiga- 
tion of the most private affairs of domestic life which would be 
considered intolerable. In the absence of complaint by the 
wife (and she would never complain), how could any one be 
allowed to go into a man’s house, in oijder to ascertain whether 
he had consummated his marriage before his wife was apta 
■mro ? And then there is the difficulty to which I have already 
referi'ed, that in most cases it is almost impossible to prove 
conclusively whether a^girl is 10, or 11, or 12 years old.^ 

I cannot help thinking that a law against mfant marriage 
would be unpopular. Premature consummation is bad, and the 
prohibition of the remarriage of virgin widows is bad ; but 
these are not necessary accessories of Infant Marriage, and 
apart from these accessories, Infant marriage is not aetfS^sarily 
a bad institution, or at all events not so bad as to render legis*^ 
lative interference desirable. 

As regards consummation, I should not bo disposed to 

alter the provisions of |375 of the Penal Code But I should 

not object to making it an offence, punisliable with a milder 
punishment than that of rape, to have intorcourso with a woman 
between the ago of 10 and 12. This, I think, is the law in 
England. 

107. H. IL MAHARi^JA SyajiEao, Gaekwabof Baroba 
G.C.S.I.— I do not doubt that your programme is a .•workable 
one, and although no hard or fasff rules can bo laid down to 
control tbe evils, the natural loaders of the community can 
lend the weight of j^heir influenco in discouraging such prac- 
tices ; and my firm belief is that before the general public 

take such an advanced view, the female population parti- 
cularly must bo bxmught under the oivili^.ing influimce of 
thj school. Though I am fully avrare that it is diilicult to 
increase the age, I would not like to see it under full thirteen 
for consummation. 

108. Honoeabli Mb. J* ustice W est, — ^Qroups of enlight* 
ened and influential Hindus at the c hief centres of population 
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miglit unite to discountenance infant marriages by refusing 
to attend them and by exerting tbeir social authority to pre- 
Tent them. They might also diffuse a cheap and inoffensive 
literature exposing the evils of premature marriage. Indivi- 
dual labourers in ths same cause, may well employ themselves 
in trying to substitute a ^ew set of conceptions in the mind of 
the people, for* the gross realistic notions of which the existing 
marriage system is a natural outgrowth 

The duty of a Government in such a matter is not 
violently to subdue the nature and instincts of its subjects to 
its own notions ^f propriety, but rather to watch for the rise 
of moral and beneficial tendencies, and then to foster their 
development by a process of natural growth and at the ear- 
liest fitting moment give them form and permanence in a law. 
This is‘;??hy a marriage law as to infants and widows should 
be so framed as to admit of gradual introduction, according a« 
difierent castes and classes gradually awaken to a higher per- 
ception of the moral elements of the matrimonial relations. 
Increased strength of character and purity * of life amongst 
those brought under the improved law would make willing con- 
verts of crowds who would deeply and not quite unreasonably 
resent any compulsion. 

Mr. West’s draft of an act to remedy the two 
evils is as follows. He says that it is an endeavour 
to give a first formal shape to Mr. Malabari’s views, rather 
than to his own. I am not certainly indifferent” he writes, to 
the great evils that arise from infant marriages and from the 
enforcement of perpetual widowhood, but in all that concerns 
the domestic relations, the proper and even tSe possible sphere 
of operation of the positive law is very restricted, in ceiivnari^^^^ 
son with the field that must be left to popular morality, the 
general sense of what is right and becoming.” 

AK ACT FOB THE PROTECTION OF HINDU INFANTS AND WIDOWS 
IN RESPECT OF MARRIAGE. 

This Act shall apply to Hindu subjects of Her Majesty 
belonging to castes and classes whose desire in this behalf shall 






have 


been ascertained by the Government and notified in the 
ntnent Gazette, and to all acts and omissions on their part 
^^^^^^lation to them hereinbelow provided for, whether the 
°^Tne take place within or without British India. 

A. marriage of a female under 12 or of a male under 14 
on the attainment of that ago, beC adopted -or renounced 
^tfer by the person attaining it or by the other party to the 


marriage. 

The adoption or rmunciation ofj a marriage may be de- 
d before a judge, a magistrate or a registrar of assurances 
^h^* on being satisfied of the identity of the declarant, and of 
his or her mental capacity, shall accei^t the declaration and 
hall furnish a certificate thereof to the declarant, on payment 
of rach fee as shall bo provided by the law or by thej^ovem* 


ment. 

A marriage susceptible of adoption or renunciation uiuler 
tbifi Act shall be deemed to liave been renounced unless within 
three months from the attainment of the age of 14 or of 12 
years it shall have been adopted by the parties thereto, as 
hereinbefore specified. 


Consummation of a marriage between a male of 14 years 
of a<-e and a female of 12 years of ago or upwards, acting volun- 
tarily, shall be (loomed an adoption of any marriage duly 
celebrated between the same; persons before such CTHsumma- 
tion and not validly renounced. . 

The right and duties suh.sisting between ^married persons 
whose marriage mlTy be renounced as. hereinbefore provided, on 
of their infancy, shall not extend to conjugal society 
or intercourse. 


In the case of a female married and under 12 years of age 
sexual intercourse with her by her husband shall have the 
same legal character, and, in the cases provided for by the 
Indian Penal Code or other law, shall bo subject to the same 
1 as if no marriage subsisted. 
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Abetment of sexual intercourse prohibited by tbis or any 
other law under a penalty shall be deemed abetment of an 
ofienee within the meaning of the Indian Penal Code. 

In the case of a marriage subject to renunciation under 
this Act no right to maintenance or residence^ nor any claim 
to money or things of Ya?ue arises to one of two spouses as 
against the other, or the property of the other during his or 
her life, but in the event of the death of either the rights of 
the other as to inheritance and maintenance shall be the same 
as if the marriage had not been subject to renunciation. 

A widow shall not, by remarrying, incur, with referenee 
to her property derived from or through her deceased husband 
or her rights accrued in virtue of her marriage to him, any 
further or^reater forfeiture or disqualification than she would 
incur by fornication committed with the person with whom 
she remarries. 

Any person who, without her free, express and intelligent 
consent does any act towards the personal disfigurement of a 
female aged 12 years or upwards, by reason or under pretext 
of her being a widow, shall be answerable as for a civil injury 
in such damages as the court may provided that nothing 

herein contained shall be deemed to affect the provisions of the 
Indian Penal Code or other law in force relating to criminal 
force or any other offence thereby made punishable. 

Whoever by threats, insults or menaces, or suggestions of 
divine displeasure or supernatural injury, endeavours to bring 
about or to prevent any marriage, contrary the legal rights 
and discretion of the parties concerned, shall be subjecWo the 
penalties provided in Sections 506, 507 or 508 of the In^SiaS--^ 
Penal Code. 

109. SiK William Muie. — I have always been strongl v of 
opinion (and I think I expressed the same in the Legislative 
Council some 20 years ago) that the betrothal or marriage of 
minors should not be held binding at law unless consummated 
— that is— that specific performance of the contract made by 
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parents or guardians should not be enforced. Possibly court 
action for damages against these might be allowed. What 
the form and mode of repudiation should be, or the precise 
action of one or other of the parties indicating that he or she 
receded from the contract, would require more careful thought 
than I have time to give to the subject at present (for I am 
away from home in the Highlands.) 


But beyond such a measure I certainly would not at pre- 
sent go. I agree with- very much of what Mr. MelviH says. 
I do not think that the advocates of further legislation have at 
all appreciated how impossible it would be to enforce laws such 
as are advocated, in the present state of habit and feeling. How 
possibly could the executive spy into the recesses of family 
life and the Parda. Just think of the terrible handle it would 
give to enemies of a family and to the Police. I believe that 
any such laws would be utterly inoperative excepting in mis- 
chief and evil in the existing state of society, and would alto- 
gether fail of securing the results you are aiming at. 

But that is no reason why you should relax your efforts 
to reform the national sentiment, and gradually to change its 
habits. Made Virfute. Go on in your great work and may God 
grant you success in it 

110. Eight Hon’blb Lkonard Couutnky, Dki‘uty 
Speaker House oe Commons.— U nder a more liristocratio 
system there was greater readiness in imposing our ideas upon 
others, hut whilst the democracy is ready enough to embody 

its ideas in domestm legislation, it has a reah indisposition to 
govern other communities. 


within India. You have recognised this and have sot yourself 
to the labour, and I heartily wish you god speed in it. 

Nevertheless having something of tho older imperative 
temper and feeling that in India, if anywhere, wo have tho ros- 
1 1 les 0 power, I should like to soo attempted such 
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legislation as Mr. Mel vill and my friends Mr. Justice West 
and Mr. Justice Scott have suggested. Mr. West^s draft seems 
to meet some of the objections Mr. Melvill had foreseen. 


V. CHAPTER Y. 

FACTS ON THE SUBJECT OF ENFORCED 
WIDOWHOOD. 

S^ECTIO^ I. MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


1. Krishnaswahi Rao Chief Justice Tratancore. As 

a rule widowed girls are allowed, until they attain the age of 18 
or 20, to^retain their locks, wear jewels and flowers, and to have 
meals, as'^eir more fortunate sisters under coverture. But the 
strong but silent disapproval with which society looks upon 
these innocent enjoyments of the unfortunate young widow, 
and the example of others in her x^osition, make Jier seek the 
miseries of widowhood, in preference to the comforts allowed 
to her by her loving |>arents and relatives. It is as a conces- 
sion to the young widow’s repeated entreaties, that the parents 
and relations often consent to the XDerformance of the most 
melancholy rite of tonsure. I do not denj^ that there are bigoted 
men, who in their religious fervour have subjected girls, 7 or 
8 years old, to all the miseries of perpetual widowhood, but 
their number was never large and is now dwindling. I mav 
even say that such men are now very rare jihenomena. 

The social ill ujsage to which Air, Alalab^^i refers, is alway.-; 
of ^ negative character , diS refusal direct or indfre«4, to 
associate with a married widow or her husband, or her activ^ 
symjiathizers in meals, religious ceremonies, and in socml 
gatherings. 

From what has recently passed in Madras in connection 
with the bulls of excommunication issued by one of the leading 
mutt adipathis one might legitimately infer that priests in the 
long run would be not disposed to exercise the power of ex- 

la 



communication, if by the exercise of it they would lose a large 

number of their wealthy disciples. 

I need hardly add that both the widow who remarries and 
her husband will for a long time to come be deserters of their 
families and that they would, therefore, require support until 
the innovation becomes popular. ^ 

2. C. Ramchandr.^ Aiyar. — In practice, even to this 
day it is a fact that a betrothed girl is considered unfit and 
unqualified, to acco^iplisli religious ceremonies or join her 
husband in tbeir performance, before actual consummation of 
the marriage takes place. 

The legislation I have above'* proposed /will have the 
immediate efiect of putting a stop to the most cruel and heart- 
rending scene of ev«ry day^s occurrence viz taki^ the be- 
trothed girl losing* her husband to the burning ground on the 
first day, and again on the 10th day making her wear all her 
jewels and good clothes and deck her hair with flowers and 
. ornaments as the last day that she can use them or enjoy such 
luxury in her life, while all this time the unfortunate child is 
unconsoious of the significance of the ceremony. Such a girl 
has nothing to do with the burning of the body, which is done 
in a great majority of cases, by the brothers or father of the 
deceased. Such a girl, however young she may be, is denied 
the privilege of mixing with the betrothed girls^ of her ago 
in singing, wearing ornaments &c., and of doing all that mar- 
'. ried' girls are required to do on occasions of marriage or auspi- 
cious ceremonies at home and elsewhere. Snch an infant girl 
is' denied the privilege of going to temxfles on festive occasions 
enjoying the sight of a festival, as other married girls of 
.. ^her age do. The most melancholy scene of all is the so-called 
i?-widowei infant girl not knowing the reason of exclusion, ask- 
ing her parents how she had offended them or others, and 
5 whyr-she; wr^ not’ treated as a married girl, and the parents then 
^':*iiegihniiLg!to:weeg.:bver the misfortune of the girl. 

Bhould'be treated as a wife before con- 
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o. &. feuBKAMANiA Aiyae.,- — Thei'e can also be no ques- 
tion of the vast miseries caused by enforced widowhood, but it 
is hard to believe that an order* of things affecting a consider- 
able portion of the female population should liave been the 
outcome of mere caprice of the stronger sex. 

4- P. Chbxtsal Rao.— The real difficulty is the fear 
of excommunication which not only degrades the man ex- 
communicated in the eyes of his fellows, but also puts him to 
wery great inconvenience, since he cannot ^easily get caste ser- 
vants and priests "ffor the performance of ceremonies which 
cannot be given up without loss of caste, 

5. 3f. Tillatnayagak Pillai, Deputy Oox^lector, 
MaduPcA. — T he hardest heart has felt the evil of widowhood, 
but it has'3*^lded to custom-a cruel and inhumane custoni-that 
prevails in the caste. I have known instances of respectable 
men, who were ornaments to the Hindu Society, having met 
with premature deaths, broken-hearted and unable to bear 
■the misfortune that befell their beloved daughters. A Hindu 
family with a young widow is in perpetual misery, and gloom 
prevails in it 

It is gravely asserted by the orthodox Brahmins that a 
woman becomes a widow by the result of her Karma in the 
previous births, and that it is a sin to allow her to marry again. 
This is something like misers ^^reaching it to be a sin to help 
the indigent, w'ho by the result of their Karma have been des- 
tined to be poor. 'No amount of argument can convince these 
men, even if they are really serious. 

It is argued by some that though the widows in India arer- 
more than double those in Burope, yet the unmarried women 

in the latter are nearly double those in India I must’' 

ask these gentlemen to consider the diderence between the 
conditions of women leading lives of celibacy of their own 
accord, enjoying all the innocent comforts and pleasures of 
life, and those of the Hindu widows who are looked down upon 
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as inauspicious sinful creatures, destined to live miserably 
without the comforts and pleasures of life. 

The Brahmin character is peculiar in this respect. He is 
prepared to overlook the commission of the greatest of sins 

but would not brook ( that ) his daug"^hter or sister 

( should ) marry after she obtains puberty, or see her married, 
even if she becomes a widow when an infant, and he is the 
cause of her misfortune. He associates freely with ^ a Brahmin 
murderer, dacoit, perjurer, forgerer, adulterer, whoi^e-monger, 
drunkard, or eater of animal food, providedjthe latter is liberal 
and opens his purse freely, but the Brahmin] will not associate 
with one who marries a virgin widow or a girl who has attained 
puberty, though she may be his kith and kin, in whom all his 
hopes are centered. He has no scruples to live wi^^a Brahmin 
woman who may be known to be unchaste, but he will not 
admit into his society the unfortunate virgin widow who chooses 
to marry herself to a second husband. I have mentioned this 
anomolous state of things in order to show the strong prejudice 
that unfortunately exists against the introduction of the re- 
marriage of widows among the most intelligent and powerful 
section of the Hindu community. 

G. T. Pattabhiuaw Esq. — He ( Mr. Malabari ) speaks 
as if there are 40 million Hindu widows, while according to the 
latest census the figure is only 16 Jr ( 1,61,17,1J55 ) (Census 
of 1881 Yol. I. page 88.) 

To a Hindu caste widow who makes up her mind to resume 
her married state at the risk of caste, religion, and the affection 
and societ}' of lier relations, there now exists no obstruction to 
•tUarrying a caste Hindu, if she succeeds in finding one, who is 
willing, or a Christian or a llahomedan. 

# 

SECTION IL BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

7. Mahipatram Exjpkam. — Without going to the length 
of charging one and all young widows with wficked conduct. 
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1 cau safely say that a large Clumber of them go astray, and 
the consequences are horrible. Attempts at procuring abortions, 
which in some cases terminate in death, and murders of preg- 
nant widows by their relatives, are the results. These abortions 
deaths and murders seldom come to light. Pregnant widows 
are not unfrequently taken away to distant places, and there 
such crimes are "committed? ^Vhen such attempts fail, in- 
fanticide is resorted to. I have not seen these things myself, 
but such is the general belief among the people, and there is 
I have nQ,doubt, much truth in it. The unfortunate miserable 
widows ' excite our compassion on account of the unnatural and 
unjust caste rules which permit a widower to take a second wife 
freely, but prevent the widow under all circumstances from 
taking a second husband. Breaches of all other caste rules 
and religious ordinances are condoned, but the prohibition of 
widow maniage is always enforced with extraordinary severity 
AIL the high castes combine against those who disregard it, and 
no penalties and no bribes to heads of castes and priests cau 
mitigate its rigour. Hindu society prefers to wink at the crimes 
of the widow rather than allow her to remarry. No notice is 
taken of well-known irregularities of conduct ; proved abortion 
and desertion of infants are pardoned; and even convic- 
tion in a Court of Justice does not exclude a widow for ever 
from caste and society. But the marriage of a wudow even 
with a member of her own caste is considered a more heinous 
erime than iill these put together. It is an unpardonable 
offence, and all possible means are adopted to persecute the 
unhappy woman and man who defy the prohibition, and all who 
keep social intercourse with them. 

8. LATuminrAi Nuxdual.— I am inclined to think Jbat 
widowhood falls rather Beavily on minors, audit may he well 
to allow them to remarry by all means. 

9. JOTEERAO GoyiNimAo PnunAY.— (the widow) 
is stripped of her ornaments, she is forcibly shaved by her near 
xelations, she is not well-fed, she is not properly clothed, sli^" 
is not allowed to join pleasure-parties, marriages or religion 


ceremonies. In fact she is bereaved of all worldly enjoyments,, 
nay. she is considered lower’ than a cnlpirt or a mean beast. 

One of my Brahman friends named Bao'Sahib Sudashive 
Bullal Gowndey, who was an officer of the Inam Commission, 
employed in his house a Brahman widow as cobk.^ whoso name 
was Kashibai. The poor Hashibai was a well, behaved and 
beautiful young woman of a respectable family, gj. She was a 
chaste woman. She served several months in his house. But 
in his neighbourhood there lived a shrewd and cunning Shastri- 
boova of a Brahmai? caste who tried his utmost to mislead this- 
ignorant woman. Kashibai at first resisted hfs inducemenl;, but 
at l^st shefell victim to his desire, and immediately became preg- 
nant. Afterwards by the persuasion of her paramour, she tried 
several poisonous drugs to commit abortion^ but all her attempts, 
failed. After 9 months were completed, Kashibai gave birth to 
a beautiful son, and for the sake of her disgrace she murdered 
the innocent infant with a knife, and the corpse was thrown into, 
a well behind the house of her master. Two days after, she was. 
arrested by the Police on suspicion, tried before the Session 

Court in Poona, and sentenced to transportation for lifa 

Although my means were not sufficient to defray my expense 
yet I was compelled to establish a foundling house in my owm 
compound in Poona, for the Brahmin community, immediately 

after Kashibai’s trial was over ...From its commencement 

up to the present time, 35 pregnant widows came j;o the house- 
and were delivered of children, mf whom 5 are living and thirty 
died from the injuries done to them while in the womb by the 
poisonous drugs which the mothers must haye taken with a view 
to conceal their ^egn ancy. Many of the beautiful and helpless 
ingnorant young widows of respectabje Brahman families 
have turned out private and i)ublic prostitutes on account of 
-this wretched system. ' ‘ ’ '' ' ir ' 

10. G'xjRSHibAPA Yirb'asapa.— I am a Lihgayat and as* 
fiiich belong to a sect of Hinduism in which %idow mar'nages- 

mre ' ''' *:•' 

The evils pointed out by Mr- Malabafi do exist. 


11. Naeayen Bhikaji, Deputy Coleectoe, Nasik.— 
No woman below the age of 35 gets herself shaved voluntarily ; 
she is forcibly shaved by her relations. Iir consequence of 
this dread of disfiguration, many commit suicide and others 
runaway. 

There is'at present a Brahmam lady in Nasik the wife of 
a decsased Isfckss MamlsTtdar. She has not shaved herself 
on the ground that she does not want her body to be touched by 
another man. Her conduct is a model of morality. She has 
compos§,d an essay to the eflFeot Istly thatj^t is cruel on the part 
of man to disfigmc women because their husbands happen to 
die, and 2nclly that it is shameful to a spirited Hindu who 
secludes his wife from society simply to keep her off the 
evil eyes of bad men, to allow his female relatives to bo handled 
by the barbers. 

12. *^rimaleao Vbnkatebii.— Many poor people allow 
their girls to grow up to 12 or 13 years of ago. They wait 
for the wife of some rich old man to die, and then virtually sell 
their girls to him for a sum equal to about the rate of one 
hundred Rupees for every year of the girl’s age. If the girl 
happens to possess personal attractions, and the old man is rich 
the price is increased. For fear, however, lest the seller and 
purchaser might ho punished, the one for selling and the other 
for purchasing the girl, the money paid to the girl’s parents ia 
not calle4 i'Mre/ms«-wo«ey, hut an ordinary present. The old 
man then niarries the girl, and^loads her with ornaments and 
fine clothes. Long before two or three yoarp pass away, he 
dies, and the children of his former wife strip the yoiing widow 
of their old father of all her ornaments and clo|;ho8, and put her 
out of the house. If the young widow be a virtuous woman 
she earns her livlihood by begging or working for hire as a 
menial servant, or sometimes sues her step, children and gets a 
•mall maintenance. But if she be npt yirtjjous, she commits 
adultery, becomes pregnant, glyos bijrth to children and kills 
them. It is rarely that she j,8 fquud out and punished- 


In 1837 my father exposed the immoral and shameful con- 
duct of a young Brahmin widow with her step-son at Shupur 
a village belonging to the Chief of Sangli, and concluded by 
saying that any provision that might be made by the Legisla- 
ture to prevent such a state of things wmuld be welcomed. The 
report was fully approved by the District Judge, and sent to 
the Indian Law Commission, through 'he Sadar ^Idawlat. 

There is no doubt that several widows are virtuous. The 
rest practice a good deal of immorality. I do not think that 
one-fourth of the offences of the latter are brought tot light 
and punished as they deserve, I will here give two instances 
of such offences without, however, giving the names of the 
parties. First a rich and influential landholder holding a very 
responsible public employment at 8, had married four wives one 
after another. At the time of his death the fourtli^ife was 
a young woman. As she could not agree with the children of 
the first three wives, she loft S, came to D, and lived in the' 
house of a priest who also belonged to a most respectable 
family of the holy order. An illicit intercourse commenced 
between the widow and the priest, and she was far advanced in 
pregnancy. The priest took her to H, to get the pregnancy 
removed. The medicines given were of such a violent nature 
that soon after the abortion took place, she got dangerously ill 
and died. The bodies both of the deeoasod child and the 
woman were quietly disposed of. The matter got noised about 
in the town, but was soon husked up. Swond, the* daughter 
of a rich merchant towards the extreme Bast of the Dharwar 
District, who had become a widow, somo-how or other became 
pregnant, gave birti. to a child, and murdered it but continued- 
to lite in her father’s house. The townspeople came to know of 

the affair, and oxcoinmnnicated the widow’and her parent.? 

4t last the mother went before the chief priest or awami pf 
the caste, and he exacted a fine of 1,400 lls. from the fatheifiof * 
the widow, and re-admitted them into caste. Notwithstamding 
this no one up to now drinks any water or eats any food frem 
the hand of the widow. 



On a reference to the imperial Census Eeturns of 1881, 
it appears that out of the total population of 16,4545414 souls 
in the Bombay Px^esidency 12,307,773 are Hindus. 

These are as follows : 


Ifever Married 

Married 

WiJowed 


Males. 

2,860,620 

3 , 090,200 

335,464 


Pemales.^ 

1,771,956 

'3,120,142 

1,124,786 


In the absence of actual figures, it might be assumed that 
three-fotrths (of the widows) belong to Su?lras and other lower 
classes, among wBom widow- remarriage is permitted. 


13. Texayek Wassxtdey. — The number of widow re- 
marriages is slowly but steadily increasing, as prejudice gives 
way to the march of#enlightement. 

14. •IShikaji Ameoot Chobhe. — Prom the (census) Ee- 
port, the proportion of widows under 30 years of age per 1000 
of the population is seen to be Hindu Ilf, Mahomadan 
Christian 4J, Jain 8|, Parsi SJ, Brahmo 124 , and the pro- 
portion of widows of all ages per 1000 of the population is 
Hindu 85f, Mahomedans 79iV Christian 46f, Jain 64^4, 
Parsi 73|, Brahmo 47Tr. 

Eemarriage of widows among the Hindus is "the rule, and 
its prohibition the exception confined to small sections of the 
community as the Brahmans, some sects of the Banias,. 
Sonars &c. • 

In the first remarriage among the Brahmins, the first on 
this side of India which look place some 14 years back in Bom- 
bay, there was excommunication. But I have-3^ot read or heard 
of a repetition of any such thing since, though several r.emar- 
riages have taken placfe. 

15. EANGHOnnAn K. Besai — I t is undeniable that 
small proportien of widows would remain unmarried if the 
power of the caste to excommunicate wore removed* 

16. Ealiaxeao H. Bksai m Bkoach.-^Iu all house- 
hold and family matters a widow as such, enjoys a far greater 



than a married woman, ^he directa the whole house 

Tshe has more leisure for such duties, and in almost all 

n^atters relating to family or caste customs she, specially if 
<.rown-up is always looked to as a final authority. 01 course 
her position as a widow excludes her from tho porformanco of 
such rehmous ceremonies as require tho presence of woman 
on auspicious occasions. As to any other social wrong to which 
widows, as such, are compelled to submit, i humbly submit, 
I fail to discover any, after a life-long experience of my com- 
munity “t 

With the exception of Brahmins, Khatris, and Wanias who 


form the upper cream of our society, all the other castes do 
freely admit of widow remai-riages which are of every day 
occurrence among them......... Caste so farnus it goes never 

uses violence or •xercises any other oppression to-^cvent a 

widow from remarrying if she so wishes it..,, A club or a 

society imposing certain rules of observance on its mornbors has 
a perfect right to exclude any one who infringes them from tho 
benefit of its membership This is exactly tho case with cu.sto 
the rules of which are more inti-icate, and consequently afiect 
more intimately' the social and religious iutorests of its consti- 
tuents.............. 


The death of a daughter is to a Hindu parent a lofjsor evil 

than her widowhood. i 

The learned doctor ( Dr. Rajpndrao Lai Mitru ot Bengal ) 
has eonclusively exploded this pessimistic theory of Mr. 
Malabari (as to widowhood leading to erimes) by instituting 
a parallel betweaiii^h© oondition of the widows of India and 
the maids of Eng land^ and has thus proved, beyond a possi- 
bility of doubt that there is nothing in the nature of the thing 
^warrant the ©onclusion of a frightful dnoreaso of oiiraos 

^sequent on the evil attempts of the widows and their re- 
lationa 

_^17. -BHASKAKnAO, !.-Bai,kki«hkaji . ElIAiS! AMB ITaka 
»P®»A- ii-We-lieg.to obserT« 4ha^ the hig^r. castes of tho 


Hindi! Gommumty onlj^ the system of early marriages and 
that of widow celibacy exists - , 

We fully endorse the view taken by the Honourable 
Mr. K.tK Telang O.I.E., in thinking that the majority of 
widows wHl not listen to, but actually shun the company, nay, 
detest thosews;jmpathisii^ philanthropists who would volunteer 
advice to young widows, for the sin of remarriage is too deeply 
engraven at present on their minds. 

18. Yeeechaxd Dipchand.— R emarriage of widows is- 
not prohibited amongst all the Hindus, but amongst those who 
belong to higher classes such as Banias and Brahmins, who- 
hardly number more than the lower classes. 

39. Mahadeo Yasudeo Baeve. — W idowhood of the 
nature pointed out*exists amongst Brahmins and other higher- 
Hindu classes..., .....A change in the right direction is already 
•working on the feelings of the parties concerned. 

20. M. Gr. Haxad*. — -At present the condition of infant 
widows is the most pitiable, and their desperate misery is a 
scandal and a wrong which is a disgrace to any well regulated 
society. There is really no choice allowed to these unfortunate 
creatures, who are disgraced before they feel the reason why 
such cruelty is practised upon them. 

21. Y ENKUT Baxgo Hatti. — The Brahmin has ever been 
the law-giver to the lower classes, WJhatever he practised as 
good was publicly or privately copied by other classes. Hot 
to speak of the many amusing stories of imitation in former 
times, we seem ojir own days, when the Brahmin supremacy 
is fast fading away, several of such custom^^were monopolised 
by Brahmins as their own birth-right heartily welcomed by 
other classes. For instance “wearing the saci'ed thread, reciting- 
the Sandhya or at least a show" of it, and keeping holy (sic) at 
the time of taking meals, <^n be seen adopted by tailors and 
saddlers. Widow celibacy itself though apparently repulsive 
has not escaped imitation. Shated widows wearing red clothe 
can ^be seen in numbers among the Kaniiis, the Easars, the 
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Sonars and the Gingars, I have read^a long letter in the last 
month written by a Lingayat priest o£ Hubli to one of the 
Canarese papers of Dharwar, in which the writer condemned 
remarriage of widows^ freely availed of by his sect, as a stepping 
stone to hell, and invited his castemen to adopt widow celibacy 
which he praised in the most alluring terms. This shows the 
force of the influence exercised by Brahmin custoihs' on other 
classes, when it is remembered that the Lingayats outwardly 
show antagonism to the Brahmins. 

€ ^ . 

Is it not sufficiently heart-rending to see a beautiful 

young face deprived of the ornament which nature has bounti- 
fully bestowed on it ? What an abject spectacle must a shaved 
widow be presenting to the eys of European ladies passing 
through the streets of Indian towns ? Has mun power to cut 
down the hair of a woman’s head any more than cutting her 
nose and ears. British magistrates punish swinging by hooks 
before idols, self-torture to extort money, slavery and sale of 
girls for adultery, confining human beings and a host of such 
petty misdeeds against the human body. Yet they quietly pass 
by a widow, pitifully crying from her inability to protect her 
natural ornament from the razor of a barber. 


i 


22. Sakakam Abjun.— The beneficial efiect of widow 
remarriage cannot be exaggerated. Experience has shown 
that its adoption in certain higher classes of widows has acted 
as an efficient safety-valve against unchastity and the horrible 
crime of child-murder. 




23. S. H. CijiiiTiONKAB. — If Mr, Malafiari or any of 
those wh<3> may agree with him in the views he propounds, will 
examine the advertisement columns of the Marathi newa- 
pajjers for any given month, he will, I have no doubt, find ample 
material in corroboration of my statement that even divorce and 
sub^quent remarriage, to say nothing of the remarriages of 
widows, are by no means uncommon among the lower classes 
'of .^^Cpmmunity.., 
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Widow remarriages are more or less deprecated and dis- 
couraged by all nationalities and in all countries. 

The higher the social or worldly status any particular sec- 
tion of a community occupies in the estimation of others as 
well as it^ own, the greater are the artificial restrictions imposed 
upon the \tidows of thtt section, no matter what the general 
law affecting the whole community may be. The tendency 
always is in the direction of imposing such artificial restrictions 
owii^ to the real or supposed moral and consequently social 
superiority wljich the willing or compulsory submission to 
such restriction necessarily implies. 

I believe I am expressing the almost unanimous sense of 
all those to whom this movement (widow marriage movement) 
has an jibsorbing interest, when I say that it is altogether a 
discredfted movement. 

24, I^AKMAD.-iSHAxivAE LalshAXkab.^ — T hese three doe- 
trines of Sapindy a, '^ fatalism, and transmigration of souls, acting " 
and reacting on each other, make every average Hindu, whether 
a male or a female, contented and reconciled to his lot, whether 
it be high or low, happy or miserable, and surely that ceases 
to be an evil, which is willingly accepted, patiently suffered, 
and readily submitted to, through a high sense of duty and 
religious good. 

25. Gaxpateam G. Sastei. — The very fact that the 

higher castes among whom, widow remarriages are not per- 
mitted, are in a superior moral, intellectual, and economical 
condition, as conipared with the lower castes, goes a good deal 
to prove that its non-existense is neither<“r!^ource of vice, nor 
otherwise a great evil as depicted.. 

The Hindu widow performs now the functions of an Euro- 
pean nan, as well as of a married lady. She w^atches over Jhe 
formation of moral and religious development of the rising 
generation, over the cleanliness of the house, over the orderly 

■ ''' i.e, ** The connection arising from inheriting the corporeal ^ par- 
ticles of one body which is necessarily that of the highest ancestor.” 



^arrangemcDt of the furniture &c., and over the physical im- 
provement of the members of the family among whom her 
lot is cast. She has been the means of impressing on the young, 
-and in some cases old people^ by her living example, those 
lessons of morality and patience, economy and sfi^lf-sacrifice 
'which form the character of the rising generation — an ac- 
'^quisition that serves to smoothen their path of life and to faci- 
litate solution of the thousand and one difficulties they meet 
with in the struggles of the world. A person so useful and 
exercising such an influence, and sufiering from a misfortune 
which no human ingenuity can avert, will naturally be looked 
upon as a ^^guiding angel’’ a most deserving object of sympathy 
rather than an object of oppression as Mr. Malabari would 
have the world believe. • 

26. Eao Sahib Yishram Eamji GtHOllay.— ^is uni- 
versally known that enforced widowhood, cruel and un-, 
natural as it is, is confined only to Brahmins, Parbhus and a few 
Brahminical castes, who form a very small portion of our 
society. Excepting these castes, all other castes allow and prac- 
tise remarriage as it should be, and as it is practised in the 
•civilized world. 

27, E. (x7 Bhaxbarkae. — Though I believe Mr. Mala- 

bari s account to be greatly exaggerated, there is no doubt that 
pei’petual widowhood as imposed by custom on all %vomen who 
have the misfortune to lose tln^ir husbands is a ^'eat and a 
•crying cvih.... 

38. G'A\ ABisKAxiv AR Tj DEYSHANicAR. — It js true that widow 
remarriage obtaij^^mong Lowanas, Laitas, Eimbis, Barbers, 
BhobieS, Mocnis, Darjis, Khumbhars, Xolis, and other Hindu 
castes. But I may say I have known of instances of evil rc- 
siilts following such sec(md marriages. I can say from my 
pretty long experience of life among these classes, that matches 
of this kmd ^ have been received with disfavour by the Hindu 
community in general They have been designated Hatras or 
iH-assorted marriages. When a widow remarries, her off- 



spring by tiie first husband are left to take care of thein selves. 
They are irr 'Duany cases rendered almost destitute of protec- 
tioii, if tile iiusband has no father, mother or other relations 
to keep a dose eye upen them- 

29. 1?j5lgindas Tulsidas.^ — T he most aggravating case is 
that of an tn^if<»rtunate giii who has the misfortune to lose her 
husband afitox* the wedding ceremony is performed, but before 
■she has evex* lived with him as his wife. Mere betrothal does 
not aniouxxt to such wedding as will inflict on her life-long 
widow-hood^ 

30. Balibhodra. — ^Female Education is 
■still in its infancy. During the few years that a girl goes to 
school ordinarily from the 8th to the 12tli year, she merely 
learns tc^ x*ead and* write and calculate up to the simple rule of 
three. W^iien she leaves school, she carries with her but a very 
^superficial and elementai'y knowledge. At home she imbibes 
the tone of thought and feeling pervading her father’s or 
husband’s family. If her elders happen to be, as in the 
majority of cases they are, of the orthodox faith, she turns out 
a disciple of the same school. Like them she follows im- 
plicitly tlxe teachings of the Shastras as interpreted by the 
priest. Like them she adheres with uiiswerviS^ faith to old 
customs and old practices, any departure from which would be 
little less tlx an a sin and a profanation. She reads or hears the 
iinterostin^ stories of the Hindu mythology, and her heart is 
moved by tbte fascinating virtues of Shita or Dropadi. She 
reads and Ltoars of Tiikaram or Bamdass, and her soul catches 
their religions tone and devotional spirit#^JSer character is 
then gradnally formed and moulded by the very same in- 
fiuences to wliich her fore-fathers were subject for generations 
past, and slxe learns to live and act just in the same way as 
they did. 

31 . RuKGKAO ViNAYAK PuUANDHtTRE OF PoONA. — No 
widows ax’e forced to shave their heads, but the shaving of a 
widow’s iiead being a religious practice, widows get their 
heads shaved, of their own accord and lead a single life. 



32. Utamram N. Mehta. — The fact is that the masses 
of the high caste Hindus are practically against the remarriage 
of widows, though a great many of them speak in its favour. 
About 30 years ago the public opinion was so strong against 
it, that no one dared to speak publicly on the subject while 
they can do so now freely and "' without molestation. If 
things go on as they have in the course of the last 30 years, 
there is a hope that in course of time the reform now re- 
commended will be qarried out by the people themselve^. 

33. AmbALAL S. Desai. — Speaking cf Grujarat, I may 
safely assert that it (the evil of enforced widowhood) exists in a 
very small degree among the agricultural classes who form the 
main bulk of the total population. It is in. the urban commu- 
nities, the Brahmins, the Banyas, and the kindred cksses, that 
widowhood is enforced as an institution. Even among them, the 
number of cases of females that are condemned by custom, pre- 
judice, social tyranny and the like, to lifelong misery and 
whose age niay excite compassion is very small. I believe the 
census reports will bear out these remarks. 

As things stand now, few, if any high class widows will 
think of couiplaining of the ill-treatment of them by their 
relatives or even strangers. There will be complaints, no 
doubt, but, I fear they will mostly be found to have proceeded 
fiom women of no character, acting from mean„ and selfish 
motives, ^whom it will be hardty proper to encourage by a free 
offer of State support. 

It IS not th^Diuest that excommunicates, but the caste, 
the priest meieiy acting as its mouthpiece and executive officer. 

o4. Pandit PiAEAIAN Eesow Vaidya. — government 
^ servant of very PigK standing and position, lost his first wife 
by whom he had a son. He married a second wife when he 
was of 4S years : by her he had children also. After his 55th 
or 57th year he was pensioned ; his second wife died, and a 
few months afterwards he married a third, aged 10 or 11. 
He had, it is stated, paid some money for the marriage and 


made provision for her too. Soon after he died, his heirs, it 
is said, caught hold of the keys of the bos, did away with the 
documents &c., and the poor creature is now, I understand 
quite helpless and dragging a miserable life. This instance 
occurred in. the district of Eatnagiri, where the Brahmin 
element is strong. I will^ite a case which occurred in the 
neighbouring district of Kolaba. A man of considerable pro- 
perty, a widower, evidently in his 57th year or so, married a girl 
of 11 years. He had given her ornaments worth about 
lls. 3 , 060 , assigned a certain sum for her to go to Benares and 
other sacred places, given her permission to adopt a son, and in 
the event of any dispute or disagreement taking place between 
the adopted son and her, she was to have for her absolute use a 
certain amount annually. The old man fell ill of diabetes and 
his medical advisers told him to go for a change of air in the 
Deccan, where after a lingering sickness of 2 or three months,, 
he died, leaving a will wherein the above intentions were duly 
provided. All, however, was unavailing. It is stated that the 
o-enuine document was substituted for by another ; and it was 
»iven out that the boy to be adopted by the lady had already 
been adopted by the dying man. The boy’s father became 
VaUmidar^ took hold of the keys, cash, ornaments and every- 
thing that could be gathered, and the widow was- left to her 
fate with only Es. 100 a year. Many other examples can be 
cited to shew the fate of widows after the demise of their 

husbands. * 

35. GoKtJLDAs Kahandas Paiiekh. — ^In the higher castes 
when a widow remarries she immediately loses her caste, and 
the decree of the caste deprives her of the 5oSipany and asso- 
ciation of her parents, .brothers, sisters and others for whom 
she would have considerable love and afiection, but no such 
result follows adultery, however clear and convincing bo its, 
evidence. 

36. Honourable V. N. Manblik. — ^There is no enforced 
widowhood in India at present...... To become a widow is a mis- 
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fortune. There is no balm to a soul so wounded, except the one 
obtained by entering into a higher kind of life, abnegating 
oneself on the altar of duty, and sacrificing self to a higher self 
in a manner recognized by the highest religious sanctions as 
-well as by the sanction of society, and by training fee mind and 
body so to live in this world as to quagfy one’s sel&for a higher. 
This is the accepted doctrine and practice of the Hindu Shastras 
-which the highest minds have adopted and still pursue more or 
less successfully. T^at does the actual condition of the peo- 
■ple disclose? The simple but effective Sayitri Upakhyana 
•which is religiously observed throughout Hindustan shows that 
the second marriage of a woman is opposed to Hindu religious 
convictions. The Savitri day or days are the holiest festivals 
for females in India. Government may refer to authorities from 
the Mahabharata down to the Vrataraja. 

I cannot, I regret, accept with complaisance the compli- 
ment which the present writer impliedly gives to the Hindus 
ns being so utterly incapable of self-action. Such a supposi- 
tion argues ignorance of history, past and present. The Hindus 
have never lost their originality through countless revolutions 
and varying cycles of time. Has the efiect of English Educa- 
tion which has brought them into contact with Milton and 
Shakespeare, Wordsworth and Tennyson, Goldstiioker and 
Muller and their worthy compeers in the republic gf letters, so 
enfeebled their intellect as to make them forget their own 
Bhishma Bali — ^Vashitha and Janaka and other illustrious 
ancestors and lose their own self-respect, o The Hindu Com- 
munity may ha^ts short-comings ; but, with submission, it 
need not fear its detractors, whoever they may be. Leaving 
the past (the memory of which is scrupulously preserved 
'by the daily practices of the people), if a modern Ahalyabai 
at Indore could dispense justice like Dharmaraja from behind 
thepard®, could strike terror into the hearts of neighbouring 
princes by plain letters, and yet could so sanctify her life as 
to make her shrine an object of devotion to her votaries at the 


present day, the widows of India are in excellent company, and 
need no lecture from the present writer. 

37. Jaswantsing, Thakore Sahib oe Limbdi. — There 
is indeed no doubt that the system of enforced widowhood is 
s. social evil, •ivhich it must be the endeavour of every true re- 
former to eradiftate. • 


SECTIOJT HI. BEHaAL PEESIDEN-CY. 


38. C. H. Tawnev, DiRECTorv op Pubbic lNSTRUca'io>j. — 
Dr. Trailakya Nath.Mitra observes in his Tagore Lectures for 
1879 p. Sid that very few marriages have taken place among 
high castes under Act XV. of 1856, because the Hindu Com- 
munity at large has not accepted Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidia- 
sagar’s interpretation of the Shastras as correct. ‘‘Tho move- 
ment would have succeeded better, if instead of an appeal to 
the Legislature, which is alien in its constitution, u grand 
■congress of the Hindus, learned in the Shastras throughout 
the country, and representing all possible shatfes of opinion, 
had been held under the presidency of one of its respected 
teachers, and the orthodox nature of the measure had been 
established Jby the'decision of such an assembly. Such a deci- 
sion would have been among •the Hindus what the doeroo of 
an oecumenical council is among Eoman Catholics, and would 
have been accepted by the mass of Hindus as genuine Shasten 
and the social reform would have been carrlecT*' out most suc- 
cessfully.” . 

Babn Eadhika Prusannu Jlookovjia states that Eaja 
Pramatha Bhushan Dev Eoy of Naldanga in J'essoro has conn? 
forward with his vast influence to tread in tho footsteps of 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar. There is clearly a small but 
•energetic piarty in Bengal working in favour of the remarriago 
•of widows. 



39. 0. T. Metcalfe, Commissioned Orissa Ditisiok. — 
It is gravely argued that wives would poisoa their hus- 
bauds to get rid of them, and so marry other husbands more 
congenial to them, if widows were at liberty to marry. Many 
other opinions expressed in the papers before me a??e so childish 
and foolish that the only remark necessary is tljatit is astonish- 
ing that, men who in other matters hold sensible views, can 
really believe the opinions they express. 

40. Babu Eebaresijr Roy.— •A Hindu priest is, unlike 
the priests of ancient Popedom, not competent to excommu- 
nicate any ; it is the Hindu society which does so. 

41. Titperah People’s Association.— The real diffi- 
culty lies in the fear of social excommunication, which is indeed 
a very terrible thing to a Hindu widow. 

42. Kumar Pramatha" Bhushana Beta Raja. — ^In 
Bengal, society is led by rich men of the upper classes, the 
mass of the people following in their wake- The priests and 
the Pandits watch which way the wind blows, and^shape their 
opinions accordingly. They have no power to excommunicate- 
or persecute any body. The leaders of society upon whose 
patronization?depends the means of subsistence of the priests 
and the Pandits, utilize their services to suit their own incli- 
nations. The Pandits readily grant immunity to these leaders,, 
even if they he guilty of gross violation of Hindu social or 
religious ordinances. Such being the position of the Pandits^ 
they raised a hue and cry against the venerable Vidyasagar, 
and sheltered under the fangs of the social leaders, set up 
legions of oh^^Ses to frustrate the noble object he had in 
view... .........But the aspect of things has changed during the 

last 3 or 4 years. The Vernacular Press in Bengal have 

taken up the question, in right earnest, and are doing their best 
to popularise the cause. 

43. Babu Menulal Chatterjee. — In the present state 
of society, widows require special protection by the State. 
Often the relations of their deceased husbands annoy them 
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in various ways, turn out bitter enemies, and drive tliem 
to commit immoral acts. Their purse and stridhccn which 
ought to be held sacred, are robbed by means, fair or foul (see 
the case in the Natore family) . They are objects of panegyric 
and adulatidn so long as they have strength to attend to 
domestic dutiea and conimand of their wealth. They are 
turned out of the family as beggars when the purse is emptied, 
and their strength fails. Even maintenance which the Shastras’ 
humanity ordains is denied to them. ^ 

Hindu husbands are disposed to make adequate provision 
iu their testaments for their wives’ comfort and maintenance. 
But the Judge-made laws upon wills have created uncertainties 
and difficulties in the mind of many, which neither the testators 
nor the beneficiaries ever anticipated. Then the procedure 
for obtaining a probate is complicated and not intellegible to 
the widows. The cost of obtaining probate is heavy. Kor is 
this all. Young widows are not allowed to walk out of the 
Zenanas. They cannot exchange thoughl^ with competent 
j|^ legal practitioners, and determine for themselves the right 
course to foUow* They are not good accountants. The legal 
fiction that every one is presumed to know the law ought not 
to apply to their case. If they happen to kno^reading and 
writing the vernacular, they may at most make their intention 
known to the pleader retained for them. Their inexperience 
in forensic taatters is taken advantage of by rapacious village 
demagagues and Muktars who guide them and build their 
own fortune at their cost. 


SECTIOIT lY, ITOETH-WEST PROYMCES rlND 
OUDH, THE PUNJAB, CENTRAL PROYINCES, 
BURMA, ASSAM, COORG-, HYDRABAD , 
(DECCAN.) &c. 


44. Chief Secketaby to Government N.-W.-P, and 
■# OuDH. The extent to ■which the priestly re-action has been 
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successful in enforcing widowhood seems much more 
‘ circumscribed than Mr. Malabari imagines. That particular 
form of widow remarriage known as the Levirate practice 
of marrying a brother’s widow, obtains special acceptance. 
Among certain castes, and under certain conditio ils, it appears | 
to be a duty devolving on a younger . brother: iio marry his 

elder brother’s widow At may be assumed that any 

caste which allows a widow to remarry her brother-in-law ; 
will also allow her to^remarry a stranger, if the family^ do not 
insist on its right over her......... 

It is stated by some that those castes alone absolutely 
prohibit re-marriage, which are or i^rofess to be of the twice- 
born class viz the Brahmins, Bajputs, A"aisyas, and such 

mixed castes as Kayaths, which claim a similar descent 

Perhaps a more practical distinction will be found by taking 
those castes which have not and those which have Panchayats. 
The former, it is generallj^ believed, do not recognize re- 
marriage, but punish it by excommunication; the latter 
permit it. In fact the second marriage is a sort of civil contract 
ratified by the caste bre them or Panch, and though not ac- 
companied byjhe religious ceremonies which accompany the 
first marriage, constitutes in their eyes a formal or legal 
union. Without the consent of the brotherhood the union, 
only amounts to concubinage, by consent of parties 

Besides the ^Hwice-borii ’'“^castes, and those with no Pan- 
chayats, there are some families and individuals who strive to 
imitate those whom birth or tradition has '^placed above them i 
in the^ social scSe ; and, when they have risen in the world try ^ 
to cut themselves off from their previouSr associates by adopting 
the habits of people to whom they have been taught to look 

^up to Hence in a good many instances may he found 

some special sub-divisions or families repudiating a practice 
which the rest of the caste admit 

H; There seems no doubt that the numerical bulk of the 
. ]Banya caste do permit re-marriage, and it is only the Agar- 



walas and the other higher and wealthier branches who abso- 


lutely forbid it......... No Brahmins of these provinces appear 

to admit remarriage of widows, but it is said that one clan in 
Sindh does so Following the details of Caste State- 

ment VIII pf the Census Eeport fer 1881 (Yol. I) the follow- 
ing seem to he the castes ^vhich interdict widow marriage. 

Caste Number (both sexes) 

Banya. 602 065 

Bhat 129 921 

• Bhuinhar' ■ 188 «80 

BrahnEn 4655 204 

Chauhan 99^ 807 

Joshi 33 ’ 306 

Kayath 513 495 

•Tagas 47 288 

Bengalis 2 521 

Kashmiris I 794 

Marwaris 1 854 

Eajputs 3027 400 


Total 10,404,347 

The total number of Hindus in this provinces is 
38,053,394 ,• so that, rightly speaking, only' a little over 
a fourth of the Hindu population prevent their widows from, 
remarrying ; and this fourth comprises the most wealthy 
educated and high-born classas. 

Taking 15 as the age of puberty out of the whole female 
population of thafeago and upwards, the percentage of widows 
is 26-7 among Hindus, and 25-1 among Mu^liuans. An ab.stract 
of the figures for the. population under 15 discloses the* result 
that out of a total female population of 6,582,405 Hindu girls 
of 14 years and under, there are 25,674 or 0-38 per mni 
widows ; and out of a similar total of 1,050,030 Musulmans, 
2612 or 0-25 per cent, are widows. Or if the females aged 
from 9 to 14 alone bo considered, it appears that out of 
1820,134 Hindus, 21,417 or 1'2 per cent are wido%vs ; and out 



of 2933 IO 9 Musulmans, 2113, or 0*7 per cent are widows...... 

The explanation must be sought in social or physical con- 
ditions which are common to both the great religions of the 
country. These conditions can probably best be traced by a 

comparison with other countries Turning tc' England— 

it appears that out of every 100 females of^ 2^ years and 
upwards, 25*80 are single, 60*60 married, and 13*60 widows. 
In the iS'orth-'Western Provinces and Oudh, the correspond- 


ing per centages are 

Single ............ 0*81 

Married ......... 69*64 

Widows 29*55. 


Whatever may be the difference between the two forms of 
isooiety, the general social effect and result must be detrimental 
wherein a large body of unmarried women exists, whether 
these be widows or spinsters. The position of a single womm 
is no doubt more tolerable in England from the greater 
freedom and securety and the much higher social considera- 
tion and sympathy that women of every status enjoy there. 
And the restriction which the pccrda places on the movements 
of all respectaWe women of the higher castes in India must 
aggravate the isolation of widows here. There is no doubt 
that these things greatly intensify the disadvantages and 
unhappiness to which all women are liable who are denied their 
natural place in a household ; but the ultimate conclusion is 
little more than that the position of women everywhere is 
imperfect and often very unsatisfactory. ^ 

The propoirtioff of widowed Hindu females only begins 
to become excessive in the 4th decade of life. It is 6*39 per 
cent between the ages of 20 and 30, and rises to 17*06 between 
30 or 40, and swells to 60*9 and 83 *04 in the next two 
decades. In England the proportion of married women 
between 15 and 20 years of age is only 3*1 per cent ; in the 
North Western Provinces and Oudh it is 87*8; between 20 and 
30, 47*5 per cent of English women are married and 92*4 of 
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Indian women in this proTince. In the next decade the 
proportions are more , equal being in India S2*S to 75*1 in 
England ; and in the fifth decade and afterwards the 
English returns show a higher percentage of married females. 

45. E. HAWKiNs, Esq., Deputy Commissioker, 
Amritsak. — Dbafacles tdthe remarriage of widows are not 
much felt in this part of the country. 

46. Diwax Eam ITath, District Judge Hoshiarpub.— 
Eemarriage in another caste is greater misery for the widow 
than widowhood ; for she gets separated from her parents and 
parents-in-law and their relations for ever, and is thrown on 
the mercy of the man who marries her, not for love, but for 
passion, and may any time throw her aside. Moreover to 
change a caste is ndt only ruin to a girl, but it ruins the good 
name of lier parents in their society or brotherhood, and so 
■piuch sacrifice the majority of respectable widows cannot 
generally dare to make. 

47. Dexzil Ibbetsok, Dieector of Public Instruction 
Panjab.— A very considerable proportion of our population — 
probably something like two thirds of the ivhole — practise 
widow-marriage (Census Eeports 1881 paragrah 685). This 
latter fact however greatly increases the tenacity with which 
the higher castes of Hindus cling to their objection against the 
custom, which is indeed commonly used as the test, and spoken 
of as the mark, of their superiority. 

48. Eai Mulraj M.AT, Extra Assistant Gomimis- 

bioner, Gurdaspur. — Ask any ordinary Hindu his views 
about widow-marrfage and he will tell you that widow mar- 
riage goes, against Dharma IT? .Mr.^Mala- 

kari perhaps does not* know that against widow marriage the 
opinion of women among Hindus is even stronger than of men. 

49. Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces (Mr? 
Orosthwaite).— Vide Chapter I, Section IV. 

50. Chief Commissioner, British Burma (Mr. Ber- 
nard). — Among Burman races there is no prohibition against 
the marriage of widows or of divorced wives. 





51. Chief Gommissionee, AsS.vm (jMii. Elliott) Quotes- 
THE FOLLOWING FEosi THE Assam News. — The re-marriage 
of widows is- not ill vogue aiuong the Brahmans only. Those 
of all other castes ro-marry fx’coly whenever they choose, 
while the austerities practised even by our Brahniau 
widows who are not allowed to i^inarry are, not half , so 
severe as those which widows of any caste arc obliged to under- 
go in other parts of India. The Assamese widows are free 
to eat and drink anything not forbidden to Hindus, except 
fish and flesh, and the observance of Ekada^^hi, which is tlie- 
bane of the lives of widows in Bengalis quite optional with 
those of our country. 

52. Liedten.\ntCoi.onel H. C. A. Zekefanski Defutv 
Commission Eu Wun Disteict, — As rcgaivls widowhood it Is 
toly enforced amongst Brahmins and the higher castes. The 
general opinion is that the rule should bo so far relaxed as to 
allow the re-marriage of virgin-widows. The argument is 
that child-widows arc suffering from some grave mis- 
conduct in a previous existence which can only be expiated 
by meritorious conduct in this — such as remaining a 
widow ; but as men do not suffer in any similar way and are- 
allowed to mMK-y again, it is, as a native described it, like a 
cart with only one wheel. 

53. Bai>u.iee Haki Head Clkuk Office Defuty Com- 
MiSSioNETt BuldiiANA. — I do iiot mean to say thi?t there are 
no widows in those countriC's whore infant-marriage is 
never dreamt of. All I mean to say is that there are more young 
widows in India than in all other countries put together. India s 
widows are miJcTo martyrs, while widows in other countries 
are pitied and prayed for. Hero they ,arc shunned by their 
own kith and kin ; there they aro looked upon as objects of 
"compassion. And all this for no fault of theirs. They are 
married in infancy and when unfortunate in losing thoir hus- 
bands, aro loaded with all sorts of misery, suflorings, and pain, 

54. Haeayen PiUBHAKEU Paeasfk Head Mahtee A.V. 
SCHOOE EAjADEuLaAO]sr.-The remarriage of my own sister, who- 
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was deprived ol her first husband when she was only 11 or 12‘ 
years old, has given me sufficient expeinence of the persecutioix 
of excommunication and of the influence of the religious authori- 
ties. The so-called civilized or Europeanized Hindus (I am. one of 
them) are fery small in proportion to those in favour of the 
old customs*ai5d manner!!, and the former carry little influence 
over the latter, Hence they alwa 3 ^s fail in removing the pre- 
judices of the masses. What best the reformers can do under the 
existiiig circumstances is that they' sjiould keep up their 
energies and deyote their attention to the mental culture of the 
Hindu mind ; promote morality in particular ; and when 
sufficient moral courage is gained and a portion of the old 
bigotry has disappeared, it will bo the proper time for reformers 
to bring social reforms into practice, 

55. Vishnu Mobeshwak . Mahajanx M,. A., Head-' 
'Master High ShcooIu Akoia.— It is not the priest who is a 
tyrant— but the whole caste. The bulk of the people follow 
immemorial custom rather than the priest. The other day 
one of the Shankaracharyas,— the Pope of the Hindus—* 
moved by some of the new reformers ruled that the Shast- 
ras were not opposed to intermarriages among certain 
sub-castes of Brahmins, and yet few people have availed 
themselves of the liberty. Why? Because they fear that if 
they intei'marry, their children would be looked upon, to 
borrow an expression from natural history, as ^ cross breeds/ 
and they could not then have as large a field for selection as 
they now have. ♦ 

66. Sheikbishna Habhab, Extba^ AjISibtant Commj- 
ssiONOB ELLiCHPXJli. — As a matter of fact though the cere- 
monious portion of the marriage take place early, the actual 
consummation never or very seldom, is allowed before iho 
pair attain full maturity ; and to this purpose, the ceremony 
constituting it is deferred two, and in some cases four years 
after one of the parties has grown up, to allow the other to 
complete his years of nonage 
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His (Mr. Malabari’s) ideas are derived from the social 
satires and appeals^, and therefore tainted with the haziness and 
exaggeration which arc but too common in those compositions. 

57. Shriram Bhikajee Jatar B. A., Director of 
Public Ixstructiok, Hyderabad Assigned D'^istricts.— 
In 1867 a meeting was held at *!Akola in^oixler to ex- 
communicate a Brahmin who had brought about the marriage 
of his widowed sister in Poona. Some one said (rightly 
or wrongly) that the meeting was illegal as G*ovemment 
bad jiassed an Act for making widow remarriage legaL 
The meeting dispersed without arriving at any conclusioiu but 
that did not prevent the man from being excommunicated in 
reality. He was not only not invited to dinner parties, but 
peoijle refused to drink the water touched, by him. When the 
man retired and went to live in Poona ho had to buy re- 
admission into the caste by paying a sum of money and feeding 
many Brahmins. I do not know how Government can 
prevent this. 

58. Eaghunatji B. Talvalkar Head Master Hiair 
School A^niAOTi.— Modern India has not deprived woman 
•of any rights qf^ which she was possessed in ancient times. 
She enjoys them still. Her status has ever been subordinate, 
but not much inferior to man who has been always her guide 
•and guardian. The class of misguided widows is very small. 


SECTION Y. EXTRACTS FEOM- OPINIONS 
; OI^EN TO Mr. MALABAEI. 


59. De. Eajendkalala Mitea C. I. E.— Your picture 
about tliG immorality resulting from widowhood is highly 

•over-painted Under the present state of human civilisation 

there must always bo a large number of men who will not or 
cannot marry, and as the proportion of men and women of 
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tn IS uli Ijlit G3^udlj tllG StilllO^ tl.lGi(„* IllUifit 

always he large numbers of women who cannot get husbands^ 
and nature must preTail in most of these and the result will be 
immorality. There is no escaping out of the difficulty. Every 
widow married takes away a husband from a maid, and your 
utmost efforts result in converting a number of maids into fallen 
women. The le*ssthe number of widow.s, tho greater the number 
of maids who can never have husbands. You must not conclude 
from this that I am an enemy to widow-marriage : far from it ; 
I yield to none in advocating widow-mai-riagc, but, advocate 
it on the broad ground of individual liberty of choice and not 
on account of immorality possible or contingent, You know 
well enough that in England maids number not by thousands 
hut by hundreds o£ thousands, and you will not have tho Iiardi- 
hood to tell me that all- of them or the bulk of them are chaste 
or for the matter of that more chaste than our widows. Nor 
'can you toll mo that unchaste maids are better than uncliaste 
widows. 

60. J. JD. B. Q-iuhbm Esq., C.B. — I have long b(«en of 
0 ]Dmion that there is an immense amount of unpuhlisliod crime 
which is mainly duo to these two evils. My oxperiouce over 
20 years as Magistrate and Sossons Judgo has confirmed that 
opinion. Take, for instance, the case of reported snicides and 
deaths by drowning. I find that in this Presidency (Madras) 
about one in every 35 deaths is reported either as a Huiddo or 
an accidenlal death. These %urcB an appalling, but stran<>-e 
to say they seem to have attracted little or no notice. 

61. GoviNii W. .Kaisitkau, B.A., L.E.B.—^’iie victims 
of the agitation for widow remarriage.... are lending 
their lives in social alienation like conver(..s to (Jhri*Ktiunii,y. 
They are considered* as a caste by Ihcmselvos. Tlui faith less 
leaders of the agitation gradually proved false to tl«; 
standard they had raised. 

02. VlTHAL K. SlIlilTOANUK, Of IIyDKUA l!AI> €«)».- 
i-EGE.— -At present tho sufferings to which our widows are 
subjected are simply heart-rending and it would be shcci 
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■cruelty to refuse relief to the wretched victims. The present 
^condition of Hindu widows is a deep blot upon Hindu Society. 

63, Eao Bahadue Siedau Goealeao H.\ei Desh- 
.MiJKH Late Joint Sessions Judge and Membee of the 
JjEGislative Council Bombay.— Within these 'Hfty years 
many lower castes have given up rc-nvirriage simpiy to appro- 
ach the Brahmins. He reform can be carried out unless some 
political influence is brought to boar on it. 

Wo see many par/^nts not only content with imposing the 
vow of chastity upon their daughters (widqwed), but they 
shave the girls at their tender ago and deprive them of all 
■ ornaments and decorations and keep them half starved through- 
, out life. They are particularly deprived of all privileges of 
attending marriage and other religious ceremonies. Their ’ 
appearance on festive occasions is considered an ill omen. In 
all higher* castes the treatment of widows is very cruel/ 
especially among Kajputs, Khatris and Banias. They vie 
with Brahmins in treating widows with great cruelty. The 
wonder is that they do not think that it is cruelty, but they 
think it is virtue and piety. The widows are made to sit 
in a dark room for two or three years; and I have known of a 
widow who did hot leave her room for more than thirty years 
and was considered a living Satti 

It must not be forgotten that priests derive a very large 
■benefit from perpetual widowhood. A widow thinks that her 
misfortunes arise from her not having attended to religious 
duties in former lives, and therefore she musj; devote her time 
and wealth t%pilgf*images and so on. The wealth of most 
widows* is devoured by priests. It is the widows rich and poor, 
who maintain priesthood in luxury. ’ 

« G’i, bllEOEON MaJOE I). H. P-AREKU CjIIEF PhY8IOIA» 
Gokuldas Te.tpal Hosfitai,,- — .[n my professional capacity, 
I have had many opportunities of seeing Hindu widows, 
.young and old, in Poona and Bombay. I invariably noticed 
that they wore feeble, prematurely aged, looking pale, devoid 


of all mental or bodily energy, and apathetic. They gave mo 
the idea that they were all suffering from slow starvation. 
Though such of course could not really be the case in all cases, 
yet knowing what we do of the way in which Hindu "widows 
are treated, J could easily account for their appearance which 
I have discribeij above. .,They are said to be looked ' down 
upon ; they are said to be constantly worried by their mothers 
in-law ; they have no hope of happiness ; they are said to be 
perpetually taunted for their ill-luck as if they were the 
arbiters of their destiny in that respect : they are said to be 
underfed and l*ept in close confinement. Now, I have some 
experience, as a Surgeon in Her Majesty’s Service, of the 
manner in which Government treats the prisoners in Her 
Majesty’s Jails as far ar food, clothing etc. arc concerned, and 
if "what is said of the Hindu widow’s life is true, then I am 
constrained to declare the she is far worse off than a prisoner 
on the criminal side of Her Majesty’s Jails. 

65. Pandit Badri Dutt Joshi. — F ourthly tho virgin 
widows, whoso milk teeth have not yet fallen, who 
have not even the least idea of what a husband means. For 
such miserable members of our society, I say .1 should like to 
enforce marriage on them rather than enforce widowhood. 

66. W. Lee Warner. — I have l)een told by HhKlu 
gentlemen of high position that infanticide and tho crime of 
abortion are a very common qjitcomc of this most objectionable 

custom (enforced widowhood) ....The widows of India 

deserve the considgration of benevolent reformers. I go fui-ther, 
and dare state that their ti'eatmont is mnvtjrthat of the intolli- 
gcnce and of tho progress of Hindu Society, 

67. A. 0. Hume.— I t (enforced widowhood) is produetivc 
of great evils, much unhappiness, much demoraliijatiou. It in 
a custom against which common sense and all the best 
instincts of our nature write, as in tho case of slavery, tho 
verdict “ (idcndit- niP But with all that, it docs not, taking 
the country as a whole, produce so much evil as might bo 



theoretically inferred. It is bad enough doubtless, but][itis 
not that gigantic cancer of the heart’s core of society, that 
tremendous and cruel evil, the eradication of which is essential 
as the first step to national regeneration, that the casual reader 
unacquainted with the intricacies of social life in the East 
might well conceive it to be from your eloquent ^and earnest 
denunciations. 

But besides this I have another difficulty, I must 
divide widows into titular or virgin- widows, and real widows. 
As to the former I have satisfied myself by a careful study of 
all the authentic and authoritative texts produced on both sides, 
that there is nothing in the Shastras to prevent their re- 
marriage : and there being positively no good that can be even 
alleged from enforcing their continued widowhood, while very 
grave evils unquestionably flow there-from, I have no hesita- 
tion in earnestly pressing and entreating every good Iliadu;^ 
who loves his family, his fellows or his country, to combine to 
make re-marriages in such cases custowanj and thus, as it 
•^vere, legislate for themselves on this miittcr. 

68. CllOTATAL SeVAKUA^I, PkIVATE SecHETATvY to H, 

H. THE Rao of Cutch. — Tho custom of enforced widow- 
hood, which infficts perpetual misery on Hindu widows of the 
upper classes, is a monstrous evil, far greater than that of early 
marriages, and, as such, ought to enlist the most lively 
sympathy of the educated and the reformer, of the statesman 
and the scholar, of the philanthropist and the iffiilosopher, 
and of the Government, at least so far as to aid tho efforts of 
those who would ex^rt themselves to bring hbout tho emanci- 
pation of the tons of thousands of tho unfortunate victims 

Their forlorn condition, when viewed with a sympathetic 
consideration, cannot but ihelt the most adamantine heart. 

69. Rax H G. Seth, (Jxjahsi).— Every one will>dmit 

that the state of our widows is deplorable. They lead a life of 
misery, and many of them become degraded and criminal ' 

70. W. 'WoiiDs\yoimi. — The condition that, unhappy - 

class — ^the child-widows of India, though tess pitiable 


than that of infants married without their own choice 
or will to aged sensualists, is one \vhich must command 
universal sympathy, and which no priestly casuistry can excuse 
or palliate. In a pamphlet by Mr. Eaghonath Eow, which I 
have been r(^-reading lately, there is a passage w'hich portruys 
ill sombre colours the hard lot of these innocent victims, and 
analyses the theological or metaphysical assumptiouB on which 
it is grounded. I have no more reason for questioning the 
substantial truth of Mr, Eaghonath Row's representations tluiii 
I hav^ for questioning the truth ot^ Muin^oni^s moving 
picture in the Bi^^'oihsd of tlie fate of Italian noblo maideiiB 
whom aristocratic pride condoiniied to a cloistered Lite liel'ore 
they were old enough to make a clioiee. But I must fraiikly 
say that, perverse and cruel as kSucIi practices arc, I d(.> not 
believe that their luoral and sociial coiise(|U(niccB have bemt, 
or are, so disastrous ' as eager retormers. would ;wls’i us 
Believe. I do not believe that Italian Nuns, whoso VTH’a.iioii 
wrns ddtcrmmod by tlieir parents*' choice, were iHM'cs.-urlly 
cither miserable or vicious, or tliat tlie same <;an l.x^ said, ot 
tlie great majority of Hindu widows. Human luituni is iiiar* 
vollou.sly plastic, and a state of li,l*e, which many women 
deliberately adopt, and which extrinsic circimuslanccs inijmsu 
on a multitude of otliers in all civilized lands, cannot, he u ithout 
compensating consolations. In those cuscss wdun-o it is 
»sweetened by domestic affections, suBtained by religious 
devotion, or fortified by intellectual p)a.sBioiu 1 havo no 
doubt, that the lives of those who, iua:)m choice <)r iu,uH‘h;dy\ , 
adopt it, are neither unprofitable nor unhappy. I shana of 
course, your own judgment of tluit mascuKne i^uihm wldeh 
has imposed on ono-ludf of the hunuin race in .Indiana law- 
of sacrifice from whioh the other half is relieved. But the 
leininine world of India is, I sujqmso, hardly eoms<‘iouB of* 
this inequality and fiiuls a oousoktion in Bcif-Hucib which 
’TO-vcaii, hardly estimate,'^. 

n * of the linklumdxo iuernt-r 

v..>omnutfcce, Mr. n ordsworth wrote:*— (vido the Indian t^pcelator of f ia* 

XjU 
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OHAPTEE VI- 

CAUSES OF ENFORCED WIDOWHOOD. 


* 

SECTION I. MADRAS -PRESIDENCY. 


1. C. Sub BAKAEVA Aiyaii, iua , n u , Tii nii) iTudge, 

ApFm*LA,TE Court, Euxacotxunx. — %i OTery 15 
Bralimau women of all ages, 3 are not yet married, 7 arc 
married, and 5 are widows, and widows past remedy. Tliere 
are proportionately 50 per cent more widows umoxigBralimans 
than among* other castes, and this snrpliis may be wliolly 
attributed to the greater extent to which, infant marriages occur 
among Brahmans tlian is the case w'itli other castes.’'' ^ 

2. M. To;la.tn'Aya(jam Pili. a r, Depi '' rv Oomvj-a’TOK, 
AIaduiiA. — One of the main causes of the existence of an 
unusually large number of these unfortunate creatures among 
tlie Hindus is early niat'riago. 

June 1887) Again, I need Iiardly t-ay, that I r<nisi<l<>i‘ tin; <‘\)stcn<ai. 
of the JTindu cliild-widow one of tlic darkent} hlots that (hjfaciid the 
oivili.snt/ion of aaiy ])ec)f)Ia, and it is the direct, and n<‘c<’ssa,ry (*nn- 
secpujaco of ih«^ fsystem <)r infant marriage. 8mne years auo. i. should 
have oxpeettKl that tlussc rSentinicntB wonld have fouiKi ;ni t.-eh<> in tiie 
hosoin of i’Vc.vy lUmlu who had t^ccenrod an , English <!{luca.iioie ami 
particularly among those persons who \ver<‘ a(.l.om(>ting to a.pi)ropt*iate 
tiho politkal. method and ideas of .Engiislnnen. I hn,vo no such delusion 
now, I iind sorno of them employing all Ur* l'c^^^urces of thcologicai 
so|diistiy and rant, fiot simply to palli.ato hut to viudicuto w hat is 
plaiuly-ono of the most <u’ueh blighting and sthisli forms of human 
superstition and tyranny. 1 iind oth<3rH maiweuvring to u.rrest t^very 
sincere cHort at reform, sophi.sticating iKitAviH^n right un<l wrong, 
^defaming the character and motives of injformers, and labouring to 
"'cstabUBh by argumonts as ridiculous as they are insulting, that English 
domestic society oilers a warning rather than an ckamplo to tlm 
Hindus. I find them vindicating early marriage^ as the only sah^- 
guard against universal sexual Hcenco, a confcHsion of moral incompe- 
tence which 1 should have thouglit that any people with a grain of self* 
respect would have shnmk from advancing/^ 
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SECTION II. BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


3. Fandshanivak, Assistaistt Joint Abministeatoii^ 
Bajpipla.— The practice may lay claim to antiquity ^ and 
lias all the forcse of long Tjstablislied custom. It is associated 
with a high sense of honour and delicacy cheriBhed by the 
people ill I'espect of the status of females^ and is commonly 
regard^ as a sure criterion of the superiority of one casto 

over another. This mark of distinction is observed by 

some respectable Parsis of the old school, and Iiasbatis, and 
other well-to-do Mahomedans living among Hindus. 

4. JoTEEKAo ^Goitnbeao Phulay.— It is (not) cpiito 
evident from the partial Ary a religious institution tluit when 
it prohibits the widows from remarrying, why the widowers 

should be allowed to remarry There is no doubt that 

the selfish and wicked law-givers must have added sucli unjust 
and nonsensical clauses in their Shastras with malice 
towards the female sex. 

5. KaliA'nbax II. Desax, op lliioAtrir.*— Tlic Ilimlu i<lcaB 
about female chastity and integrity arc so pecjiliarly delicate 
and refined that, it is almost impossible to convey an adoquut^^ 

* notion of their influence on the social life of the people to any 
one who is out of the pale of the Community. The pro^^a- 
lance of the custom which Mr-. Malabari so strongly coTulcmns 
should be attributed to this religious and social aspect of the 
question. • 

6. Bitnciioblat.l Chotalall ( AiimSbajj:^^ is a 

point of religious helipf and sense of honour tluit prevents a. 
woman of a respectable family from romarrying. I learn 
that there are certain sects 'even "of the MiiBsalin an religion,-^ 
such as the Sayads,who would not allow their young daughters 
to remarry. There are many castos of tho Ilindu Community 
such as Kunbis in which widow remarrage is freely allowed ^ 
but even among that caste there are some families who would 





not remarry tlieir widows on account of respectability of the 


family. -r, , - 

7 Mb. JuGJtvANDAss (Sueat). — T he Brahmins, Ban- 

To^tiq Tonis and a few other minor castes do not observe 
mans, Jams, xu _ 

this custom (widow remarriage) generally under an impression 
that it is not allowed by the Shastra„s, iircsumiTig at the same 
time that by its adoption, distinction between higher and lower 
castes may 'cease to a great extent, and that the evil of poi- 
sonitm or tim husband of a wife who does not agree 

with him and who has a lover ready to take her, wilt easily 
find its way. 

g SakhabAM. Aiuon. — The introduction of this per- 
nicioul custom (Enforced widowhood) in the Non-Brahminieal 
classes is due to that rage for imitating their superiors which 
soiaos an inferior class, whether in politics or rcli- 
..■ion, in literature or art. In our own days tho eagerness ioj 
hidiscriminate adoption of tho foibles, nay even the follies of 
our English rulers, which many of our eouiiti-yinen di.splay, 
is an illustration in point of llii.s passion for imittiling onr 

'S’uporiorB* , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

9. UfAGlNPAS T nisi DAS.-— I am inelined to ludievc tnat 
this custom (ETiforeed widowhood) must have Inion introduced 
when the uumher of fi;inuh'.s was greater than tlmt of luales. 


SECTION in. lUfiNdAL PllESEDElNCN. 


W- Biu/nsii Indi.Vn AssoeiA-rion. — The Committee rea- 
dily admit that tho law of tho remarriage, of Hindu widows has 
not proved so fruitful of result as could be wished by its 
adYOcatc.s. 

But tbis is not a matter for wondci’. \ oung girls undei 
IZ or Id years of ago can bo easily given away in marriage, 
T«fitbottt consulting their wishes, booaueo they are not in a 
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mBUtal couclitioii to Jadgo for themselves; but the case is 
different when widows of 18 years and more have to bo dealt 
with and who cannot but assert their will In such cases 
courtship is the only means of influencing their minds, and 
courtship implies a change of dress, manners, habits and cus- 
toms of Hind^ Society in short a complete boulverscment 
•of the Hindu social fabric, which cannot readily be accompli- 
shed. Hence it is futile to expect a rapid change. 

SECTION I Y- NORTH-WEST PROVINCES AND 
OlTDH, THE PUNJAB, CENTRAL PROVINCES, 
BURMA, ASSAM, COORC, HYDRABAD 
, (DECCAN.) &c. 

11. Chief Secretaky to Government, N. W. P. aisi> 

OuBH.— It has been pointed out by Mr. Mayne * 

that the prohibition against the second marriage of women 

has no foundation either in early law or custom. It 

tis probable, he thinks, that the change of usage on this point 
arose from the influence of Brahminical opinion, maii'iago 
coming to he looked upii as a Sacrament, the efloct of which 
was indelible. This view seems quite in accoi'danoo with the 
rales actually followed by most Hindus in the North-Western 
Provinces. * 

It seems clear that, comparing the two countries, (North 
West Provinces^and Oudh, and England) there are more 
widows in the North-West Provinces and jOudl^bocuusc (1) a 
larger proportion of the women get married, and (3) they got 
married very much younger. Owtiru paribnn, a woman who 
marries at 15 stands a much greater chance of being left nr 
widow, than a woman who does not maray till 30 ; and as an 
Indian woman reaches a marriageablo ago earlier than a Eu- 
ropean, so she passes it sooner. Mi', Wkiin’s inquii’ifx {at flu' 
time of the OenmiH) went to show that at iiO ^cant of nijr xhr in 
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generally an old woman ^ past tlie age for cliild-bearing and 
not likely to secure another husband. This inost*likely is the 

reason why.. the proportion of Hindu women living in, 

widowhood only begins to get excessive in the fourth decade of 
life. Those left widows after 30 remain so for :the rest of 
their lives, and this is a state of things which ^is likely to 
continue till some radical change in the national physique and 
constitution occurs, which may check the development and 
prolong the youth and vigour of the race. Males remarry 
freely even in old agof but they do not seem to marr;f their 
second wives from among the widows of 30 and upwards. 

The excess of widows seems due in the main to physical 
and social causes which are not peculiar to Hindus, and are pro** 
bably inseparable from the ethnological and climatic conditions 
of the country. The residuum of avoidable evil \vhich 
can be safely set down to caste custom, is confined to the"* 
wealthier and more educated classes, who ought to be best able 
to help themselves without askingfor Government interference, 

12. Mr. Bapujee Hath Head Gleuk, Office of He-/ 
1 UTv Commissi OH iiiR, Bcildiiana, — Wedded to a child hardly^ 
capable of takiijg care of itself, a female child in a hundred 
cases out of 500, becomes a widow. She does not in many in- 
stances know whether she was over married. She does not even 
xealiize the loss she has sustained in the death of her boy- 
husband, She does not comprehend the restrictions and 
privations, the usual lot of a Hindu widow, to which she is 
subjected. She does not compx*ehend the evil she has com.^ 
mitted for wMoh Qxb is made to suffer all the rigors of 
‘Widowhood. Her restrictions and privations grow more and 
wore as she advances towards the dangerous state of widowed 
JF'omanhood. Once at that age, and there is fear of fall, and 
what is the consequence of that fall hut misery, imprisonment 
or untimely death. Shame is more formidable than death, it 
causes even the ill-gotten child to be thrown away or disposed 
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of in the way best known to a young Hindu widow. All these 
evils proceed from the evd and pernicious cnstoni of eai’ly 
marriage. Prevention is better than cure. If infant mar- 
riage is stopped, the large number of India’s widows will be 
diminished. 


SECTION V. EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS 
GIVEN TO Mr. MALABARI. 

^ ^ ■ ^ 

13. P. 0» Mozoomdae, Bkaumo Missionary'. — With 
the exception of a few men who marry w'idows out of 
principle, or of a small percentage who are indifferent whether 
they marry maids fir widows, there is a clearly defined and 
quite extensive objection in marriageable men to take a widow 
for wife. In as well as outside the Brahma Samaj one meets 
'^with this objection so repeatedly that the inference suggests 
itself— -there must be some natural cause for it. All notions on 
the subject of the holiness of the marriage tie arc so absolutely 
and constitutionally puritanic amongst Hindus, that in spite 
of the revolutionary training of the young men, they theore- 
tically uphold widow marriage as a reform, bqt they will not 
themselves marry widows when their turn comos. The 
remarriage of widows as a separate movement has not the 
same moral interest for every practical reformei'. It may do 
very well as part of a larger and more sweeping measure. 
To the genuinely orthodox, it is quite as revolutionary as the 
most radical m«vemont, despite all quotations from the 
Dharma Shastras. To the genuinely hct5rodo»>it is too frac- 
tional to deserve so puich shot and powder ! 

It seems to me, my dear sir, a wise economy of Provi- 
dence that quite an appeciable number of men and women m 
every civilized people, whether in the shape of the widowed 
or the unmarried, should remain disentangled from the anxie- 
ties and trials of matrimony for the ministry of sorrow, 
sufiering, and other wants of general society. 
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14. Rai H. C. Seth, (Jiiansi). — H indu sons and 

daughters being generally married at an age when they even 
do not get over the ordinary diseases of childhood, the result 
is that many girls become widows before they know what 
conjugal bliss is, and are forced to pass the bes^ portion of 
their life in widowhood. r ^ ^ 

15. W. WoiinsvvoKTH. — In India, where for ages the 
thoughts and habits of men have been controlled and domi- 
nated by religious ideas, it is easy to understand how the 
sacramental or mystical conception of marriage as a binding 
tie for time and eternity, and t ho mferences which have been 
drawn from that conception, should have taken such deep root 
and possess such enduring vitality. In the primitive Chris- 
tian society in which this temporal life was also darkened by 
the overpowering vision of the hereafter, the sacramental 
conception of marriage was among its earliest developmentSy^ 
and second marriages, as you know, were tolerated and barely 
tolerated, as concessions to human weakness. On this subject 
even St. |Paul in whom practical judgment went liand in 
hand with mysticism, uses language which strikes liarshly on 
modern ears. If European society had ever been as complete- 
ly moulded by theological beliefs and priestly rules as Hindu 
society has been, I am persiuided that remarriage, or at least 
the remarriage of women would have also been i)roliibitcd in 
Europe. If this had been done, European society would cer- 
tainly have suifered, but not perhnps so much in the direction 
which you would be inclined to suppose. 

. ■ . 

' dEAPTER VII. 

THE LAW ON THE SUBJECT OF 
. ENFORCED WIDOWHOOD- 

I I I * 

SECTIONS' I. MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

! 1. — ^KeISHNASVVAMI RaO OillEi’ J 0 STICB Tuavancoub. — 
T-fae laws now in force contain adequate provisions for the 
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protectioii of a widow* If against her will, she is conipolled 
to go through the melancholy ceremony of tonsure, the 
•offenders will be liable to prosecution on charges of assault, 
•causing hurt, using criminal force, &c., tinder the Indian Penal 
Code. Ample provision is made in Act XV of 1866 for the 
marriage of wict^'^'s and the protectien of their civil rights. 
She is also protected from wiinton insults, resulting from the 
oflensive and unnecessary publication of bulls of excommunica- 
tion, by the judgment of the Madras High Court in Empress 
rermu Sri Sankara chary Swami. If widows have vnredref^Mcd 
grievances, their* existence is entirely duo to their reliictan(‘e 
to bring them to public notice. 

2. M. Tillainayagaxi riin.Ai.— -I find tlm authorities 
on the subject to* be contradictory ; those against early 
marriage and in favour of remarriage of widows prepou- 
•derating 

The following facta may, I thmk, be traced from tlm 
Sastras. In earlier days marriages appear to have boon per- 
formed after women attained puberty or discretion, ami 
remarriage of widows was an orthodox institution. Murriage- 
■able age for women was then reduced to 12 or 10 or b, and lui 
attempt at stopping the remarriage of widows was imido by 
liolding out to them hopes of Jicaven if they lamtinued un- 
married, and led a virtuous life after the death of their 
husbands. This was probably J:oitnd to bo not a suHicioiit in„ 
■ducement, to prevent remarriage of wddows. It was then 
restidcted first to cj3.ildloss widows and then to virgin widows 
and finally absolutely prohibited, and e-am dq/itli with her 
husband was prescribed. Even after all this widow mitrriage 
appears to have been practiisod. But the miirriud <iOupli^ 
•occupied an inferior position in society. 

The days of faith in the divine origin of these anthoritii's 
■arc fast vanishing. They are being believed to be Immaii 
laws and marriage a human institvition. If any Sastra, which 
is intended for the promoti on of human happiness, dee.s not 



produce that end, but is on the other hand, found to be pro- 
ductive of evil, it may well be revised and a better law cal- 
c ulated to secure that end, may be substituted. 


SECTIOiT II. BOMBAY PRESn)filsCY. 


3, K. C. BedAhkar ix. b. Deputy Eegistrau, Hick 
Court, — I am content with expressing my convictipn that 
those who say widow remarriage is not |orbidden by the 

Shastras are correct 

I would beg leave to draw attention to Sections 350, 352, 109, 
89 and 90 o! tbe Indian Penal Code. I think that the pro- 
visions of these sections are quite sufficient to put a stop to the 
forcible shaving of women, who have the misfortune to lose their 
husbands, provided tbe people themselves have the courage 

invoke their aid It must, however, be admitted that there 

are great difficulties in the way of going to law. The task of 
ascertaining whether the consent to shavo is given voluntarily 
or otherwise would ho stupendous. Perjury would be un- 
scrupulously resorted to in toi’turing tbe woman's inclinatiou 
into her voluntary consent. 

4. TiitMALRAO Venkatesh. — Supposing the dates, and 
Httwters of all Eegulations and Acts passed up to^now by the 
Government of India and all th« Local Governments, together 
with the different sections in them, repealing former enactments, 
and stating the extent of country over whi«h each enactment 
was intended'Ho haC‘e force, were effaced, and the bare enact- 
ments^ many of which are contrary to tljo others, xjiaecd in the 
hands of lawyers, who may in no way bo personally acquainted 

--with the order and arrangement of the Regulations and Acts, 
they would become quite confused, and would not know which 
Regulation or Act was rescinded and which W!is in force ; and 
yet the counsel of one party would take hold of one enactment^ 
and that of the adverse party of a contrary one, and the Judge 


•would be at a loss as to which of the two enactments he w^as to 
follow/ and there would be confusion ever/ where. Huch 
exactly the state of the present Hindu law books. If the 
Legislature were to collect all Hindu law books, examine them , 
and declare which of them are to be acted upon, which modified 
and which rejLec|ed, it woiiM be conferring a great benefit on 
the country... Many native pleaders are of this opinion 

5. Eanchodlal K. Desax. — It may now be taken as ii 
point beyond dispute that the Hindu Shastras allow of the 
marriage of widows. 

6. KAinAwlui II. Desax of Biioacui.— Kotwithstandin 
the feeble endeavours of Pandit Islnvarchandra VidyaBagur 
and Vishnu Shastri Pandit, and their few followerB, Ixjtli licr<‘ 
and elsewhere, Orieiital Scholarship in India is unanitnous in 
the condemnation of widow roinarriago as an iustitution not 
recogniized by the Shastras. 

7. Yakjeevaxdass Mabowdass.— I believe that tin* 
remarriage of widows is prohibited in the religious books of the 
Hindus and as long as this belief is entertained by tlie peopb^ 
interested, I think it will he unwise that Governuieut should 
interfere in the matter. 

8. Venkat Eango Kattx. — The reformers allege that 
many of the authorities adduced by their opponents are fab- 
rications and that the single authority of Parashara whose 
Smriti is declared to be supreme in the Kali age, allowing 
widow remarriage in five cases Of emergency is enough for their 
purpose. The oppositionists set forth this very authority to 
oppose remarriage by changing the last word Vidhiyuttd' (in 
allowed) to Havidyate^^ (is not allowed) a?ul assBrfc thaji it 

their reading which is# correct,... If wo consult the Dharmu 

Sindhu......... we find that the author dismisses the Huhjeet of 

widow remarriage by stating in a very few words that it 
prohibited in the Kali ago. 

Widow marriage is objected to by some writers of the 
Dharina Shastra on the principle that a thing once bemtowed on 



others cannot be given again. But these \vriters have at the 
same time given permission to girls themselves to choose their 
■own husbands when they have none to give them away. (This 
gentleman gives an account of Rughunathrao’s discussion with 
the Pandits one of whom adduced a verse from the^ Babhravya 
Smriti stating that the girl %vhose husband dies^ after Sapta* 
paddi (the concluding ceremony of marriage) should not be 
given to another in the Kali ago and refused to accept Raghu- 
natlirao’s array of authorities in favour of widow remarriago 
on the ground thatncaie of them specifically opposed tho above 
text. Another explained away Parashara’s - texfby stating 
that it was applicable to the portion of the Kali age which passed 
before the sacrifice of J anamojaya, as %vell as to cases in sub- 
sequent times wherein a husband died in tfie interval between 
marriage proper and Baptapaddi, and that at all other times 
Babhravya and other prohibitory authorities must be followed.) 

0.™ R. (1, BhandaiiivAii. — T he Hindu Shastras do noC 
malm iSuttee compulsory. Manu and Yajiiavalkya, tlie principal 
law-givers, make no mention of it whatever. It is only some of 
.. the, minor law-books .that prescribe it, and they oven make, it 
optional, the other ..course .open to women being perpetual 
widowhood. On the: other ■ hand there. are distinct texts; .pro- 
■hibiting the immolation' of widows of tho Brahmin caste. and 
‘onc law-book allows even remarria.ge." So. tliat .the .general 
■-spirit of the Hindu .ShastrawS is. in. favour , of perpoliial . wido.w- 
hood, self-immolation being'aHoweci but not en|oined., ,. .And' 
the practice was in keeping with this spirR^^^ 

10. CiiATURBuoOc) AIouaiul — Rcmunhigo (of widows) 
is cxpressly'^prohfbitcd by our Aryan religion. There are 
only two duties enjoined for widows, the. first is Sayyapalana 
{falling away from bed i.c. celibacy) and tlio other is Anuga- 

^mana (dying after as of a widow) Of those two Sayyapalana is 
the chief one. Sayyapalana only has boon OTijoincd in tho 
Smritis of Manu and others, 

11. OuKaAnHAu SuAsTBi Datae or Booka.— -After 
' death of King Hasharatha his three wives led a life of 
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abstinence and protected their sons and subjects. Pursliuraia's. 
mother Eenuka burnt herself as a 8af4. It is also evident 
that there did not exist, besides these two alternatives the 
third alternative of widows again marrying themselves. Tlie 
above incidfyits are taken from the Purans. In recent times 
also, in the Eali yug itself, Ahilyabai’s daughter burnt hersolf 
as a Sati. As to how' Ahilyabai herself led a life of, 
abstinence and managed the affairs of her state will be knowm 

from a perusal of Malcolm's History of Central India 

In theMiscussions held some years ago cn this subject before 
the Jagadguru Shrimat Shankar-acharya and in the discus- 
sions lately held before Shriman Madhav-acharyn, it was de- 
cided that the remarriage of widows tvus contrary (o l.lie 
Hindu Shastras, and that therefore a Brahmin wJio niarricd ;i. 
widow became an outcaste with whom as well as with Big 
widow so married no intercourse should be held in matters of 
Ireligion. 

12. Pandit G.A.TTULAn. — As for the apliorisiu of Para- 

shara “ that (the husband being) lost, deacl, bani.sl!('(I, beino- 
impotent and outcaste,” &c. the form W is not possible, 
because the word '71% does not terminate in 1% and tJiereroro 
getting by dissolving the Sandhi, anil tlio negative 

particle in spT'Tr being construed as conveying tiie meuning of 
similarity, the aphorism applies to a girl betrothed. 

13. So.Ktii.;DAs Kahanj^ass Paiikk'h. — A s tilings mow 
stand, in several matters the legal and social position of an 

adulterous widow is superior to that of a remarrying one 

Her Myjcsty’s Privy Council and tlu?. .Iliidi Courts of 
Bombay and Calcutta liiivo all laid down tluit aduIter.V does 
not divest the widow of interest once vested in her (1. Ij. P. 
5 Cal. 776 ; 13 B. L. 11. 14 ; I Bom. H. 0. 11. A. ( ,23). 
while the widow Eemarriago Act cllocts that divi-stuiv (Hoe 
Section 2 Act XV of 1856.) Then again an adultei *ous “widoM.' 
is entitled to retain the custody and guardianship of her child- 
ren while the remarrying widow is deprived of them. 
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14. I3a33Xj Hoiii HoHUN Chajjdba. — I t lias beon. proved 
that the custom of remarriage of widows was in force in our 

society It is highly probable that the rite of Sati 

began when the remarriage of widows w'as abolished. 

It is a fact I believej that the burning of widows on their 
husbaiuls’ funeral pile was unhnownrin the Vedio-period and in 

the words of Dr. Hunter..: “the vcr.ses in the Ycda 

which the Brahmins afterwards distorted into a .sanction for 
the practice have thc^vory opposite meaning.” 

SECTIOJT IV. NOllTH- WEST PROVINCES AND 
OUDH, THE PUNJAB, CENTIUL PROVINCES, 
BURAIA, ASSAM, COORG, MYDRABAD 
(DECCAN.) &(:!. 


15. Ciiihf SiieiinxAUY to Govkknmk.\t N. W. P. ani> 
Ounii.— It has b(5en pointed out by hlr. Mayue in hi.s treati.se on 
Hindu Law and Usage (pagc.s 8G & 87) tliat the prolu'bition 
against the second marriage of women upon widowJiood ]ia.s no 
foundation either in early law or custom* 


16. II(:)nou,r,a:i]TiE 
IjEgisIiAtive CotTNcirn^ 
from caste is not a civil 


D. CL BAiiKm-rv, Memuke '(if nm 

PUA-.JAB CrOVKIlN.\rENT,— Expulsion 
injury * though an attem pt to give it 


* In a recent rase ( . L. E. 10 Mail. IS?,) the Miulm High Court 
upset a decision ol Mr. Muttnsfl.mi Ayyar and ruled Dial, a ov 

usage of a caste to expel a memhe.r in his absenw! without notice given or 
opporlnnity ol cxplan.^iou otlbred i.s not a valid cnstom-t.hat it is open 
to tlic Oourb to dtitcrmine wliother an i;xpulBJOn from uasto is valid iind 
that if tho person excommunicated had not iu^ liiet violated the rnlos 
oi the emto but hud been expelled tnulor the hmm lid,: hut mi,stii.kcn 
belief that ho had committed a caste oifenee, the expulsion was illegal 
andwould not nilecthis rights. Mr, Justice .Kernim said. “ The maxim 
cKdi allernju pmiem eontaiiis a fixed iirinciple ol’ justice. It prevails in 

o'' t’’ M** r institution is 

not above 01 outside the law. I ho usages and cnstoni,s of caste exist 
only uiidor and not against the low. 'Whonevor a einstom or usage is 
P the law It cannot ho a good cinstom. Colobrook. B. j’ 
Chapter L. aeotion 2I\. on Usage. Practice which is founded on 
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niidae publicity may be, see I. Li, R. 6 Mad d8 .........A caste 

is really, from the poiat of view of the State, very amch ia 
the position of a voluntary association, and people who wish to 
continue to belon^^ to it must submit to its rules, while it can 
only punish those who will not do so by expelling them, unless 
thev submit to |ome minor’ penalty in order to avoid oxjml- 
sion. It cannot take away any civil rights — see Act XXI. 
of 1850. 


SECTION M. EXTRACTS FEOM OPINIONS 
GIVEN TO Mit. M-ALABARl. 

i - i I «» #■ — 

n 

17. Sergeant Atkinson, — It is clear that unjustifiable 
expulsion from caste and the like arc good causes of action in 
■a Civil Court of Justice. And why the poor widow, amongst 
other sufferers from the tyranny and oppression of tlio l*un- 
^■chayet, who marries again, and who is on that aceouat made an 
•outcaste, does not appeal to the Laws of the land for rcidross 
of her grievances (an appeal, let her be assured, lu^vor nui<le 
in vain) is to me inexplicable. Does it arise from ignorance, 
of her legal rights, from fear of appearing in a Court of 

Justice, or because she is inops consllu I have not cited 

from my MSS. the legal authorities that justify me in raying 
that a suit for damages will Jie for restoration to caste and 
the like ; for no lawyer will disimte the propoBition am! lay- 
men will not expect it of me. 

.18. A. 0. Hume. — As to the formoi^ (virgm widows | I 
have satisfied myself by a careful study of all llaj uutlieniic. 
and authoritative texts produced on both sklcH, that tluuv is 

law prevails. Hence usage inconsistent therewith nuini ho 
A practice^ mustr bo reasonable.. . ..Imniemorial <‘\istom 
prevail agamsfc the principle contained in the ma.xinx afo nt/u. 

pariemJ^ See Williams. Lord Bagot. 3 3- and (1 7^6. it h tlkUB 
clear that a ^ widow cannot be expelled from caste, without bein'; 
heard m the first instance in her defence. ' 
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liotliing in tlie Sliastras to prevent their remarriage... 

For the remarriage of fully married or real widows, I cannot 
say as mucin I entertain no doubt that according to the 
Shastras, the remarriage of sucli involved a loss of caste. I 
regret that this should be so, but I believe it to be the case. 

CHAPTER VIIL 

REMEDIES FOR ENFORCED WIDOWTOOD- 


SECTION I. MADllAS PtlDSIDENGY. 


1. Jv. Krishnaswamv IIao, Ciuek ,I rs'ri(,:i':. Tuaa An- 
coiU':. — Tlu? Ix.'sfc poSKiblo aid Avliick thi; (iovcriniiciit call givtf 
seems to me to be periodical donations to 1,ho Widow* Narriage 
Fund upon suck conditions as would not cncourago idebicss. 

2. 0. IlAiicilAMJJUA ArYAi;, Stit; .JuDdH, — 

TUc decision law allows a Hindu widow to Icail svith iinpuiiity 
a life oi‘ open pwstltution retaining possossiou «i' her husband's 
property while tlic hallowed tie of matrimony entails I'orlei* 
turc of property according to Act XVa of J8d(l. Tliis is (ahainlv 
an anomaly wliieh ought to be i-emediod. It must Jx- (nautled 
that adultery on the part of t.ho*widow is a pusitivc dis(piali- 
Keation to hold property inliorited from lier husband. 

The Criminal law of the country shouM also bo ameiidiHl 
so as to maker open lixcomniumcatiou by priests and gurus and 
others, of those that contract a second, marriage! and tlun'r 
relalioiifi penal They should also bo prot(>ele(l from (‘.KcluKion 
■'from public temples and public tanks and rivers. 

3- 0. SumsAUAYA AiYAli, H.A, H.L,, Thirj) Judok Ap- 
PKLr.A'i'K CouiiT, Hunacoixum.— (n)Tho law kid down inKery- 
Holitany n. Moneeramkolita (I. L. B., V. Gal. 770) should bo 
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n.TKicn3.G3. in uccorilunco witli tlic vic^s o£ ^Xx. JuKticc llwtn* 
kanath, Mitter, in other words an unchaste widow should he 
deprived o£ her inheritance. 

(/;) The criminal law o£ the land may ho so amended as 
to make it a penal offence on the part o£ priests and gurus to 
excommunicato publicly those that contract second marriages 
and their relations. 

(c) A sttitutory declaration that the rights of property as 
against husband and wife are inchoate till nuptials. 

{( 1 ) Active (^-mpathy on the part of Government with the 
objects of voluntary associations, 

4. S, SuBiiii,v,MA,Ni.v Aivak, Vakii., OoiriiT. — Alie- 

nation by will by a.IIindu coparcener of his undivided share 
to provi(it) for his wife, daughter and sister is, I believe, not 
legal, and I think that the aid of the legislature can be sought 
""for to logalm: it. This rule will much tend to improve the 
position of women by making thorn far less dependent on their 
male relations than they aro now. The modiiicaliou wliich 
has been already introduced by decided cases in respect of 
alienations by coparceners is so great that tho granting of the 
testamentary power recommended will not bo iooked upon as 
an undesirable innovation. 

r». M. Tillainayagam PirXAi, Bi-n-aTY Coixectoe, 

Jl.\nuEA,-*Thorc is one point in which Govormnont 

interference will not, in my ‘opinion, go much against tho 
feelings of tho people. They may pass an Act prohibiting tho 
priests from excommunicating a widow ^ho may choose to 
remarry, and her husband and others who may sympathiso or 
associate with her. i do not see how the priests who have 
boon permitting marriages between persons within tho dogixm 
actually prohibited by tho Smritis Ac. marriago between a* 
man and his sister’s or paternal aunt’s or maternal uncle’s 
daughter, can claim any right to intorforo with widow marri- 
ages in favour of which authovitios aro nob wanting. 

13 
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6. Naivdshan-riak, Assistaj^it Joint Administkatoii, 
Eajpipla. — Let the isolated cases of widow remarriage which 
now and then occur prepare in some way the minds of the 
orthodox, let the leaders of society x’aise their voice against 
this inhuman custom, let poets sing the miseries and horrors 
of enforced widowhood and melt their audience into tears with 
the recital of the wrongs of the widows, let the^scdiool-masters, 
lecturers and authors of books and pamphlets inveigh as vehe- 
mently as they can against this evil — -let associations be 
formed to ventilate their grievances and afford dinjjct and 
indirect encouragement to the cause, let oiitsjdc influence be 
•exercised and gentle persuasion be tried, and in short let all 
legal measures be adopted to further the end in view, and in 
process of time the condition of Hindu widows will bo ame- 
liorated and the dreaded interdict will for ever be remevod. 

7. JoTEEEAO GovrNJ)RAo PiiTjnAY. — I proposc tliat no 
barbers should be allowed to shave the unfortunate Brahmin 
widows. 

8. GuRsniDAPA Vi:ubasai»a. — I say that these evils can 
be easily put down by Governmeut with the assistanci) of the 
educated natives because no respectable individual would wish, 
if he could help it, to have an immoral woman in his house, 
and because the spiritual guides who have the power of ex- 
communication will }'ield to the educated mitivcs such as 
meTclxmitSj Valcik and Government servants who- contribute 
largely towards the maintenance of those guides* 

If however Government are not inclined to go this length 
then let the educated Natives come forward in a body, and 
have widow fiiarriagos performed in their own liouses at first 
and I am sure the orthodox will soom follow suit* If the 
educated natives are afraid of losing their kith and kin and 
'their dear and near (and they will have to lose some or all at 
the beginning by adopting the course indicated above, and no 
great reforms can bo effected without some such sacrifice), then 
let Government and the educated natives strive hard to stimu- 


late female education to tLo utmost extent possible, so that 
the females may have suificieut enlightenment to rcaiiixe their 
present degraded position, and sufficient moral courage to assert 
their right to remarry if they choose to do so. 

9. ISTlRAYEN Bhikaji, Defuty Collectoe, Nasik.— 
I am strongly ?)f opinion«that a law be passed that no widow 
below the age of 35 shall be shaved by a barber without the 
written permission of a Punch given by them after noting 
down liJae voluntary desire of the womar|^ concenxcd. 

The Istw. . should like the Gambling Act be made 

applicable to towns and villages on application of the 
inhabitants of the class whom the same affects. 

10. Gopalra*) IIijeey, Diwan of iny 

opinion it is necessary to amend the Widow Marriage Act so 

^far as to declare (that) any public proceeding adopted by caste 
or others to excommunicate and molest any remarried couplo or 
their friends is illegal and penal under Chap. XXIV and XXII* 
the Indian Penal Code. 

11. K. 0. Bgdaekae, L.n.B., DimiTTV Rbigisi’eau, .11 h h 
Court. — The motto of reformers for some years to come must 
be agitation and discussion by means of orgiCixiiced bodies in 
.i 3 very jjart of India. The subject must bo brought homo 
the old and to the young, to the orthodox and to the iiotcrodox. 
Constant ffimiliai'ity with the question atxd the evils of prohi- 
bition of the marriage of wilows mxist in course of a 
more time lead to a hoalthior and better state of things... 

I should not be disinclined if the (Souerjnnent nuuh^ a 
fresh section 351 (I. P. 0.) by declaring that ^*xxo*nin<iu 
widow ixndcr the age of 25 should bo deemed to have given 
her consent to shave xmless it bo in writing sigxxed or iimn*ke<l 
by her before a Magistrate and attested by the lattcrV^ I 
think the people are to a certain extent prepared to view sticlii 
a measure with secret approbation, if not more, and Govern-* 
ment might properly aid the cauBo by its introduction. 
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12. Hxjkbichtob Sabasiy Hate a.m.i.c.e. — Enforced 
widowhood is, as a general rule, the result of early marriages, 
and as soon as the practice of early marriages is done away 
with, it will mitigate many of the serious erils of perpetual 
widowhood. 

Several texts of the Shastras wiP. be found in favour of 
widow remarriage. These texts should he collected and the 
opinions of learned Pandits both orthodox and of the new 
school versed in the SJjiastras obtained. These opinions should 
be extensively circulated and the scruples of the iemale sex 
on the point be thus overcome. Government’may very humane- 
ly put a stop to the present barbarous custom of getting 
young widows at least under 30 years of age, shaved. 

13. EiAnchodlal K. Desai. — As the commission of 
adultery by tke unfortunate widows leads tlieui to commit 
suicides and infanticides either before or after birth, the Gov-" 
ernment may well be pleased to rule that the adultery by and 
with a widow shall be criminally punishable. This sugges- 
tion, if accepted by the Governmeut, will load]’many widows 
to perform marriages instead of committing adultery secretly 
without caring for caste-excommunicatiou. 

14. Veeechand Dii>CHAND.— The best thing which I 
am inclined to recommend for tho present is for Government 
and tho public to come forward, and open as man;;^ foundling 
hospitals as the funds at their disposal permit, and this mea- 
sure will apparently do away to a certain extent with tho evil 
arising from the prohibition of widow remawiage. 

15. DfT'AN 13 ^!iHADUR Manibiiai Jasbicai, (Diw.vn oe 
O uTCH.)— The idea of establishing a national Jassociation for 
social reforms suggested by Mr. Malabari is excellent and has 
my hearty approval. 

16. M. G. Ranade, Poona, — A. reform in tho early 
marriage law would prove very helpful in preventing early 
widowhood. The interposition of independeutj non-official 
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gentlemen as iatermediaries to ascertaia whether the young 
yidow understands the full misery of her situation, mil go a 
^reat way to alleviate her lot. 

17. VenkA-t Rango KATri.— An effectual suppression 
of the shaving of widows is paving the road loi’ widow reinai” 
fiao-e............ Sections :3^0 and325 (of the Penal Code) contain 

ample provision for our present purpose. It is therefore only 
necessary that G-overnment pass a general order not longer 
than 2 lines directing the attention of Magistrates to tho 
seriou^criipe of shaving a woman and o'^ering them to taho 
complaints agaiflst it brought by any body whato%'cr 

jflo trace of a shaved widow can be found before Buddhism 

That faith required tho shaving of its religious 

persons, men or women. Such widows in those days as hud no 
attraction for this world turned Sanyasis of their own accord 
by getting tbeir bead shaved and wearing red cloth, and wont 
to live in Yiharas or monasteries. This custom was rogiird('<{ 
at the time by the Indian nation as a groat improvement on 
the former social condition inasmuch as it granhul <><jual 
rights to women with men in religious matters. When tlus 
Vedic religion revived through the efforts of .Ivumarikbhatla 
and others who drove Buddhism to foreign lands, this custonn 
was borrowed from it by tho astute Brahmins along with other 
good customs, with the double purpose of making their own 
religion more attractive to tho masses and 0X|)0Hing tho dark 
side of the banished religion t5 tho world. Shaving of widows, 
therefore, may be considered to date from the 4th or 5tli ce.n- 
tury A.D., as part* of the present Hindu religion. 

18. E. G. Bhandakkau, Pro3?essoii ol-’ Sanskrit, 
Deccan Ooeijege.— Indirectly Government will greatly help 
the cause (of widow remarriage) if it pushes on vig<»ronsIy 
the education of girls and especially their higlujr education.* 
It grieves me, however, to find that tho iwosont generation ol* 
educated natives are not so enthusiastic about tho ehjvation of 
women as they are about many other things ; while it is almost. 
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disappointing to find that the lower strata of the body actually 
oppose any scheme that has for its object the amelioration of 
their condition. 

19. Nagindas Tulsidas.— It just strikes me that if 

bigamy, polygamy and remarriage be prohibited to males of 
the castes who obstinately refuse remarriage Jo, widows, the 
object of Government will be attained sooner. But this, again, 
will necessitate legislation which Government may or many 
not be willing to undertake. It further occurs to me that 
Government may do fnuch by requiring and difiusing iriiorma- 
tion on the point. ' 

20. XjAkhmidas Kiiimji.— If the formidable, most 
pernicious and tyrannical power of excommunicating is 
taken away from the caste in the matter of widow remar- 
riages by declaring it to be an offence in the caste or any 
of its members, to excommunicate or join in excommunicating 
any persons marrying a widow, or taking part in the widow 
remarriage ceremonies, or having intercourse with parties 
contracting such marriages, it would be a great boon conferred 
on the poor widows suffering under it. 

21. Lalshankae TTmiyashanicar.' — ( a ) Vernacular 
translations of Act XV of 1856 should bo published and large- 
ly distributed gratis. 

(5) Government should strictly warn the officials to take 
all precautionary measures to assist and protect the remarriage 
party in all possible manners. 

(c) As long as the persecution is very active. Government 
ofl3,cers should give^-preference to remarried candidates (f.e., 
candidates who have married widows apparently) in filling up 
places for which they may be qualified. ' 

^ (d) The proposed associations should bo recognized and 

registered by law, and some penalty should bo prescribed for 
one, who, after joining the association in a specified manner, 
breaks the rules thereof. It may bo said that many will not 
join the association owing to such a provision of law. But I 




thiak it is better to have a few members who would adhere to 
the rules than to have niany who would do nothing, and leave 
the body at any time they please. The rules may vary ac- 
cording to circumstances, but if the associatiouists be legally 
bound to observe their rules, mutual confidence among the 
members wilt increase and much good will result. 

22. AiMARAii PandukanG.— Much can be effected by 
the exercise of personal influence by the ofi8.cers of State, from 
His Ej^ellency downwards, on heads of^, castes and leaders of 
native sookty, to facilitate the introduction of the required 
reforms in their several communities. As an illustration of 
what I mean, I beg to refer Government to the line of conduct 
followed in such matters by so high and judicious an authority 
as the late ?ir J. Malcolm, as described in Vol. II. of his Memoir 
of Central India, 3rd Edition. As regards the present case, 

I may observe that the mere fact of Government asking for 
opinions on Mr. Malabari’s ‘Hotos’ has so far influenced some of 
those who were fiercely opposed, for instance, to widow marriages 
that they freely allow themselves to he talked to on tlio 

subject and admit that the matter is worth considering. 

I may also mention that some of these gentlemen who only a 
few years ago would not tolerate the presence of a respectable 
remarried Hindu lady at Government House, simply bocuuKo 
sbe was a widow before, do not now feel any such objection 
to her prdfeence, and the change of feeling is duo to the sole 
fact that Government do not t^iink the worse of a respectable 
Hindu lady for her remarriage, and in tbeir invitations to 
Government House make no distinction that account, I 
therefore believe tiiat much unfounded prejudice and uiRcason- 
ing opposition can bd overcome in this manner. 

23. Panjdxt Haeavisn Kessow Taiuva.' — ^T lu! iirst;, 

step to bo attempted is the appointment of a Commission 

The next step is to remodel our girls’ schools on tluj mfxhrl 
chalked out for us in 1867 by the late veteran lady of world- 
wide renown Miss Mary Carpontor,... The police returns under 
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the heading of “Marriage, injuries to unborn children, conceal- 
ment of births” should be collected and carefully analysed. 

The people are quite prepared to receive any reform the 
Government would introduce on this subject. Already in 
Burat, a most conservative district, the widows Rave boldly 
appealed to the Nugger Sett for rGdross. But’lus fortitude 
(sic) is not equal to the occasion. 

24. Pandit GuTTur, AX-.— Manu says.... 

“On the death o§her husband she should willingly waste 
away her body by (living upon) good flowers, roots and fruits, 

and should not even pronounce the name of a stranger. 

The father protects (a woman) in childhood, the husband 
in youth, the sons in old age. A woman does not deserve in- 
dependence 

Prom meretriciousness, inconstancy and hardness of heart,- 
they howsoever well protected, act hostilely towards their 
husbands by nature. 

Knowing that this their disposition has been implanted in 
them by the Creator, a man should strive hard to guard them. 

Sleep, sitting, ornaments, (the possession) of love, anger, 
petulance, envy and evil conduct arc predicated of women by 
Manu.” ■ 

If all the widows in the world would practise ovrn 

duties night and day, such as avoiding music and singing of all 
kinds, associating with good men, devotion to God, not taking 
plenty of food and too many ornaments, then they would not 
at all be the (Objects of the accursed torments of love and such 
like. 'Where will then bo there any occasion for them to cause 
miscarriage or commit countless other .sins f 
' 2;), GotctriDAS Kahandas Paei!kh.~I am of opinion 

that the legislature has a right to insist that so long as a caste 
considers adultery of its widows to bo matter not falling within 
its cognizance and docs not make it punishable by its rules, 
they (sic)cannot make punishable what according to their view 
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stGulcI be only anotber form of adultery, particularly when tlie 
law recognizes it and the religious ceremonies remove the taint 
of sill and immorality. I think a provision of the Ijegislatiire, 
rendering the excommunication of a remarrying widow, her 
husband and^relations punishable when the caste rules do not 
visit adultery with punishment, to bo a just and proper one- 
To my mind it is not very difficult to make legislative pro- 
visions in this matter which may not unduly increase the 
power o| the caste in reference to the action of individuals,, 
and at the #80106 time leave its autonomy in other inatters 
intact. 

With a view to check miscarriages and sometimes the 
suicide or murder of the unfortunate ividows themselves, 1 
further propose that^there should be a law compelling every 
widow of those castes in which remarriages arc not permitted 
nvho is in the family way to get her condition registered 
and on omission to get herself registered should bo made 
•eriminally iDunishable. The establishment kept fortius pur- 
pose should work indepondently of the Police. 

26. His HiGiiisrEss the Bao oi^ Cxrrcni:.— ^ 

and persuasion should be emplo3’'ed by the reformers as their 
best agents for eftecting a still greater and wider change in 
the opinions of the people on this important subject ( enforced 
widowhood) 

27. His Highness the^ Thakou Saheb or Bhav- 
nagae — Belies upon the spread of education ( Vide Bcmoclies 
for Infant Marriage). 

28. His Highness the Thakoe SiiiiB Moiivi.— • 

My opinion is that widow marnagcB should bo mado*t|uito 
voluntary within certain ages and under certain prescribed 

circumstances ...I would propose thoreforo the adoption of ^ 

some protective measures which may not savour of intoribrenco 
but Avhich may servo the desired end, indiroetly though, and 
that 6 rovernment and its officers should use their inivalo 
mfltience indirectly in encouraging those reforms. 



29. Jayasing Eao Regent of KoliiiArxjR.— When early 
marriages decrease, there will be a reduction in the number of 
young widows. And for widow marriage to be a genoral 
custom, it will require as much moral courage as to prevent 
early marriage. 

30. Shantaram Narayan. — On the question of widow 
remarriage 1 do not see that much remains te be done by 

Gfovernment Even if the State were to do its best, 

■widows, for all that, ^would remain in widowhood, so long as 
society looked upon the practice as sinful. 

1 here is one suggestion that 1 should deem it my duty to 
make on this point. The Act which has legalized the remar- 
riage of a Hindu widow at the same time flrovides that, in the 
event of such remarriage, the widow shall not be entitled to 
the property of her deceased husband and that it will I’evert*- 
to his other heirs. The result is that the law, as it is now 
enforced, leads to ludicrous results. For instance, suppose a 
Hindu dies leaving a widow. The widow inherits his property 
and then leads an immoral life ; yet she is not liable to be 
deprived of it and she continues its owner nevertheless. Sup- 
pose the same" widow instead of leading an immoral life 
remarries ; the result is, the property goes out of her hands at 
once. This is very unfair and is hardly calculated to exrcourage 
the remarriage of widows or even morality. The Govern- 
ment ought to remove this blof from the Statute book without 
any dclay.'^ 


Bombay Government in forwarding Mr* Sliautaram's letter 
to the Governiuent of India wrote as follows.:,...*^ ...... . .2......... ...Mr* 

Shantaram Narayan is the ablest pleader of the High Court 

and his views merit attention. B*“-Tho provisions of Bcctiou % of Act 
- XT. of 1856 are certainly somewhat anomalous and might in the 
opinion of the Governor in Council, bo amended. The law as regards 
Hindu widows in this Presidency is succinctly stated in Bochar vs. Bai 
Lakshrai (1 Bombay High Court Eeports 56) in the following terms. 
^ The Hindu law existing on this side of India gives a widow absolute 
power over the moveable property of her deceased husband, which has 
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31. Jaswantstng, TuAkok Sahib of LxmBM.— Gov- 
ernment can social reform as it did, I think, in 1850, by 
an Act passed in that year. It can aid progress by giving 
opportunity for progress. But it can do no more. 


SEC TION HI. BENGAL PBESID Ii 



32* Loud H. ITlick Browne, Commissioner, Il.\.}su.\iiYE 
Division. — I tlii»k Government might consult intelligent and 
reliable Hindus on the question of simply repealing Section 2 
of Act XV. of 1856, and unless there is strong consensus of 
opinion against the proposal, I would repeal the section. 


33. Babu Hori Mohxjn Ciundka.— It is said that the 
Jaw in the Hindu State of Baroda punishes the enticing away 
of a widow for immoral purposes, and that even sexual inter- 
course with a widow is severly punished in those territories; 

been inherited by her, but no power to alionatie iininovcablo propcu'tj 
except tinder special circumstances/ It would be rcasojjablo tii enact 
that a widow should nob by rernarriage forfeit any properly ov(o* wbicli 
she has absolute power. It is clear that she can avoid the forfeiture by 
conveying such property to her intended htisbantl inliuediately bt^foro 
her marriage ; and it seems uiidosirable that the TjegiHlattu'-e shouhl 
appear to give its sanction to a penalty of which it does not approve 
and which can be so easily evaded."'^ 

The Govljrnment of India wrote on this sulijcct an follows - 

‘^5. Of the suggesrions made ill the course of the volumimam ctor- 
respondence quoted in the preamble, the only two which do not hcjoiu 
the Government of India to be open to serious objection on grfjtmd of 
principle aio (1) the amendment of Section 2 of ( liaiitcr XV. t>f lHr>ri an 
to the forfeiture of property of a widow on i*omaS»iagOy ai^il ^2 tho supply 
of machinery by which a Hindu widow who fails to obtain tlui ronsmu* 
of her caste-fellows to her marriage, may novertholess marry witiunit 
renouncing her religion. 

But although there ia much to be said in favour of such of tlmso 
^^^ffi^stions, the Governor-Gene ml in Councib ns at present ndvisod, " 
would prefer iiot to interfere, even to tho linutod oxlont prequistsL bv 
.legislative action, until suHicient proof is forthcoming that IcgisluUon ih 
reqiiired tomcet a serious practical evil, and that nneh legislation ha.- 
wen asked for by a section ini|wtant in induciic^^ number, ih the 
■ 'Hindu nommurnty itself/* 
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but although our social customs prohibit the remarriage of 
widows, yet the law does not punish the enticing away of a 
widow for immoral purposes if she is over 16 years of ago. 
It seems to me that here the law is inconsistent, and not in 
accord with the customs of the people 

Licenses may he granted to ppests for celebration and 
optional registration of widow remarriages, and remuneration 
of priest registrars by fees say from Es. 20 to Rs. 100 to he 
paid by the parties. 

It may be stated that the standard laid dowii'by Malthiis 
as to the number per square mile that can be suppoi'ted in 
Europe does not apply to the conditions o£ life in India, and if 
it*did, it could be proved that the large and fertile tracts of 
land’yet uncultivated would be amply sufficient to support any 
pi'obable increase of population (from widow marriages) for 
thousands of years to come. The statement that remarriage of 
widows would be the cause of more famines does not touch the 
rear cause of these calamities, as although we havo no widow 
marriage among us at present, yet we have had between 1769 
and 1878, i.e. in 109 years, altogether 38 sevei'e scarcities and 
famines in the continent of India 

34. Tippeeah People’s AssocinTioN.—Eecommond the 
repeal of Section 2 of Act XV. of 1856. 

35. Kumae Peamotha BirtrsHANA Dev.a, Raja op 
Xaldanga. — Approves the suggestion regarding tffio formation 
•of a national association. 

SECTIOF- IV. IJORTH-WEST PROVINCES AND 
OUDH, THE PUNJAB. CENTRAL PROVINCES, 
P.ITRMA, ASSAM, COORG-, HYDBABAD 
(DECCAN) &c. 

36. DiwA?r Ram Nape, Dibtrict Judge, Hoskiaepxte. — 
A section in the Penal Code providing punishment for those 



rho turn out of caste a rema'rried widow and her now husband 
rould ultimately prove a great boon to society and to unhappy 
vidows ; and though outward dissatisfaction might bo shown 
)y the majority of Hindus, the legislator of tlio law would Iiavc- 
)iessings of the young widows at large and of their parents 

generally. ^ , 

If any enlightened fiindu Eaja were to undertake to 
lorform the duty first in his own territory by aid of Drahmins, 
i think it would be easier for our British Government to assure 
the igncfrant classes of the public that icgislation if made is 
purely made®for public interests and no infringement of e;isto 
ind religion is intended. 

37. Denzil Ibbetson, Diuectok oi' rijimic IxiSTju c> 
rioiT, PuNJAif. — I think I would allow a widow, as well .ss a 
wife, to sue for and obtain separate maintenance on proof of 
social ill-usage and on condition of cliastity. Soeiiil ill-usoge 
is difficult to define hut so are many other questions ol' fact 
upon which tho courts have to decide. 

38. Chief Co-wmissionee, Oentiue P,uovi.nc'k.s. — I f the 
native gentlemen, who share Mr. Malabari’s views regarding 
the nature of the evils he denounces, althougli they may difilu' 
from him as to the remedies to be adopted, wonld set to work 
in a business-like manner to promote female ediusation, they 
would find themselves nearer to their object. 

Wben'a largo number of Hindu women aro educatt;d, 
infant marriage and enforced widowhood will disappejir. 


SECTION Y. EXTRACTS FEOk CPlNKlXS 
GIVEN TO Mk. MALABAUl. 


3i). IIoN’m.E J'. Gxiuis O.S.I.,, O.I.K.— -As I told Lakbmi 
das Khimji, when ho came to see mo ahout it hcvcii yeurn ago.tlu- 
course is for strong memorials to be got up by tin- rcfonninv 



•paTty araougst the Iliudus, urging the necessity o! further 

legislation and pointing out the direction such should take 

Without pressure of this nature, it (the Government) could not 
take up a matter based on sneh deeply rooted social pi'ejudice, 
(the religious point has long eeased to be urged). _ 

40. Sin Alfred Ltall Lieut^-GoverxobJT- W. pRoviN- 
f,j 5 s— In the case of young widows, Sir Alfred Lyall certainly 
thinks that the law should enable thorn to contract a valid and 
le"al union by some simple system of civil registration, and this 
mi<’‘ht bo one of the carlist reforms proposed to Government. 

You will not fail, however, to remember that in all 
countries the position of women is still more or less unsatisfac- 
tory, and that in no country docs the Government interfere in 
this class of social questions without clear previous assurance 
that its interposition is called for by the ascertained wishes and 
feelings of a considerable section of the iieoplo. 

41. DiNsiiA AR.DF.snin, TaleyarivIIAn. — As In the matter 
-of early marriages, so in this, I would take up tlio question 
of every caste separately and study the extent of widowhood 
prevailing therein, what facilitios it oflers for its removal, and 
•the amount of good thereby calculated to be px'oduced. While 
adopting the same measures for inciting each of tho important 
-castes to throw off tho harsh usage, I would prepare a 
-community or two to apply to Government to render widow 
marriages as innocuous (,sic) as tho ordinary marriilgos, the law 
not being so perfect in tho former case as it is in the latter. 

42. T. B. Dani, Editor Arya Vaut. — There are 
numerous instances, in which property is exfortod by tlircats of 
■excommunication from casto, and since tho decision of the 
Bombay Higli Court in a recent case (Reg vs. Alja Eharma, 
■decided on 17th August 1870 j such an act docs not amount to 
an ottouce under the I’cnal Code. Such sentences are passed 
by casto bodies under an implicit confidence that, however 
illegal or unjustifiable their actions might be, tho aggrieved, 
party shall be given no redress by the courts or any other 
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K3‘OV€‘riini6nt ofEcer. It is, tliGroforc^ I apprcliGiidjt tlio duty of 
'Q'overiimeiit to legislate with a view to put some resti'aiiit upon 
the power of caste bodies to pass a sentence of excomni unica- 
tion ; and that can be done by enacting that it any body is 
•excommunicated without any reason whatsoever, or for having* 
done an act which is not prohibited by the Hindu law or by 
any usage or custom such £s is capable of being recogniiised in a 
•court of justice, or for having omitted to do an act which ho 
is not required to do by Hindu law or by such usage or custoni> 
the per.^n or ]3ersons passing the sentence*) of excommunication 
-shall be liabte to j)unishmeut. 

43. K. Venoatiiao First Gkade Pleader Bin-- 
LARV. — Numerous quotations may be made and authoriticH 
shown to i)rove thar the mutts and other religious inslilu- 
tions do not possess legitimate authority to dictate or punish, 
but are merly to teach Vedas or their sectarian philosophies to 
their disciples. If the fear of excommunication bo removed * 
the progress of social reform will be very rapid, 

44. B. V. JosHi (Mount Abi^), — Let an institu* 

tion be started...,. where a Hindu widow will bo aflbrded 

all the safeguards against immorality, and whore slie will bo 
trained in some useful branch of human industry and given n 
home for all her life. I am sure if such an iuBtitutiou be once 
started, endowments will be pouring in, 

45. Pai 0. II. Skth, (feANSi). — If oixr cliildron woro 

married at an advanced age my impre.ssion is tliat Ihe 

number of our widows will bo reduced to half, if not Ioks. 
The mortuary returns show that there arolilways more deaths 
among children than adults,(ViJno CuArrKU IV. P.U;e'’1;58) 

4G. IIoN. Sin M. Melvii.e C.S.I.— I sec no reasen why 
a widow, who wishes to remarry, should not be allowed to ndain 
her life-interest in her late hu8band’’s property. Even as it is, 
■a separated widow on this side of India can do tvhul she likes 
with the property, and make a gift of it to Iior sceuiul 



luisbaixcl an hour before her marriage : so that it is somewhat 
absurd for the law to say that she shall lose this property on 
her remarriage 

I see no objection to allowing remarriages^ or indeed any 
marriages to take place before a Registrai', as in the case of 
f’liristians. Whether Hindus would take advantage of it;> I 
do not know. Of coui'se, the priests would set their faces 
against it, just as Christian priests do. 

47 , IloNhiLE Me. Justick Wert, 

(Vide CriArxEE IV. Tage 140.) ^ * 

48. Eight IIoN’HnE Lbonahj) CoiTE'rNEVV r)ETtri:\: 
SPEAKER House or Cowmoks,— As regards enforced widow- 
hood, lATOuld go as far as possible in making piinishablo all 
attempts to over-awe or impede individual liborty ; but we, 
who are apparently unable to put down boy-cotting at homo, 
must feel some diffidence as to the i)ossibility of liberating ti. 
widow, who presumes to marry again, from terrorism and i)er- 
secution backed by religious sanctions. There was of course a 
similar struggle of authorities over Sati, hut our fathers did not 
shrink from insisting upon having their own way, and the 
obligation of immolation has practically disappeared. I know 
not why in cdiirse of time the obligation of dedicating the 
u'hole of a life to the memory (say rather ‘^^to the dominion^ ", of 
a husband with whom there may never have been married life, 
should not also vanish. Unhapjgy women now ofteit suffer a fate 
worse than Sati 


„ - ^"OHAPTERIX, 

REASONS FOR NON INTERFERENCE. 


SECTION I. MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


1. A. Sankamah, b,a., Peksidkot', HisotJ Saiiha. 
Mawias. — The agitation against infant marriage and enforced 
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^vidovliood proceeds from persons, who, by reason of llicir 
Western education, or of their scepticism, or of their dosirc to 
check immorality and infanticide, cannot appreciate the reli- 
gious sense of the Hindu, and particularly oi the Ijralimiti 
community., 

2. E. Erishnaswamy Pwvo, Chief Jcstioe, J eavax- 

It is not in my opihion expedient to put the machinery 

of legislation to do what is now being done without it. 

No legislature of the 19th century would attempt to make 
friends-nnd unmake enemies by its laws. 

3. C.*Sui!CAHAYA AiYAR, B.A., i!.!,., TaTRI) .lODO!',. At'- 
reIjL.ate Court, Erxacolum. — Heal inform in tlio maridagt^ 
laws of the Hiudu.s must be initiated by the Iliudu.s tliem.selves 

If the Goroniment wore induced to give its executive 

authority a stretch in the direction suggested by Mr. Jliilabaid, 
there would he no limit to interferences of the kind in question, 
and the Government might find itself confronted by (]uestiuus 
of an embarrassing nature. 

The intelligent and educated section of the Nair commu- 
nity have set on foot a movement to cficct a change in tlu! 
marriage laws of Malabar. But the opposition is so great 
that no reform is feasible giving to tho JNair wife a (Ustinct 
status in tho family of her Hair husband. Should tho Hair 
reformers seek the aid of Government in the manner suggested 
by Mr. Makbari, will the Government bo prepared to coun- 
tenance the reform by showing preforcnco to a parti<‘ular 
section in the distribution of official patronage and hononr.s i 

Again there afe certain customs am<ipg tho Mahomrnu- 
dans which reduce their women to the condition of^sluvoi!. .Tt 
is stated that according to the belief of tho orthodox, women 
have no souls. The Government may bo solicited to afibrd 
encouragement to reforms tending to amoliornto the .suelul 
condition of the Mahommadan women on tho linos suggi'shnl 
by Mr. Malabari. Will the Government bo prepared to talni 
action? 

14 
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4. S. SUBRAMANIA Aiyar, Vakil, High Court.— I t 
is not desirable that the peculiar circumstances of this com- 
munity should be lost sight of, and popular opinion, however 
unreasonable it may be considered to be by the go-ahead 
reformers, rejected in a consideration of these questions, and 
that changes entirely out of harmony with the feeling and 
oven with the prejudices of the people should be suddenly 
introduced. 

5. P. Ohentsal^Pao.— I do feel that infant marriage and 

enforced widowhood are evils and serious evils to^j, but I do 
not see my way to advising the Government t6 interfere in the 
matter directly or indirectly. While any such interferenco 
can bo productive of no beneficial results, it is sure to shake 
the confidence of the people in the neutrality of G overnment in 
religious matters, and create a reaction in favour of the very 
evils which it is our wish to repress 

It would bo contrary to all principle for Government to 
tell the priest that he ought not to ad\isc his followers to do 
what he himself thinks to be right for his spiritual welfare. 

6. M. Tiulainayagam Piluai, Deputy Collector, Ma- 
dura.— The best course for ofiecting the reform is to create a 
sufficiently strong public opinion in favour of it and all that 
Government can render is indirect aid. 

What we want is, men to set examples, more Eaiaaonala 
Charlus and Seshayengars. 

; 7 _ E. Rugiiunath EAO.-The priest’s excommunication 

IS nothing more than the exercise of his -.private undoubted 
right, and J;o interfere with it would bo illegal. The best 
remedy against excommunication of the priest is to show 
■contempt of it openly and neglect it. If 'men of common sense 
„ and education would do this, there would he an end to the 

priest’s tyranny. 

8. T. Pattabhieam, Head Serashtadar Trichinopoly 
Gilectorate.— I, for one do not much believe in young men or 
young women being always happy in their choice. Choice 
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-after all is a blind guess, and is always more tempted or 
governed by symmetrical make and personal grace than by 
any insight into the quality of the mind and attachment of the 
hem't.........I£ men of so much above the usual average run of 

mankind as Jjord Byron &c, fail in their choice, and in a 
society which^aWows free ^cope for many a private talk and 
personal intercourse between the j’oung lovers, can there he 
any meaning in the high-sounding phrase ‘ liberty of clioice.’ t 


SECfIO¥ II. BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


9. Lallitbiiai Nanm^al, Nativk Assistant to thk 
Commissioner, North Division. — The chief point, therefore, 
tliat is left for consideration is whether the general marriage- 

..ahlo standard of the age of girls from 7 to 10 is objection- 
able The climate of India makes it desirable that girls 

should be married at this age, and though at the same time it 
would he very much desirable that the consummation sliould 
begin a little later, I think, to provide for tliis a remedy in, 
chocking marriage at the age ahovemontioned is rather 
fighting against nature itself. 

10. Venayek WASsm>EV.~Iu my humble opinion educa- 
tion alone will bring about these changes in the social fabric so 
highly desirable, nay noccssaiar, and any interference on the 
part of the State may provoke opposition to the reform whicli 
is at present slo^vly but surely in progress. Act XV of 
1856 is quite sufScient to protect widowsVinclincii to marry. 
"When female education is bettor developed the ]irogress ('>i* 
social reform will be* rapid and remarkable. 

11. Mahadeo Moreshwar Kunte.— My belief iw that, * 
no legal enactment is necessary, and that reformer-s, as opp.med 
to the orthodox, should work out the ealled-for reforms 
without any aid from the State, which cannot assist a small 
minority, however intelligent and well-informed , 
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12. Ham Paesac SANTOKRAM.~My own opinion is that 
the subjects of infant marriage and what Mr. jMalabari calls 
“ enforced widowhood” are important, and sliould be kept 
befoi’o the public by discussion, lectures ikc., hut strictly in a 
private and unofficial way. 

13, Hanabhat Haridas. — Clovy-rnmeiit, Cannot, consis- 

tently with its avowed x^olicy, and ought not to, iufcrl'cre in, 
purely social and religious matters. However unreasonahio 
certain usages and customs in India may ai)pear to i'orejgner.s, 
it must not be forgotton that to the pooplo at larfjc', among 
vfhom they obtain, they appeal' in another liglil, and that the 
fact of their having existed for centuries i.H in itself some evi- 
dence of their being adaxoted to the circumstance.s of the 
Xieople. Hotwithstandiug all that one hears’ now and thou of 
“ill-assorted” marriages entailing “life-long misery,” [ am 
disposed to think that our conjugal relations are on tho whohs 
more satisfactory than those among other x)oople. Our domes- 
tic differences are certainly .fewer, and when arise vv(! 

arrange them without having recourse to matrimouiul or other 
tribunals 

Until the vjews of the pooplo generally change, no action 
on the part of Government 'will have any appreciable clHsct in 
preventing infant marriage or promoting widow romurriagc\ 
Social reform associations exist, and havo existed for years in 
almost all the large towns in. tho JProsideiicy ; hut tlic reformers 
are a mere drop in the ocean, and up to this time they havo 
not met with much success in their efforts. .But they are gra- 
dually increasing >hoth in numbors and inllaouce, and aa 
education advances they will bo ahlo to accomxdish much ■which 
at present may seem almost impossible. 

14. Sakh.aeam Arjusi. — T he growing spread of primary 
education among the masses, tho extension of higher education, 
the progress of railways, tho closer contact with wostorn 
thought and culture, the increasing facilities afforded and large- 
ly avafled of of, a travel to Europe and England, all these 


together and every one of thena singly, is a nail in the coffin of 
blind prejudice and settled ignorance. 

15. S. H. Ohiplohkak. — ^Individually I desire to .see 

complete equality betTveen the two sexes, that is to say, if a 
widow of 4D chooses .to remarry, I see no reason why she 
should be prevented frona doing so, when a widower of over 50 
can with impunity do so. But this consummation is a work 
of time, and no law can, as it were, create such a state of 
things-to order * 

According to the English law, both civil and religious, a 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is illegal, and though an 
advanced body of social and religious reformers in the United 
Kingdom have been making a strong effort for the last 30 
years and more to legalize such marriages, and it is even stated 
that some members of the Royal family ai‘e strongly and 
actively in favour of the movement, the religious sentiment 
against legalizing such marriages is so strong that the effort of 
the minority has been hitherto altogether unavailing. 

16. Naemadashankar Lalshankak.— If we let these 
matters alone now, education would gradually hut surely open 
the eyes of the people, and lead them to adopt a compromise 
■between the venerable old and the dazzling now customs which 
-will be both more consonant with the ideas, habits and traditions 
of the peo^e because brought ^about by themselves, and more 
permanent because of its being based on popular convictions. 

17. Ganpatsam G. Sastei, — It is not unlikely that in- 
terference on the part of the State in this iTiatter (^vidowhood) 
might create unforese.en difficulties in other directions "which 
may tend as in the case of the abolition of the Satteo system, 
to aggrevate some evils undreamt of at present. 

18. Gavakishankae UnBYSHANKAE. — observer of 
Hindu life can afiord to ignore the fact that religion is the 
basis upon which the whole fabric of Hindu Society is built, 
and the reformer who chooses to pull out one brick from 



here and another brick from there, with perhaps the best 
intentions in the world, to improve the shape of the structure, 
is bound to pause and consider -whether his attempt, instead of 
mending matters, will not cause the whole structure to tuinhle 
dowm. 

19. PANDXJuraG Balibhabka. — I am of opinion that 
there is no necessity for appealing to Q-overnment on social 

matters ^ Constitutions^ it is said ^are not made but 

grow/ This is as true of social as it is of political develop- 
ment. True growth comes from within ; not from without. 
Reform to be real, thorough, and productive of lasting good, 
must spring and emanate from the people themselves. It 
should never be forced upon them. 

20. Ram Siiastbi Bikshit Apte of Poona. — Infantir 

cide is not ordained by the Shastras but is considered a sin 
and Government were therefore right in suppressing it, and it 
in no way interfered with the religion of the people. Killing 
one-self under the car of Jagannath was not also a religious 
practice. It is true that Government interfered with the reli- 
gion of the people when they suppressed Bati but this 

was before the'^1857 (or 1858) Proclamation which publicly 
declared the Government policy of non-interference. Moreover 
there was the alternative of widows leading a life of abstinence, 
and Bails were rare being one in a lakh or even li crore, in 
every year. This was again not a deliberate action of the 
widow, but an impulse of the moment and ^ave much pain to 
the relations. 

21. Ambalal S. Dbsai,— To enforce any law that may 
be made, very wide powers must be given to the Police which 
will lead to certain corruption and oppression towards the weak, 
and inquisitorial proceedings will be often resorted to. No 
enquiry could be efficiently made without making a rude intru- 
sion into the sacred domains of private life and disturbing the- 
peace of families. Further there are mothers and fathers who 


rather than their widowed daughters should remarry, would 
commit suicide. Practical reformers will put these resultant 
evils of the proposed measure in the balance, and see if they 
will not outweigh the anticipated good. I, for one, humbly 
conceive th%t they will. 

22. MA-NSdOHANDAsoDAYAimAs. — It is useless to have a 
legislative measure in the matter (of infant marriage). The- 
chastity of widows has disappeared with the putting down of 
the practice of becoming 8ati. Girl^ should therefore b» 
married between the ages of 8 and 12. If it be desired to 
preserve public health, then the best course is to drive away 
all prostitutes from cities. They are a source of immense 
mischief. 

23. Pakdit Panoiianadi Guttural GbAnashyamji of 
Bombay. 

Vijnyaneshwara says : — 

“ When a country is subjugated, the usages, laws, (and), 
family customs (prevailing therein) should be preserved intact” 
and adds “■ when a foreign country comes under subjection, the 
customs &c., (of one’s) own country should not be mixed up 
with (those of the conquered country), but the “usages, family 
customs or laws peculiar to that country should bo preserveeV 
provided they axe hot contrary to (their) Shastras” 

“ The Sing should by subjecting them to ijcnaltios, bring 
back families, tribes, sections, associations and even countries 
to their proper way when they swerve from their religion, ” 

With reference to his (Mr. Malabam’s) statement that 
thousands of Arya wives bereft of their husbands, though of 
chaste lives and actions, yet ipass their lives in misery only and 
support their existence in hopes of happiness in a future life, we 
ask, is it or is it not desirable to remove the miseries of dutiful, 
chaste and virtuous women also 

Again the evils of infanticide that ai’o pointed out arc, for 
the moat part, for obvious reasons, possible also in the case of 
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women of some of those tlryas who having married here leave 
their wives and undertake long journeys occupying many years, 
to distant countries for tlie purpose of trade. 

If it he still urged that the hearing of the torments o'f 
passion hy a widow is not desirable then the legislature must 
also he ad.ied to do away with celibady and many other similar 
observances. Properly speaking, therefore, in order to avoid 
immorality, it is better to resort to independent means rather 
than to bring into exhtence immorality of a grosser type in the 
shape of marriage of widows. In this world., tlieit; arc many 
wicked persons such as adulterers, thieves, robbers &c., who jf 
I’esistence is offered to them while they are engaged in perpe- 
trating their evil deeds in lonely places,, commit other evi^ 
deeds such as murder &c — But in order that such murders &o,3 
may he prevented, the persons in question cannot bo allowed 
to commit adulter.y, theft, robbery &c., as being only lesse^~ 
evils. 

The advantages of the non-violation of the bridal bed 

ai’e evidently non-deviation from religion preservation 

of modesty and family dignity and the observance of good 
moral conduct 

It is not possible to admit equality between males and 

females in all respects ; If there should bo equality 

between males and females in Qwevy rosspoct why do not 

the husbands live in the wives’ houses for hotli their lives, and 
the wives in the husbands’ houses for the reniaiuing period 

Wby*'does ho (Mr. Malabari) not wiali that in case a 
woman has no offspring by the first husband, she should marry 
again in his life-time another man ; and that in case of daugh- 
ters of kings&c., they should simultaneously have many men. 

The thing called woman is the crowning piece of all 
the objects of enjoyment in this world, and being subject to 
the special power of the husband, is not lilco a house &c., 
capable of being enjoyed by the husband’s relations. How 
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mucli move incapable must she then be of being fit for 
remarriage and enjoyment by a stranger. Like a dining leaf* 
used previously by another person, she is unfit to be enjoyed 
by anotlier person. The object of marriage is neither sensual 
intercourse alone, nor bringing forth childrefi, these being at- 
tained with out, the restriction of marriage. But the end of 
marriage is chiefly the pet-formance of religious rites enjoined 
to a householder by the Shastras, and secondarily the attain- 
ment of the indesoribahle pleasure to be derived through mutual 
affection. ^ 

Widow marriage is by steps likely to be tlio source of 
another danger namely that, in case a serious cpiarrcl arises 
between the husband and w.ifc it would be thought proper 
that both the j)arties should by mutual consent oiibct a dis- 
solution of the marriage in their life time. 

24. V. N. Mahdtuk. — I may obsorTe that the age of 
consent^^ which is alb that is required for marriages (when 
consent is necessary) is 12 for females and 14 for males even 
in such advanced countries as the United States of America. 
In New York an attempt was made to raiibo these periods to 
14 and 17 respectively^, but they wore so difwxdished by the 
people that a law was passed in 1830 restDring the old periods 
of 12 and 14 as before. In the old Hindu institutes the 
marriageable age for females is 13 ; but tliat for males Iuib 
been contracted by the gradual curtailment of student-life 
and a change in the social usages of the people. As I luivc 
said before^ the system has not apparently injured those who 

have lived properly under it T. * 

* 

In my own opinion the drawback to thoHC! associations 
(for social reform) is that temptations to socedci ai*o oft<m very- 
strong, so that mental reservation and family noccssitifis aro 
sure to be pleaded, often with groat force ; and it will mi- 

* Tljo Hiuilus rise plaufc'iin and other leaves to oat tliolr fotKl ujxni. 
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coiii’ci^G Hypocrisy tiiicl <1 dcpuituiG £10111 tiiitli li suoli 
associations are formed 

Mr. Malabari asks the Educational Department to prepare 
and disseminate tracts in tlie shape of a fe^v* Chapters in their 

text books on the subject... Were the Department so to 

descend from its present height^ siifoli action" i^ould in my 
humble opinion tend to create most undesirable feeling* of dis- 
content, on the ground of improper State interference, whilst 
the alleged evils could^ in no way be diminished 

It is hinted that official pressure was reqCared to induce 
the establishment of girV schools in the mofussil. Similarly 
it may be used now, is probably the conclusion suggested. It 
there was improper pressure used, as is here alleged, I i*egret 
the occurrence, because I feel sure it must have been injurious- 
to all those who used it and to those on whom it was inflict- ^ 
ed. There can be no waste of force in nature : it must produce 
good or evil 

Our greatest social and moral benefactors in Western 
India, Jnanadeva, Tukar am, Muktabai, Ekanatha, Bainadasa 
and others were not helped by the human agency of Armies, 
Councils and Governments. They dei)ended on higher ]?ower. 
Their noble lives tell their own tale. Wo in Western India 
worship them. Their temples, their mexxiory, their writings 
are now living powers. I say it with all submission^tliat there' 
is no royal road to these thiiigs any more than to others. 
People, must try to he, to Um what they preach. It is a slow 
painful process but what is higher education, I should like to 
know, if it will not prepare men for such lives of self-sacrifice 
and noble self-abnegation ? .All these saints, male and female, 
lived between the 14th and 17th centuries of the Christian era. 

25. jAYAsijSfG Eao, BxioEOT OF KoLKAmiH* — Moral 
pressure of officials too. will not be so effectual as Mr. Malabari 
supposes. What did such pressure achiovo in the early days of 
female education? Kot even pecuniary inducements could 
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tempt parents to send their girls to schools till the example of 
others brought home to them, the advantages of doing so. 
The educated classes fully feel the evil (Infant Marriage). 
But it is want of moral courage that makes them simply talk 
and take no Abaction in the matter. At this rate the state of 
things will naver improve^ Let the so-called leaders of society 
set an example themselves, and the rest are sure to follow* 


SECTION HI* BENGAL FEESIDENCY. 


26. C. H. Tawney, Dieector of Pubi/io Instruction. — 
I have no wish to under-rate the value of the iiifluenee of 
“ distinguished members of the ruling race,” but I think that 
the days when such pressure could produce a magic effect are 
for ever gone by in this part of the country, and for my part 
I do not much regret them. Besides, official pre.ssure is 
utterly incapable of dealing with a sentiment hased on 
religion and long established custom, and allied with the best 
instincts of feminine delicacy. On the other hand, we have 
every reason to hope that, as the diffusion of enlightenment 
extends the dislike to early marriage that is ^’udually spread- 
ing with the spj.'ead of Western ideas, a feeling will sin-mg 
up that it is unjust to debar child- widows from remarriage. 
This will perhaps bring with it as a natural corollary u shrin- 
king from imposing restraints on human froodom even in 
the case of women^ who have lost their partners early in life 

and desire to re-enter the married state. • 

- 

27. 0. T. Metcalfe, Commissioniui, Orissa Divisiun.-- - 
There are many natives who would gladly .see a changii 
effected, but even those most opposed to the prosont practice , 
depreciato Government interfoi'onee for this reason that they 
feel that the purity of their families, tho preservation of their 
caste and their social customs, aro all wound up M’ith the ipics- 
tion of early marriage and enforced widowhood. 
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28 . E. E. LowiSj CoivtMissroNER Burdwan Division. ™ 
It is urged that mucli has already been efiected in mitigation 
of the evils complained of, that the feeling of the educated 
classes against infant marriage and enforced widowhood is 
becoming stronger, and that the movement should be allowed 
to devlope naturally without such official aid as . Mr. Malabari 
suggests should be afiorded* 

29. E. M. IIallibay, Commissioner, Patna Divi- 
sion. — I cannot do better than cite the following frm Mr. 
Nolan’s views : If we exclude Hindus from tl:^p proffessions and 
the public services for marrying too soon, we may also exclude 
Europeans for not marrying at all, Mahommadans for marry- 
ing too often, Buddbists for marrying without exclusive 
possession, and men of all creeds for marrying rashly, and 
tailing to keep their matrimonial engagements.” 

30. J. F. K. Hewitt, Commissioner Chota, NAoium 

DiYisioK.— Major Cfarbett after consulting %Yith 

some of the leading and most intelligent native gentlemen 
of the District, states that the ideas embodied in Mr. Malabari’s 
note are the ideas of all thinkimg men and of all well-wishers of 
India. But ujjfortunaliely the ideas are in advance of the 
times, and caste prejudices and superstitions are at present 
'too strong .r... 

I myself think that while it is most desirable that the 
■opinions expressed by Mr. Malabari should become the 
current opinions of the community, yet the interfereneo of the 
Government in the ^matter would tend to deday tlieir final 
adoption. 5!he present custom would be maintained out of a 
spirit of opposition. 

31. Db. B. LyaIL Commissioner OurmooKo l)i vi - 
SION. — The Magistrate of Tipperah sums up the question well 
in the following words with which I thoroughly agree. 

The tyranny of caste is the tyranny of religion as at 
present understood by the people, and it is immaterial whether 
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tte religious views now held are in accordance with the 
Shastras°or not. If they are not, the best plan would be to 
correct ijublio opinion. This is certainly not the business of 
Government Where Mr. Malabari’s arguments are directed 
against caste^ they are really assailing the Hindu religion a.s 
now understood,- It is not possible for Government to main- 
tain a policy of non-interference with religion, and yet assail 
caste prejudices based on religion or w'hat is bedieved to be 
religion.’" 

32. TiiE Hurjusii' Inbtan As.soci:.VTro\. — If ludive 

society is to be reconstructed on the lines of tlio vicu's ])ro- 
pounded by Mr. Malabari, not only would it be nccc^ssary to 
repress by indirect State iudueuce infant marriage, but also 
marriage in violation of established mental and physiological 
laws as inculcated in our own ancient works and rocognized by 
^ modern biologists. 

The laws of the land already provide for acts of oppres- 
sion implied by the terms rattening’ and ‘ boy-cotting,’ and 
nothing further can bo done. The rule (proposed us to 
prohibition of excommunication of widows &c.,) contemplates 
the suppression of the civil right of the largo majority for the 
comfort and convenience of a small minority, 

33. Httkepabaix Peoi>i.e’s Association. — He (Mr. 

Malabari) seems however nor to recognizio the law that all 
sound social growth must bo a process of evolution, and not 
one of revolution.’’ Even a revolution to „ bo successful must 
have strong social forces to sustain it. " 

34. Mymensing A.SS0C1AT10N. — It is undesirable in 
matters like these to invoke Govornmont interference, direct 
or indirect, legislative or cxcutivo, unless it can be distinctly 
shown that society is powerless to chock the evUs or unless 
the m7 be of the nature of a cnVwi? OT a wroriff. But no such 
case has been or can be made out o£ tho present questions. 



3d. Balasoee National Sociext. — A nation that has 
'Savitri and Sita to boast of — characters which are the wonders 
■of the civilised world — may well afford to put up with certain 
evils for the sake of charming things connected with female 
purity and chastity. “Frailty thy name is 'nmman/’ so 
says Shakespeare. If there are failings hero and^ there among 
our widows, there are also slips among our married women. 
Whatever shame and disgrace we come across in Hindu society 
are attributable to human nature. 


SECTION lY. NORTH-WEST PRO'WNCES AND 
OUDH, THE PUNJAB. CENTRAL PROVINGES, 
BURMA, ASSAM, GOORG, HYDRABAT) 
(DECCAN) &c. 


36, Chief Secret aey to Government N.-W.P, and ' 
OuDE.— Statutory marriage by civil contract does not exist 
for persons of the Hindu religion. They are cxclndocl from the 
benefits of Acts XY of 1865, HI of 1872, and XV of 1872 
except in the solitary case of marriage with a Christian. But 
it must he observed that this disability is not accidental or 
undesigned. The Legislatui’e has deliberately refrained from 
authorizing civil marriage between persoas professing the 
Hindu faith. The bill which in another shape became law as 
Act III of 1872, when introduced in September 1868, con- 
tained in its original form a provision legalising such contracts. 
It was met by such general opposition, and leceived with such 
wide-spread,.dissatisf^ction by the Hindu community that it 
was \fithdrawn. The position assumed was that tho Bill 
would by direct legislation change very deeply the native law 
, upon marriage ; while by recognising the existence of the 
Hindu religion as a personal law in the matter of marriage the 
British Goveimment had contracted an obligation to enforce 
its provisions in their entirety upon those who choose to live 
nnd^r them. The discussion upon the bill exhausted all the 
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reasons and arguiBents which could bo urged for or against 
grafting on the Hindu marriage law, liberty to individual 
members of the religion to contract marriage as they pleased 
without reference to the customs of the caste or the consent 
of the brotherhood or family. The Lieutenant-Governor and 
Chief Commissioner is not -prepared to say whether since that 
date there has been any such considerable change in the social 
conditions of the community or any such material progress 
in the dissent from Brahminical orthodoxy, as to justify the 
Government in now re-opening the question. As the law now 
stands a renunciation of the Hindu law or custom which 
governs marriage involves renunciation of tlic Hindu religion. 
Persons who are willing to take such an extreme stci) in 
order to escape from the obstacles which now present them- 
selves to the remarriage of Hindu wide ws, can effect their 
^ purpose by a recourse to the machinery provided mider Act I II 
of 1872* But should the movement ever assume large and 
popular dimensions, it will be necessary to improve and 
enlarge that machinery which is at present adapted only to 
meet the wants of the small Brahmo coxnmimity, and Sir 
Alfred Lyall would meet any such movement half way. 

On the subject of infant marriage it' is very doubtful 

whether State iatcrfcrenco in such a matter is desirable, and 
there is still more reason to doubt that it could be eilluitively 
attempted. To alter by le||islation or executive action the 
social custom of an entire nation is a very difficult matter and 
can only be efiected very slowly by taking advaiitago of, or 
occasicnally anticipating gradual changesfe^jof, public opinioil or 

of circumstances ..Any real reformation 'iiiUHt await 

the impulse of a wide-spread desire for a social change, 
and State interference could at present do little good and 
would almost inevitably be misunderstood by the bulk of %h\ 
people. 

[In his letter dated' 24tli August 1884, Bir Alfred Lyall 
wrote to Mr* Malabari : My present view is that the Hiulit 



slioiild 1)0 ready to countenance any distinct in ovetnent of 
public opinion in tlie direction of these reforms” and in his 
Private Secretary's letter dated 27th March 188() it was said. 
“■ Sir Alfred Lyall quite agrees that the main point for your 
attack should be not so much early betrothal as, premature 
cohabitation, and it may be addccjl that legislation would 
probably deal more easily with the latter than with the 
former subiect.”] 


37. 1Ion’bi.e 1), G. Pakkljcy, Membkii o/ 'hik 
JjEGxSi.A'nvE CouisH-nl, PxixN,rAB Govkknmext.— ! irt-c'n in the 
case of Christians, the ago at which marriage may bo entered 
into is not regulalcd by law, though when the parlies aiv 
minors certain precautions are prescribed, and the consent of 
parents and guardians, if in India, is rendered necessary, and 
tioug-h the "cflect of S. GO of Act XV of 1872 must ho to 
render more difficult marriages botwoen native Olinstiiins • 
below the ages there specilied. In the c.ase of Parais also no 
ago is fixed, though the consent of tho fatlxcr or guardiun is 
rcqnircd, if any of the parties is below the age of 21 years, and 
Section 37 of Act XV of 1865 does not allow curtain suits 
relating to marriages to be , brought until the husband has 
completed tho ago of IC yem-S and tho wife the ago of 14 years. 

If legislation of a similar character were dqsired by Hindus, 
it might be useful to discourage too early consummation of 
infant marriages, though it would bo no obstacle to tho 
marriage relation being establisticd in infancy. But it would 
probably bo necessary to ascertain that at least a largo number 
of Hindus desired such legislation boforo it could bo proposed. 

■ re . . 


• ,38. .Dbnzii. Ibbetson DiixEtiTon oy Public Instbuc- 
IION PtTNJAn.— Would it bo wise, even if it wore possible, to 
- tempt women to fly in the faco of public opinion and the 
code of morality and decency in which they have been 
brought up ? Phe largo number of unmarried females in 
tgland leads to immorality. Suppose bigamy legalised, ought 


the- English Government to seek to induce girls to marry men 
■who had wives living, public opinion being as at present, ? 

39. Chief CoMMissiONEK Beitish Burma.— (Sir C. Ber- 
nard). The analogy o£ the laws against Satti and infanticide 
is not quite applicable to the present questions. Those were 
hideous crimes, Against th^ natural sense of mankind. Child 
marriages and child widowhood no doubt, sometimes lead to 
crime and cause loss of life. But drinking similarly leads to 
crime, and midwifery as practised by Easterns often causes 
death. Yel* these things are not prosciribed by law or put 

down by State inferposition 

The only safe way for the Government and the safest 
course in the interests of reform itself, is to leave the forces of 
education, of common sense, of enlightened public opinion, and 
of natural feeling, to work on as they are now working 
mgainst the practices and customs which Mr. Malabari rightly 

characterises as harmful 

Married undergraduates and scholarship-holders aro not 
unknown at our English Universities. If such exclusion (i.e. 
of mai'ried students from honours and scholarship, &o.) were 
made the rule, questions would at once arise whether a betro- 
thal or an unconsummated marriage operated as a bar to 
studentship.. 

40. J. G. CoUDEKY, M.A.. O.S., Rbsibent at Hydea- 
BAD. — The e'Vil caused by the institution of thQ 'pardah is pro- 
bably attended with far more general and more widely reach- 
ing evils than the social restriction against the remarriage of 
a widow, which is* confined to a comparatively small section 
of women. But, beyond according a legal* permisMon tjo tho 
violation of such injurious customs by any women who may 
desire to break them. Government can hardly proceed, without 
engaging in an unequal conflict with social prejudice • 

Apart from this question of early wido'whood, it may 
well ho doubted whether the present system by which betro- 
thals of children are arranged at an early ago by their 
15 
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parents, is not well suited to the present status and character 
of the people taken as a whole, and especially to the masses 
of the agricultural villages. The obligation of the tie makes 
the honour of the child respected by others and by no means 
necessarily leads to premature consummation by the husband 
for whom she is safely reserved. It is of course true that, as 
in many other countries, the parties to the contract have little 
or nothing to say to their selection of each other. But could 
the princiide of free choice be wisely advocated or safely 
introduced in a country where physical capacity for* sexual 
intercourse exists at so early an age? The quesfion is one 
beset with di£B.culties, for which he would bo a bold man who 
would be confident that the people themselves had not found 
the best solution. At any rate it appears to me manifestly 
no subject for prohibitive legislation. 

41. Vishnu Moke.shwar Matu.tani M.A., Head 
Master Akola. — Home is at pi’csent the centre of blind con- 
•servatism, and whatever efforts tho educated natives might 
make to bring about social reforms, they arc thwarted from 
■day to day by women -and elderly persons. So long as 
therefore, the wife has not become tho real help-mate of her 
husband, so long as her mind is tied down by rules of 
immemorial custom, Hindu society cannot hope to move at a 
more rapid rate than wo have hitherto done. Some of our 
.English friends take the educated young men to task for not 
carrying out the first and greatest of reforms i.e,, those at 
home, and disappointed to see that they still observe practices 
which they profess to condemn, are led -to think that their 
young friends are bettor than a sot of hypocrites, or, at the 
best, as persons that have no courage of their convictions. 
' But outsiders know not what a life of daily trouble tho odu- 
„ cated natives lead at homo, always arguing with their wifo 
with their aunts with their father or uncles, always meeting 
with the stock objection “ our ancestors vfcre wiser than wo.” 
It should not therefore be supposed that the reformers have 
Always been defeated. While they yielded much, tho old 
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party had to yield a little and already we see in 25 years 
an advance in the marriageable ages of girls and boys from 
8 to 10 and 13 to 16 respectively. This does not refer to 
Berar where the movement has scarcely begun. I am here 
referring to.Poona and other similar districts of which I 
have personal knowledge^ 

We have no facts to warrant us in saying that if the 
reform be delayed, a permanent deterioration in physique will 
take place. Besides whatever danger there is, it does not 
proceed^from infant marriage but from tbft early consummation 
of that marriage. But this the State cannot prevent, even if 
it rules that a girl under twelve cannot be married. For 
the girl reaches the age of puberty at the age of thirteen or 
fourteen and custom directs that thc-consummation should take 
place soon after. Her home-education, her surroundings, the 
^talk among women, her sports, the proud celebration of the 
religious ceremonies attending the consummation, all work 
upon the imagination of the poor girl, and give an unnatural 
stimulus to her passion which is certainly mischievous. 

A girl as soon as the consummation takes place receives 
benedictions from old women and from priests: Bo you 

soon a mother of eight sons,’’ and until she bcu3omes a mother 
she has very little respect in the family. Her parents do not 
dine at her husbaiTcl’s until she gets a son. tinder these cir^ 
cnmstances^iit is no wonder, that the consummation takes place 
at an*age too early for her physiologically to become a mother. 
The evil consequences of this in the breaking down of 
constitution, giving up the studies of the boy, and the 
usbering-in of diseases and sickly children^ we clomot ignore, 
and we have been mqking constant efibrts to mitigate* them. 
These it is obvious no State legislation will prevent, tinlcss 
public opinion is brought to bear on them. My view in short ^ 
is this : if public opinion is strong, State legislation is un- 
, necessary .; if it is weak, State legislation -is ^ powerless* But 
in the latter case, it is worse than powerless .The 

majority of the people outside the pale of educated classes 
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have not yet begun to recognise the evils of the practice 
(infant marriage), and may resent Giovernment interference in 
the most susceptible of their religious feelings, for the practice 
has to them a religious sanction. It is not desirable that the 
educated classes who already are alienated by theij,- sympathies 
and education from the majority oi their countrymen, should 
be still more alienated by their joining in league with Go- 
vernment apparently to destroy their religion, and thus ensure 
their permanent helplessness in carrying out reforms from 
within, and a perpetual dependence and looking up^to Govern- 
ment for everything they wish to do. 

I have hopes in my own people and am loth to call in 
the aid of Govemment. I have faith in education, I have 
faith in educated agency when it is well organised and sus- 
tained by united efforts, I have faith in the contagiousness of 
example, and more I do not want, let Government Officers ,, 
give us moral support, if they will, sympathise with us when 
we fight with ignorant masses on the one hand, and old people 
on the other, and we shall conquer. Perhaps the victory may 

not be won in out lifetime, but our children will take up the 

cause where we left it, and having made some advance them- 
selves will leave'it to their children to be taken up in the 
same manner. "We want this continuity of progress — this silent 
though inevitable change from leitlnn ,■ no revolution from 
mthoiit, and least of all by force. 

42. Shbiksishna Nakhar, Extea Assistant Com- 

MissiONEE, Ellichpub. — ^External interference has the unhappy 
effect of destroying-tile self-acting macliinery by wbicb a 
nation elevates itself, and by departing from its pronounced 
policy the Hindus will be put at least a few decades ^ ^ ^ 

43. Wahak Nabaten Bap at, Taesilbati op the 
Chakbtje Taluk. — Malabari says Modern India has made 
woman the inferior of man. But we say this is quite beside 
the mark. In classes which allow her to remarry, she is in- 
ferior still, but her inferiority is no bar to her re-marriage 
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over and over again. He thinks a Hindu widow is not able to 
appreciate and protect her rights. But we reply that Act XV 
of 1856 which was made specially for her, did not help her in 
the least in getting this appreciation and therefore other 
legislation jan only follow in its wake. First make her fit 
■ and then legislate. He Believes that it is not in her nature to 
publish her wrongs. We say, amen, but we ask why not 
alter that nature by education, when she will comjjlain as many 
of her sisters have complained, and do complain f Legislation 
can do Nothing. Her appeals to the Mother-Queen will bo 

equally helpless^ so long as she is allowed to be ignorant 

Malabari says that Government in rescuing the widow from 
self-immolation, is bound to see that she has full permission to 
substitute another husband in the room of the one lost, and 
that too without the least social inconvenience to her. No 
such thing. By a parity of reasoning, Government is bound 
to cure one of his disease, since it does not allow him to 
commit suicide which he seeks and constantly longs foi’, only 
because nothing else will put an end to his lifelong sufforings. 

44. Baghunatk B. Tai.valkar, k. a., Heai) Master, 
High School, Amuaoti, — Sir H. Maine says that moral opinion 
and social necessities are more or less in advance of law. Tho 
■only justification of a new law is that it is called for by tho 
prevailing moral Opinion, and by pressing social necessities. 

SECTION V. EXTRACTS FEOM OPINIONS 
GIVEN TO Mb. MALABAEI. 

4.5. The Maequis of Eipon, Vici^liov an» QoyRJiNOH 
General oe India .(in August 1884). — Tho two questions 
are practically branches of ono and the same question, tho 

position of women in India., Indirectly these prac-* 

tices undoubtedly lead to great evils, hut they <lo not in 
themselves involve crime, nor aro they so necessarily and 
inevitably mischiofous, as to call for suppression by law, 
if they arc sanctioned by the general opinion of the sooiuty in 
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which they prevail^ ....I shall rejoice if the result of 

your inquiries should show that there exists an opening for the 
Government to mark in some public manner the view which it 
entertains of the great importance of reform in these matters 
of Infant Marriage and Enforced Wide whooch 

46. Sir Charles Aitchisox^ Lieut. ^Governor of 
THE PuxJAB. — ^Very little good can result from Government 
action in such matters until the way is cleared by enlightened 

native opinion..... I vratch with the deepest interest the 

progress you are making with the great social xeiofm with 
W'hich your name will be for ever associated. ^ You are going 
about it in the true way....,.......! wish you very heartily God- 
speed. 

47. Hon’ble W. W. Hunter, Member of the. 

Viceregal Council — I have considered your points carefully,, 
and the difference between ns is not great. But the fundamen- ^ 
tal necessity of the initiative coming from the natives remains. 

* Cf the Besolation of the Government of India, No. 35, 1616-26|. 

dated 8th October 1886. ‘'In dealing with such subjects as those 
raised by Mr. Malabaii’s notes, the British Government in India has 
usually been guided by certain general principles. For instance when 
caste or custom enjoins a practice which involves a breach of the ordinary 
criminal law, the State will enforce the law. When caste or custom 
lays down a rule which is of its nature enforceable in the civil courts, 
but is clearly opposed to morality or public policy, the State will 
decline to enforce it. When caste or custom lays down a rule which 
deals with such matters as ai'e usually left to ^ the option of citi- 
zens, and which does not need the aid of civil or criminal ^courts for its 
enforcement, State interference is not considered either desirable or 
expedient. 

In the application of sneh general principles to particular cases, 
there is doubtless room for differences of opiniop ; but there is the- 
common sense test wldch may often be applied with advantage in 
considering whether the State should or should not interfere in its 
legislatwe or executive capacity with social or religious questions of the 
kind now under notice. The test is, ‘ can the States give etfect to its 
commands by the ordinary machinery at its disposal.' If not, it is desir- 
able that the State should abstain from making a rule, which it 
cannot enforce without a departure from its usual practice or procedure. 

The reforms advocated by Mr. Malabari, which atfect the social 
customs of many races with probably as many points of difference as of 
agreement, must be left to the impi'oving influences of time and to the 

B dual operjition of the mental and moral developement of the people 
the spread of education, 



48. SiE Lepbi. Gkiffin, Agent, Governor Generab.-^ 
have the •srarmest sympathy in your views ; but oriental aft 
ou are I do not believe that you realise the intensity of Hindu 
onservatism. You are sufficiently enthusiastic to be a Western 
eformer,ai^ you are thrown away in a country which has had 

0 enthusiast since Gautama. 

• • 

49. M. G. Eanade, Member of the Le(3Isi..ative 
loxiNCTi,, Bombay. — It (widowhood) is a very delicate subject. 
Yhen the victim of cruelty welcomes the disgrace and 
iffacement, it is not to be expected ^hat startling results 
vill be achievdd soon. We are slowly touching the coii- 
iciences of the people, disarming tho opposition of the terror of 
jxcommunication, and teaching the female sex to robed or 
protest. These influences will be strengthened by our effort.s 
to promote their higher education. Our people will not like 
my interference of the Police or Magistrate with sucli delicate 
matters, and Government can never bo too cautious in its 
dealings in this connection. 

50. A. Mackenzie, C. S., Seceetaev to the Govekn- 
MENT OF India. — Caste prejudice — their nursing moflu'r — 
will not, we may be sure, die a violent death at the luiutl of 
the public executioner and by sentence of law,* but will dwindle 
away as enlightenment advances and perish of inanition at the 

last, Just as the belief in witchcraft did in Europe. 

' • 

Social progress must everywhere depend upon intellec- 
tual progress. Turn up your Buckle for proof of that. Tho 
social reformer must trust to education and not to dictation, 
in his crusade against popular belief atul prejudicu-s. Com- 
pulsion can never be conviction, and without couvictiftu both 
social and material' reform is impossible now-ii-days. Now 
conviction is a plant of slow growth, and the social roformor 
IS apt, we know, to view with irapationco the tardy progress of 
opinion, and to declare at times that no pi’ogross whatover ia 

hemg made.. .....The hours of night hang hcavIcBt towards 

dawn ; but Just as your Indian sun leaps almost at a houiul 
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into the full blaze of day, so I expect to see (or if not I, those 
who next follow me may see) a Eeformation’V in India of 
which that in Europe was but a faint and partial type. 

[More than a year later Mr. Mackenzie wrote : Whether 
the Government would undertake to fix by legislation a 
minimum age for marriage, or to assimilate tho^ legal position 
of the chaste to that of the unchaste widow (the difference 
in which at present certainly involves an anomaly) must 
depend entirely, I should say, upon the eventual strength of 
the demand for such /action on the part of the Hind?t com- 
munity. It may not le neommry to wait until Sindu opinion 
u unanimous on the pointy hut certainly there must he more ima-- 
mmity than has yet been secured.^'^ 

51. Ho2^’ble Sir Auckland Colvin, Finance Minis- 
ter. — They are questions intimately connected with the religious 
practices of the Hindus, and while they are open to obvious 
objection in themselves, they cannot be suppressed, like Sattee 
or Infanticide, on the ground that they are in themselves grossly 
immoral or destructive of human life. 

52. Hon’ RLE Sir Steuart Bayley, Member Yiceregal 
Council,— The sphere within which Q overnment can usefully 
legislate in sociahmatters is really very limited, and to legislate 
onmarriage questions in the face of the whole bulk of conservative 
sentiment, custom and religious pride of the country, would he 
both useless and mischievous. Useless, because G-overnment 
could not without most objection p-ble inquisition enforce such 
decrees, and mischievous because evil must always result from a 
Government roughly irritating the feelings of the people on 
such subjects^*,. ....... n.. .............. 

The agitation for reform is more likely to be well received, 
if dissociated from the idea of its being backed by Govern- 
ment action, and if left to tbe spontaneous energies of the people 
end their leaders, than if looked upon as forced on them by 
'Goveniment..........,.r feel thoroughly convinced that public 

# (The Italics are ours.) 
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)pinion, moulded and influenced by its natural leaders, is not 
nerely the best, but the only instrument for giving effect to 
7our reforms, and that the reforms themselves are so obviously 
)eneficial that the question is only one of sooner or later. 

53. Mr. Seejeant Atkikson of the Bomhay Bar. — 
Reforms, as Jjch’d Bacon ^jays, should conform to the example of 
Did Father Time who indeed innovateth greatly but quietly 
md by slow degrees : and chiefly, for the reason that he 
jives, because the least change in any part of a social or poli- 
;ical fAri^ necessarily brings with it nfore or less, some evil 
>r inconveniencS : not unfrequently much greater than human 
foresight could well provide against. 

54. C. SuBA E-ao, Pleader, Bangalore. — It is quite 

impossible that any improvement can bo effected in the practice 
)f early marriage so long as our circles of selection remain so 
larrow as at present 

In India where people look to Q-overnmont or the king as 
their earthly God, and with Hindus the majority of whom arc 
aot filled with Western ideas, individual liberty is not much 
ippreciated. 

55. Hon’ele K. T. Telang, Member Legislative Coi;n- 
31L, Bombay. — ^The next recommendation is that an educated 
man should not marry a “ girl too much under his ago.” This 
igain, is not at all feasible under present conditions. Seeing 
that the practice of widowmarjiago is very far from being at all 
wide-spread among the higher castes, and seeing that the prac- 
tice of marrying girls before they are thirteen at the outside, is 
all but universal, it must needs be extreffecly di%ult if not 
impossible, to arrange for a marriage which shall satisfy tho 
sondition now proposed. Are tho proposers then ready to mmpt 
the alternative of enforced celibacy with all its attendant evils t 

must confess that both these suggestions and the one last' 
ealt with (taking of pledgee by members of an association) 
strike me m some of their aspects as illustrations of the old 
recommendation to “ bell the cat.” 
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I maintain that it would be tyrannising over caste, to 
WTest out of its bands the power of excommunication. As 
Sir Joseph Arnould said in the famous Aga Khan case : In 
fact, in every community, whether of a religious nature or not, 
whether chhrch or chapel, caste or club — -there n^st, as re- 
quisite for the preservation of a community and as inherent in 
the very conception of a community, necessarily exist a power, 
not indeed to be exerted except in extreme cases and on justi- 
fying grounds, of depriving of the privileges of membership 
those who persistently-irefuse, after due notice and warding, to 
comply with those ascertained conditions of ^ membership to 
which by the very fact of being members of the community, 
they must be held to have given an implied, if not an expressed, 
consent.’^ That is the doctrine which I hold, and paradoxical 
as it may seem, I hold it not merely as being what is de- 
manded by considerations of justice, but also as being that 
which under our present conditions must accelerate the decline 
and fall of caste as a power hostile to progress. 

56. W, Lee-Wakner, C.S. — On the whole, I see 
* no remedy against infant marriages except the growth of 
public opinion and a higher tone of morality. As society 
finds that girls Qan grow up without the least danger till they 
are physically and intellectually fit to be mothers, it will be 
ready to give up the unnecessary safe-guard of infant mar- 
riage. The education of girls will help more to luring about 
this result than anything else, ^d it is a reform which the 
upper classes of Hindu society must commeuce...,, 

I have often discussed your social question with others. 
The impression grows that the State might interfere in special 
localities, where the people are ready fordt^ To me, however, 
the question presents many difficulties. Lord Lawi’ence has a 
^ great name. He goes further than I do. I gave you therefore 
the reference, because my personal wishes are wholly on your 
side. It is only what the Greeks call Xnesis, my political 
instinct (which may be wholly wrong), which makes me lag 
behind. 
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67. Q-. H. R, Hakt, Pbiyate Sbchbtarv to If. E. 
3ir James Eekgusson, Governor of Bombay. — Sir James 
ioea not see that it would bo more right for Government 
in India to take steps to doter young Hindu.s from <'ariy 
marriages or to encourage widows to remarry, than for Govi.:rn- 
ment in England to protect from social OBtraci.sni a young 
lady who married her fa-fflier’s footman, or for Oovermnent in 
France to insist on every husband being the man of his bridif's 
choice. 

68. A. 0. Hume. — It is essen^ul, I think, tlmt wt* 

should all\i-y to realise that, closely interwoven in humanity 
as are the physical, intellectual, and psychical ftu't<ii\s, progrc- i 
in any direction to be really x^orraanent, jwsluhitc.s u 
ponding progress in other direction-s— tliut ihougli wny 
and must, most specially devote our energicH In overenming 
the particular adversary that circumstances have nin.st imme- 
diately offiired to us, we each form but one unit in a force 
contending against a common foe whoso defeat will dcpcntl uh 
much on the success of each of our fellow -siddicrs .aa on nur 
bwn.^ In the hour of battle, it signifies nothing whellmr u 
man is in the light or grenadier company, tlie whole ntgimeut 
must advance the individual can do little— it matters not 
whether ho is in the cavalry, artillery, infantry, pionoors or 
what not, the success of each is the success of nil, the dofmt 
of any an additional obstacle to the triumi* of the rest.,.. 

Now, whether rightly oi^ wrongly, it seoms to mo that 
sporadic crusades such as that you have now nndortuken, not 
to capture the Jloly Land, hut merely destroy one little 
stronghold of the infidels therein, is anUtter w'usto of power 
in so much that even if crowned with momcntary'HtuwoHS, this 
would have no permanent rcmilt, while Urn Hills that command 
it and its water supply, are still in the hands <,f the enemy, it 
would be like our capture of the Rodan before the ldnmnuih.»r 
was in our allies' hands 


■ The majority of the opiiosition with which your propo- 
sals have been met with in certain native circles, ha.s had its 
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origin in the conviction that our women and girls are not yet 
sufficiently educated to enable any great change in the social 
■customs, which regulated their lives, to be safely made at 
present. 

To me, personally, the promotion of female education ‘ 
.(using the word in its broadest sense) '"as necessarily antecedent 
to the thorough eradication of the grievous evils you so forcibly 
depict, appears a more important and immediately pressing 
question than those selected by you 

What I do desire to make plain is that without the pro- 
per education of our females, without their elevation to their 
natural and rightful position, no great and permanent political 
progress can be hoped for. It is by such education alone that 
the national intellect can be completed, and the ]Bast put in a 

position to compete fairly with the West. 

As in the individual there are two brains whose harmo- 
nious co-operation is essential to the best mental work, so in 
the nation are those two intellects,- the male and the female, 
whose equipoised interaction is indispensable to the evolution 
of a wise nationaj. conduct 

Political reformers of all shades of opinion should never 
forget that unless the elevation of the female element in the 
nation proceeds pari passu with their work, all tlreir labour 
for the political enfranchisement of the country will prove 
vain ; and in so far as the two customs against which you 
righteously inveigh tend inter alia to depress that element, all 
are bouijd to sympathise and support you in your proposed 
reforms, not^ over-rating their, importance/ not pressing them 
too furiously before their time is ripe, but accepting them as 

two, amongst several reforms by which our women must be 
raised to their rightful status, before India, whether still 
affiliated to England or not, can become either truly pros- 
perous or ti'uly free. 
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59. W. WoE03wORTH. — I am certain, that no rhetoric, 
however pathetic or eloquent, will produce the smallest etTeol 
on the solid structure of Hindu habit, and that reason, whether 
starting from facts or first principles, can only slightly, and 
for the mo^ part indirectly affect it. Hindu Belief and Usage* 
are no more Jhc products^of conscious reflection tlian Chri.stiun 
Theology or our own English religious habits, and ares ns in- 
vulnerable as these are to criticism or irony, llcligion and Habit 

were not created and cannot be destroyed by logic..... 

let me say at onee, before I ptfts on, that f hav(« no 

thought of putting an absolute veto on efforts like tho.st! whi<'!i 
you have recently been making. Eationulisf ie ciiticiMm, 
whether founded on a re-examination of ancient text.s, nr nu 
moral presumptions, or on social statistics, is not wholly 
thrown away, because its direct efforts are, in lurjat cases, im- 
palpable. It is a part, at least, of tho work of the Time Spirit, 
and no part of that work is lost. Everywhere it constHuftw u 
specific element in that aggregate of causes, which nIihim-h ihi,* 
character of nations and guides them, as some think, with thy 
stringency of a foie-ordaiuing fate. Your own work, inspired 
by pity and passion, has drawn to itself the t'yos (tf met!. . ft, 
must have quickened tho sympathies and stuidk'd the iuit'!!i- 
genee of some of your readers, and it has certainly forced 
many opponents* to reconsider their position, and take tip 
new ground- I think, however, th,'it the time has come, when you 
would act most wisely in susponding, at least fur ilu' pti xnif, 
that apostolate of criticism and rebuke which you htivt* 
assumed 

A society divided as Hindu society is* and domiiiatwl ns il 
is by religious tradition and priestly law, will never be tt*- 
formed inece-moal and in detail. New energy must lie goth - 
rated, and now principles of association and sympathy fttnmsl * 
and carried forward into resolute deeds. Eeligion, cuHur.*, 
war, have all at different periods of history, furnished nations 
with starting points for a new career. But the influcacf 
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whicli England is fitted to exercise on others is stronger in the 
sphere of positive science and political life than in any of 
those mentioned above, and it is surely in these departments 
•of human activity that India will display the results of Eng- 
land’s impact on her thoughts and habits. It is from the re- 
action of scientific and political ideas^ on Hindn ^^society, and 
above all, from the authority which/the champions and ex- 
ponents of these ideas will gradually aequme and wield, that 
I look for changes in the social and religious institutions of 
-the Hindus. I have carefully watched if not the begianings, 
at least the early growth of these new forces, rand 1 must say 
the spectacle is one full of interest. The drama of history is 
•a long one, and none of us who are sittiiig in the theatre will 
■witness the catastrophe. * 

60. Hon’ble Mb. G. P. Ilbert, Law Mbmbeb, Govee- 
MENT OF India. — I do not thinka sufficient case has yet been 

^ As Chairman of the Bukhmabai Defence Committee, Mr. Words- 
worth wrote a minute from which the following extracts ai’e taken: 

are all agreed in holding that the penalty of iraprisoiinient ought not 
to be awarded for a refusal of conjugal society, and most of_ us, I hope, 
if not . ail, also hold that this penalty bears a peculiarly odious 
•aspect when applied to marriages contracted at an age 
when the parties could haye no rational knowledge of the obligations 
to which they were committing themselves, or have never lived together. 

I have been led to believe, principally on Mr. Telang’s own autho- 
rity, that coercive provisions of this kind were unknown to the written 
Jaws of the Hindus, and also opposed to -their moral ifeelings. I was not 
nnaware that on this point, the customary law or practice obtaining in 
some Hindu States at the present day was very different, bid) I did not 
expect to find that there were men Ij^ving under British authority who 
looked with envious eyes to that customary law, and would be glad to 
-bring the law of our own courts into closer conformity with it. 

I am by nature more inclined to trust to <rpinion than legis- 
lation as the instrument of social reform ; and I quite accept Mr.- 
Telang’s view -that it is ?io function of our Committee to agitate f or any 
'Change in the law which would make infant marriage illegal. I should 
be personally prepared to su|)port such a change in the law, if a suf- 
ficiently large and important section of Hindu society desired it. At 
present I do not see much prospect of ibis, and the new law would 
probably remain a dead letter. But there is a point in social develop- 
ment — witness Lord Shafteshui^’s Factory Acts — when legislation gives 
a powerful support to the highest moral feelings of a community, and a 
gi-eat stimulus to practical improvement. It is one of the functions 
•of the wisest minds in a community to discover and point out to others 
where this point is reached,'*’ 
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Lade out for legislative interference. I do not wisli to sxiggest 
lat, Indian legislation cannot influence or is not materially 
ifluencing Hindu usages, belief and opinions, or to dogmatixo 
bout the limits within which such influence can be usefully oiv 
ffectually ajpplied, 

B nt aft^' having co: 5 jsidercd very carefully the suggcs- 
ions for legislation put forward at various times by yourself, 
ly Mr. Ranade and others, I have come to tho conclusion 
hat most of them are beyond the j)ropcr sphere of legi.slation, 
ind that n^ one of them has yet received! that kind or amount 
)f support fron# representative opinion whicli would justify a 
.egislature in interfering w'ith laws or customs relating to 
marriage, and to which the Indian legi.sl!iturc was able to 
ippeal when it passed Act XV of 1850. In saying thi.s 1 do 
lot forget tho short and easy method of dealing with infant 
marriage which has been suggested by my eminent pro' 
lecessor, Mr. Wbitley Stokes. 

Nor do I think that mnch can ho done hy executive 
regulations, or by the action of Government officials as such,.. 

The pi’opaganda to which you have so nobly devoted, 
yourself demand missionary effort and missionary enthusiasm. 
Any appearance or suspicion of undue official interference is 
more likely to retard than to advance your cause. 

I have followed with tho greatest interest tho reports of 
your recent progress througle the towns of Northern India, 
and I see in the reception which you have met with every 
ground for encouragement. 

Experience shows that Indian customs and nsagos arc not 
the unchangeable phenomenon which they wore ever believed 
to be. What is remarkable about these is tho ripidity and 
unexpectedness with which they bccasionally give way under* 
mew influence. A belief or a custom which, sooms to bo iiriu or 
immovable as a rock, suddenly topples over and disappears, 
without previous warning, liko an iceberg which has drifted 


« 
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into a Southern sea. The prejudice which was once believed 
to be a fatal obstacle to the prospect of Indian railways has 
thus disappeared. The prejudices against crossing the sea 
seems destined to share its fate. 

61. Eight Honorable Lord HoBHoxjSE.--"Such ous- 
4oms (as that of Infant marriage), ara most difficult to alter 
even in communities where a large number of minds have, for 
generations, been accustomed freely to speculate on and to 
discuss the merits and grounds of human conduct, and of social 
arrangements. Much greater is the difficulty in India where 
the vast masses throughout the country are probably incapable 
of sucb discussion, and would certainly think it wicked, and 
where old traditions have acquired the force of a divine com- 
mand. I am afraid that, the panic about ghee is an illustration 
of this. Such conservatism has its good side — ^but it presents 
heart-breaking difficulties to one who desires to abate an evil 
custom. The only way is for those who have convictions, to go 
on uttering them boldly and persistently, trusting that the seed 
they sow will fall into the more receptive soil of young minds 
and will produce its fruit in due season. As regards the 
action of Government, it is rarely wise to outrun general 
opinion, especially in matters such as marriage which are so 
mixed up with religion and with personal feeling. I suppose 
that you will never have any English Ministers who will not 
be glad to act in the direction you wish, the moment they see 
that their action will he consonant to the feelings and con- 
victions of the hulk of intelligent and influential Indians. 

Hon’ble Sir Eip^ers Thompson, Lieutenant Governor 
OF Bengal. — -The people want more education in the matter ; 
and any attempt to pass a compulsory law dn the subject would, 
as you are quite aware, not only be far in advance of popular 
sentiment in Bengal, but would be resented by Hindus of in- 
fluence and authority. 

You may be sure, however, that you will succeed in the 

end. 
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APPENDIX I. 

PUBERTY AND PUBESCENCE, 

. 

• • 

Onsiof t.ha most plausible argnmenta put foevvar.l (.o iuHiifv' 
afant and early mamages is tliO following That (umiiummai iou 
yhich takes place just when the parties have an-iveil at. the a-rr of 
mbertyrts a direct call of Nature, and e;^not Ix! carls- or late, 
'J’aturo is generaljy credited with being unerring aiid p,.rrri>l. (ti 
ases especially whore she writes in legible eharuet.er.;. and s-.iici-.' 
t is impossible to misunderstand her, it is m;)t alwaya pi.,:, ilia i,i 
Usregard her. If she is opposed or .slighkal, alic kiunv: Iimv to 
lave her revenge. It may bo loss direct, longer in coining, but it 
3 none the less certain. In the.se tiuicly coiwunmnilion,3 if it ix 
S'ature that calls, wo cannot bo prosnmahly wrong in ivspmtding 
0 her. Hence, we should ho disposed to nrgno that if Hindu 
iMldren are ooinparativoly more sickly and loss mhtiHf, if idmuld lie 
ihe offeot of causes other than those wrongly cullcii nnlimt ly cmI!- 
mmmations.”# It is assumed by this writer ns well as by nutiiy 
Jihors that a girl who has monstrnatud has atiaiiual her pi)h< i;|j 
This fallacy appears in so many forms in the opin^ntH pubiiuhed by 
Government, that it is quite time to exposu it fully find set all 
doubts on the subject at rest. 

The question is one in which physiologisf.s and doclor.s might 
to bo taken as authorities, and vv) proceed to quote IheHc JinUio. 
rities. We owe a debt of gratitude to Koshwb tJhundiw Sun for 
obtaining the views*of the eminent men whom wo are about (o cite 
on this point, and wo would request all nT(»dioid goytlomcn who 
have bestowed any attention on this reuittor to favour uh witli their 
own experienoos< 

_ Dr. Chevors the author of “Indian Mcdicul durisprudcncu’’ , 
wrote:—" The Mahommedan law has frequent allusions to the prin- 
cipio that puberty sanctions marriugo, and douUloss Bengal woul.l 
make a great stop in advance, if parents w ottld admit and act npm, 

» Viile Governmont Solcotions on Infant Manhigo, dc., p. 
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tlie rule that marriage allowed before tbe establisliment of pnberty, 
even sbould that change be delayed until the 17th or 18th year, is 
contrary to the law of nature. Siill this is not enough* It stmids 
to reason that a wife ou^lit to he a pare^ii lohom the least observant 
wotiJd declare to he a * woman* and not an immaitire * child* Tliere» 
fare if safe child^hearing and healthy offspring are p he regarded as 
being among the first objects of marriaffe^ this rite ought to he seldmn 
allowed till the ISth year^ the l^th year being the minirmm age in 
exceptional, cases ** This is a pretty strong opinion, coining as it 
does from a standard writer. ^ 

Dr. Day rex', M. B., wrote to the same effect*. — ‘‘The fact of a 
girl having attained the period of puberty does not by any means 
imply that, though capable, she is fit for marriage. Physiological 
science^ common sense, and observation, all teach that an immature 
mother is lihely to produce iceaJc and imperfect offspring. Before the 
parent gives the birth to a child, she should herself have attamed 
her full vigoui*. That cannot be looked for in female children of 10 
“to 14 years of age. I am told that in Bengal marriages do frequents 
ly take place at these very early periods of life. I am speaking of 
the subject now only in its physical aspect. Of the other dis- 
advantages, moral, social and domestic, I need say nothing. They 
ai^ so obvious that they must forcibly present themselves to the 
notice of all highly educated, thoughtful and intellectual natives of 
Bengal, among whom, it is to me a marvel, that such a pernicious 
practice could have so long been permitted to obtain.*^ 

The marvel has not yet ceased. The above was written in 1871^ 
Sixteen years have now elapsed ^and the evil is almost as great 
:asit was before. Turning to the Bengal Census Report of 1881, w€ 
find the following mournful passage. Ampng that people (i. e, 
the Hindus) more that! 10 boys in every 1 00, between 5 and 10 years 
•old, are bridegrooms, while of the girls 28 in 100, or more than 1 
in 4, are wives or widows at an age when, if they were in Europe; 
they would he in the nursery or in the infant school. ” And yet we 
hear bo much cant about the evil being of a limited extent and* of j 
harmless character. 

^ Dr- d. Ewart wrote: ‘‘I am of opinion, that the Qninimimi ag^ 
at which Hindu women should he encouraged to marry would bi 
and not before the IGth year* Put the race would he improvei 


sHllmorehyposiponmf/ tliemarrm^ to the ISi/fr orldth pear 

of age^'‘* Wliat Have the Maharatta lecturers to say to this ? They 
pride themselves on deferring consummation to the period of mens*^ 
truation. They forget that early marriage leads to early menstrua* 
tion, a fact on which we will quote abundant medical testimony* 
They forget that^tho menstrual period is not coeval with maturity* 
They forjjet tile very end of marriage — the begetting of a healthy 
progeny. And forgetting all these elementary facts, they flood ns 
with tall talk about their glorious old customs, about the evolution 
of these^customs, from primeval necessities,^ about their adaptation 
to the rac(^ and about a thousand other things deduced from 
misinterpretations of Herbert Spencer and Drawin and Mill and 
Buckle. But let us proceed with our quotations. 

Dr. S. G. Chuckerbutty, M, D., wrote: — ‘Tt is a vicious custom 
that as soon as a girl menstruates she must bo married. This is not 
done in any civilized country, nor should it be done here. TM 
^ p'aetice of abstinence which the deferment of marriage imposes on a girl 
is more beneficial to manldnd than its reverse in early marriage. 

Dr. T. Edmonston Chaides wrote : — I would beg to bo allowed 
strongly to insist on the fact that the beginning of menstruation 
should not be taken to represent the mai'riageable age. It is true 
that talking generally this may be said to be a sign that a girl lias 
arrived at the age at which she may conceive. It Is an nndoubtod 
fact, however, that out of many girls living ixi the maxTied state at 
the time that meiisfruation begins, very few do conceive for many 
months or gven years after the function has become established. 
I believe that though this event mc^ be tahm to represent commencing 
puberty^ a girl ought not to be taken as having arrived at puberty, 
till various changes*in her organization which take place gradually 
and occupy a considerable period, have been I?illy oomplotod. Ij 3 is 
also of great imporGance that the fact should be kept prominently 
in view, that there is a broad distinction between the ago at 'whicli 
it is possible for a child to conceivo, and that at which it is expe- 
dient, from a medical poiiat of view, that she should bo allowed to 
become a mother...,., ... so many motherB at 
rm io hoh on the occurrence of maternity at that age. as the rule railwT 
than the exmpimi. I umformhj regard Mch instances of cJrildd}earmg 
■ a8:a misfortme xconld be improper to sigh a gid 
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of 14 as a child, hut uie would he eqiMlly far wrong, in regarding her 
us a womans She is in a transition stage, and while she is only deve- 
loping into womanhood, she is in a position as regards child-hearing 
vMch is very far from perfect. The practical effect of this limit (i.e, 
the one proposed in the Brahmo Marriage Bill) -STill he to ensure 
that the yonng mothers -will jnst be removed frcjm the period o 
childhood, -which I consider to be a vei^ great desideratum, hnt it 
■ndll not place them -within the safe period of adult age.^ At present,. 
I believe, the majority of -women become mothers while^ they may ; 
be said to bo children, qmd the proposed change will just brjng them 
into that stage in which they may with propriety he reg«.rded adoles- . 
cent. Child-hearing in the early stage of adolescence, 1 regard ondu; 

as a little less injurious than duT'ing childhood. 

Dr. D. B. Smith, M-D'., wrote Before the age specified 
(sixteen) a female cannot he said to he fully developed — either phy- 
- sically or mentally. Some parts of her osseous structure which are ^ 
essential to the reproductive function are not yet consolidated. 
The -first appearance of these sexual changes -which mark ‘ puberty, 

are by no means to be regarded as coincident with the most fitting: 

time for marriage. They merely indicate the development of pro* 
creative power and a possible capacity for conception ; although it ig, 
to' he observed that a female may conceive before she has even: 

menstraated, and also that infants have been known to menstruate. 
The stomach digests, the hrain elahoraies thought, the voice gives litter, 
ance to such thought long anterior to the time at loMoh these functions 
are performed with full force and in physiological perfeisiion ; and a 
similar law of NaUre applies tc the sexual system of the female. 
She may present the initiative sign of womanhood, without its heing 
at all desirable that she should at once become mother. ^ When a. 
girl reaches-ihe ‘ pubescent ’ or ‘ nubile’ age she may be said to have; 
acquired the ‘ Vis generandi,’ but it is a feyr years after this that 
she arrives at what the Eomans called her pubei tas plena,^ which is 
physiologically, the most appropriate period for marriage. 

“ Tills is the best reply to the '‘direct call of Nature” argu- 
ment. Tes — Nature is unerring — hut we are not. Wg do not 
understand her— but like arrant fools are always cocksure that we 
do ; hence we confound pubescence with puheriy. 
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Dr. Nobin Erislina Bose wrote : la cleterminitig tlie age in 
question, more regard is to be bad to the period of life when, by its 
anatomical development, the female system is fitted to enter upon 
the functions and duties of maternity, without injury to itself, or tho 
physical deterioration of the offspring begotten by it I should say 
that owr girl^ should not he married before they have attained at lemi 
the ISth year of their age. Before this period their system tmdel not 
■ hear -with mipunity the drain tvhieh maierniiy mast BBtcthlish in ■it 
And these are the words of a Hindu doctor. Ponder over them all 
Hindu patriots — and decide whether it it not time to put your 
bouse in or^lcr. 

Dr. Atmarara Pandurang, of Bombay, wrote : “puberty is nofc 
the best criterion of proper marriageable age, for it is not the period 
at which developraeut of the parts concerned in gestation and 
delivery is completed, nor is tliGTi tho mind well adapted for the 
requirements of tho mother in taking proper care of her delicate 
. and tender off-spring.” Dr. Atmaram Pandurang Avas further of 

• opinion that the proper ago for girls to marry was twenty ! 

Dr. White, Professor of Midwifery at the Grant Medical 
College, Bombay, wrote : Menstruation is no doubt tho most im- 
.portant sign of puberty, but when it shows itself early, it is only 
the sign of commencing puberty, and in tho ahsonco of otfior 
indications, by no means implies that a girl is fitted for xmirvia^o 
and cliild-boaring. It is not 'iintil piiherty has heen fully esiahlished 
ihai the minimtmi MarriageahU ago has been r&aclwif md this rarely 
oemrs in opmion among If atm girls before the IMh or Wih year} 
hut if marriages ivere delayed imtil the I8th year, the frarrie would lo* 
more throughly developed, the danger of child-^becmmg wouU he 

• lessened and heaU'Jiier ojf^spring woidd be scetmd*''^ These are 
weighty words coming from a professor of midwifery. Wbat bavo 

• our Poona friends, who hiss Social Reform advocates, to. say to 

them. * 

Dr. Moliondralnl Sircar' wrote Tho oommencemonfc of tlio 
:iaGnstrual function is no doubt an index to tho of "^ 

puberty. But it is a grave mistake to suppose that tho fomalo who 
has jusi begun to menstruate is oapable of giving birth to healthy 
children. Tlis tcstli/iiodoiibt civs %ntsiulocljbr ihe'ni(tisi‘iooi'tum of solid 
food, hut it would he a gr ievous error to think that tho child, do mo- 
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meni he begins to cut his will he able io live Ufon solid food:. 

Our anxiety, on the contrary, should be that the delicate masticatory 
organs are not injured or broken by giving the child too hard food. 
So when we see a girl heginning io have the monthly floiv, ^ve should 
not only anmously ivatch its couTse and regulaTiiy^ hui should also- 
watch the other coUateml developments of womanhood, "to he able to- 
determine the hetier the time when she Ga%hecome a mother, ^safely to- 
herself and to her offspring. For^ it should he home in mind that while 
early maternity results in giving hirth io short-lived or 'unhealthy 
children, it at ilie same time seriously compromises the health of ilie- 
moiher also. 1 ca?i speah positively on this subject fr^M personal 
experience. A host of complaints from ivhich our females suffer life- 
long, or io which they fall ea^ly victims, arise from the evils of early: 
marriage — namely eai'ly pubescence and early moiernityd^ This is 
the language of one of whom India may well be proud, for he has 
spent his life in the relief of human suffering and has spared no 
pains to spread scientific knowledge among his countrymen. The* 
extent of misery and distress caused by this pernicious custom cannot 
be exaggerated. We appeal to all educated Hindus to say if it is 
right — if it is even utilitarian to subject so many women to the 
horrors of early maternity ? — for the pain suffered by the young 
mother is simply heart-rending- In Heaven’s name follow your 
ntStarian ethics and seize the greatest happiness — we would say 
welfare with Darwin— of the greatest number. Be true to this 
standard and you must — you ought at least to^ organize a Social 
E.efoi’m Mission and support it with your purse and your intellect. 
Have no legislation if you please — no executive interfereace. But is- 
it too much to ask you to become missionaries of the doctrine you 
preach ? — the doctrine of alleviating the misery of your fellow 
creatures. 

r- 

' 

/IS NOT EAELY MARRIAGE THE CAUSE OE EARLY 
. PUBESCENCE? 

It is often stated that so long as consummation is deferred 
-there can be no harm in marrying children at an early age. The 
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opinions piiblished by Government repeat this supposed axiomatie 
truth almost acl nauseam. But the proposition is not true, far less 
axiomatic. Eecently a Calcutta contemporary republished an 
article of Dr. Mohendralal Sircar, published in 1871, udiich clearly 
shows the fallacy of the view adopted by so many of the gentlemen 
consulted by®Government* The opinion given by Dr. M. Sircar 
to Keshnb ChUnder Sen is I® the same effect, as wo shall presently 
show, ft is extremely important to know what medical authorities 
have to say ou this subject, and we proceed to quote them. 

DivS. G. Chueberhutty wrote in 1S71. ‘^^Tlie Hindu and 
Mahomeda» girls, from the custom of early marriage, attain to 
forced puberty at an earlier age. This should, therefore, never in- 
fluence our opinion as to what is the proper age for puberty under 
normal ciroamstances.” Dr. D. B. Smith wrote on April 17, 18 < !• 
“ The early betrothal system and bringing together of persons of 
immature age must be bad, as iiivolving a dutxwbmice of imferceptiblij 
gradual sexual development, and as Ughtmg tip what in m&dioal 
phraseology might be called an unnatural ErytMum V 

Dr. T, E* Charles wrote : — ‘‘ The great cause which induce early 
menstruation is undoubtedly early mmrtage* The girl is forced into 
menstruation prematurely by the abnormal conditions under which 
marriage places hex*. 

• “ Horse-breeders are well aware of this physiological law ; and 
owners of racing steeds habitually take advantage of tbis natural 
law when it suits tlieir purpose, by confining a pony under the same 
roof, though separated from the mare by partition, when they desire 
that her ovaries should he forced prematurely into that condition 
which is analogous to the state ^thoy are in, during inenstraation 
in the human species. 

I believe, in the young widow, and in- the girl kept separate 
from her husband, menstruation occurs uniformly later^ than in 
those living in a state ht marriage. I am also of opMon that ih^ 
wiivcTsality of early marriage has had a decided effect in determkring 
the earlier appear ance of mens tmation, as it in imll known 
stances of early and late menstruation shotv themselves regularly iu 
$2'^ocial families, and the age at which mensiruafion occurs may he 
regarded as in a great measure heredUaYy* Ji very large numher of 
thC' instances of xnensirmiion met xviih . hefore the ihirteenih ymr^, i$ 





capable of t'ery easy explanation on the stqoposUiofi of early marriage 
having caused their premakwe appearance. If martiage became 
generally delayed till menstruation has been fully establisbed, I am 
quite sure that after a series of generations, menstruation -wonld 
come on habitually at a later period, and much more closely ap- 
proach to a Western standard. ” ^ ^ 

r- ' . 

Dr. Charles does not believe that climate has more than an 
msignificant influence on the development of the menstrual func- 
tion. We shall in a separate contribution deal with the effect o£ 
climate — but iu the meanwhile, is it not remarkable that fome of 
our educated brethren in supreme contempt of p-hysiofogy should 
argue that early marriage is a very beneficent institution which 
even Europeans would do well to adopt ? Professor Bhandarkar, 
who differs from these gentlemen in regarding the custom as an 
evil, has nevertheless a great deal to say in its favour, and so has 
our friend Mi% Hume. ^^Erom childhood,’^ says the learned Professor^ 
“ the girl and the boy are brought up in the belief that they are 
destined to be wife and husband, and that their mutual relation is as 
much the work of nature, and consequently inviolable, as the 
relation between brother and sister, or parents and children. This 
belief enters into the formation of their character, and they grow 
up .as husband and wife and consequently become adapted to each 
other.’’ Par be iifrom us to say that any evil in this world is an 
unmixed evil* We do not deny that some early married couple may 
he happy. But is the happiness of the married, couple the sole 
object of marriage ? Have our philosophic and scientific Poona 
Brahmins forgotten their Darwin in this instance ? Darwin cei"-« 
tainly does not believe that an institution which merely brings 
happiness to a given number of individuals is ^necessarily a good 
one. His test is : “ Ilc^s it lead to the loelfare of the race as a 
whole ? j’, and this test is based on I'easoning and in fact which the 
Poona Brahmins should be the last to disavow. Judged by this 
test, early marriage is certainly a most pernicious custom. Dar- 
" winism and. Spencerism and all the in the world are certainly 
arrayed against it. Dr. Charles shows what a detrimentalreflex ac^ 
fcion is exercised by early marriage on the young couple. It leads to 
early development and that early development perpetuates early 
mamage. This is exactly the way in which social evils propagate 
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bliemselres. And yet, how often do we hear— We come to inatti-< 
ritj too early— and ought therefore to marry early” ? This is rank 
nonsense — as rank as the talk about early marriage adapting the 
wife to the husband rule. Yes, the wife is adapted— but to 
the mother-in-law. Bid Professor Bhandarkar ever read Mr. 
Mahipatram feiup^am^s Scm^ WaJm ni Ladai ? Can he deny that 
even in fooim the adaptafion is to the mother-in-law and nofc 
necessarily to the husband ? The husband is the wife’s god 
according to the Hindu religion — and the worshippers do not need 
much acceptation to the worshipped* But the mother-in-law rnbg 
down her p^r little daughter-in-law’s angles in a very short time 
' — in the domestic ^social mill. Her tyranny is a proverb. Does nofj 
Professor Bhandarkar know some of the pi* tliy saws in whicli Hindus 
themselves have crystallized this sad truth ? The mothei"-in-law 
has been curiously enough ignored by most of the educated gentle- 
men who favoured Government witk their opinions. And jet the 
mothor-in-law is one of tlie wo rst evils of early marriage. And as. 
tyranny is always morally worse for the tyrant than the slave, the 
mother-in-law is more to be pitied tlian denounced* She is but a 
victim of an instibabion which, founded on a perversion of the laws 
of nature, seeks to create a second nature amo ng those who come 
under its baneful influence — a second nature which blights tho 
springs of human happiness — which dwarfs the race and impcJclcs 
their progress in physical, moral, social and political vigour. Will 
the day over dawn^ wlien this upas tree ,o£ early marriage “will 
ernmble to dusl, when a race once remarkably manly and upright will 
acknowledge its own imperfections and corruptions, and looking tho 
evil fulTin the face uproot it from their midst ? Tho very opposi-^ 
tion to social I’oform is a sad token of tho depth of moral deteriora- 
tion which has pervaded Hindu society ovex* since its departure 
from purer laws and purer digeipHno led to its subjection to Coroigix 
rule. The outlook is, certainly not very hopeful— but no patriot 
is worthy of this name, if on this account he has not tho courage 
to give his man and clhm to tho cause. 

Reverting to our quotations, we fixxd Di% D. B. Smith writing 
again in July as follows I am mcHxied tO' believe that very early 
marriages in this country are mentally dogimling as they arc pb j-* 
siologically objectiomablo. It %vould bo altogether unbecoming aiul 
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out of place for me to enter into the subject of the moral objectiona 
to early marriage; the more so as it is almost self-evident that the 
artificial forcing of physical instmcis and ilie consequent unnatural 
sUmulaiion of the sexual cannot he regarded as a mere error of jtidg^ 
one7it It certainly involves a degree of depravity the consideration 
of 'R'hich may, hovrever, safely be left to the ‘ intuitive" moralist-’ 

It may, I think, without any e:^-aggeration ol* cynicism, bo 
said that the present system of early marriage in Bengal panders 
to passion and sensuality, violates the requirements of nature^ 
lowers the general standard of public health, lessens the ^average 
value of life, takes greatly from the general interest^of existing 
society, and alloios the ^rese^it 7'ace to deteriorate hoik to its omi dis- 
advantage a^id to the detrime7it of future ge7ieraUon$J* Mr. Malabari 
never used such strong language, and yet he was charged with 
exaggeration I I 

Dr. IsTobin Krishna Bose wrote : “ In this country the. custom 
under notice has prevailed for centuries and generations, and it is 
not at all to be wondered at, therefoi*e, that our boys and girls 
should attain to puberty at an earlier period of life than under a 
healthier system of matrimonial connections they would have done.’* 
Here is a Hindu Doctor of some eminence actually admitting the 
results of the horrid forcing-system practised for so many years ! 

Dr. Atmaram^ Pandurang wrote; “In some cases' puberty is 
known to come on as early as 10 years and in others so late as 17 
or 18 years. In some rare instances the catame7%ia occur regularly 
every month from infancy. This difference amongst girls is caused 
by some peculiarity in their individual constitution, hui in a large 
niajoTiiy of cases chiefly or entirely Sy social mfltmice—ihe influence 
071 hahits of thought and action tvldch society has on each individual 
7nera'berd^ And yet how loth we are to improve oW social influences ! 

Dr.^A. Y. White wrote: — Early marriages, as they obtain in this 
country, have the effect of prematurely rousing the ovaries into a 
state of activity, and early menstruation is the result. But this 
early 7nensiruatio7i is unaccom^amed with the oilier signs of devehjp^ 
77ie7ii or advaoicmg puheriy, such as the sjoecial groidih of the re- 
productive orga7is m conjunctmi with the ge7ieral development of the 
franne a^id of the 7ne7ital faculties* This pernicious custom Tias so 
long prevailed that it has now heco7ne the constitutional liahit of India7y 
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girls io mmstmaie early, and iliis habit, I believe, is iransmiiied fronh 
niother to daughter. If Indian girls -were not to marry until 10 or 
18, 1 believe tbaii in a few generations tbis habit would be broken 
and marked improvement in tbis respect would be observed* 
Here is hope indeed of regeneration — of the salvation of a whole 
race. But l9ie doctors are crying in the wilderness, and no one- 

bears them. * ^ 

• 

Dr. Mobendralal Sircar wrote: '‘If we take the ago laid down 
in Susruta as the minimum, which is more likely from the language 
employed, then we must come to the conclusion that the minimum 
age of menftr^iaiiqji% has, since the day of Susr^iia, become much lower, 

a fact which demands seriotis consideration I have no 

doubt in my mind that high and luxurious living, and early seeing 
and hnoteing of child-husbands and child-wives, favored by the 
anxiety of fond 'parents to see their little ones beco^ne fathers and 
mothers, are the chief causes of the forced puberty lehich we so nmeh 
regret in our females rather than in our male children,’^ Little 
fathers — and little mothers ! Little brides and little bridegrooms 1 
Little widows and virgin widows! Are these to bo proud of? 
Are these the only glory now left of the once glorious Aryan race ? 
Are there no true son of Aryavarta to raise their voice against this 
iniquity, this abominable wrong to nature, to man, to woman,^ to 
children, to the present generation and to tho future ? Is India 
to have no Sitas, no Draupadis, no Savitris no Damayantia again ? 
The little pigeons '•coo and woo aiid are happy. Tho whole o£ 
animal nature presents wonderful cases of sexual selection — of 
adult marriages — of happy coupjes and healthy offspring. When 
will India conform to nature in this respect? The little children 
of little fathers in 0-ujarat call the latter Moiabhai (eider brothers), 
as the little progenitors are ashamed to be 'i^alled fathers ! When 
will all this unnatnralness end ? Is there no light ? Ts it always 
to bo behind the veil, behind the veiF^ ? This strifo between 
foolish man and tbe laws of God— is it to last for ever ? Is it ir-* 
religion only to discard certain beliefs ? Is it not irreligion also ^ 
violate natural laws — as it is to violate primal moral laws ? Tlio laws 
proceed from the same lawgiver-^their sanctions aro the same— antL 
ttey revenge themselves by tho same self-acting machinery. And,,, 
yet our countrymen consider early marriago hardly a sin ! 
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HI. 

HAS THE CLIMATE ANYTHING- TO BO WITH THE 
EARLY PUBERTY OE INDIAN GIRLS 
AND BOYS? 

I ' ■ » "" f. *' 

The answer to this question is: “a little only — so little as to 
be almost inappreciable*” This. may appear quite a novel answer to 
many, and yet those who have kept abreast of modern scientifi- 
research will feel little surprise at it. Carpenter in Ms ^Animal 
Physiology ’ proves that organization plays a more important part in 
reproduction than climate, and Darwin tells us in his ‘ Origin of 
Species ’ at page IIS, that, adaptation to any special climate may 
be looked at as a quality readily grafted in an innate wide flexibility 
■of constitution common to most animals.” It was at one tifiae sup- 
posed that the colour of the skin depended solely on climate, ‘‘but ^ 
Pallas first showed that this view is not tenable, and he has been 
followed by all anthi’opologists. The view has been rejected chiefly 
'because the distribution of the variously coloured races, most of 
-whom must have long inhabited their present homes, does not coin- 
cide with corresponding differences of climate” (Darwin's ‘ Descent 
of Sian,’ VoL I. p. 242 .) These we take to be the latest conclusions 
of science. Let. us now see what the medical authorities consulted 
by Keshub in 1871 had to say ou this subject. ^ 

Dr.. Herman Ghevers wrote. “ The genevol opiniofh ^mong pliy* 
biologists is that all collateral ch^ciinistances, es^ceyt those of climate^ 
'h&mg egital^ all tvonien zcould reach about the same ageJ^ 

In other words, judging from the context, giveij- different climates 
but the same collateral circumstances, for instance what Dr. Mohen 
dralal Si;t’car would call ‘ the late knowing and seeing of husbands,’ ’ 
and all women would reach their puberty at the same age. Dr* 
Ghevers continued. If, however, there does prevail in India an 
-idea that a crime equal to that of child murder is incurred whenever 
menstruation occurs previous to marriage, it becomes difficult to 
obtain statistics showing the ranges of ages at which naturally 
Indian women would attain puberty. It would perhaps be well to 
'Obtain some statistics of the ages at which puberty was reached by 



some hundreds of carefulhj IrougJit up uiiihws of chilclkusland. 
This has never been attempted, 1 believe, and such a table %vou]d bo 
valuable to science and of valid aid to the excellent purpose which 
you have in view-” A false physiological doctrine made into a reli- 
gious precept would appear, from this extract, to have been to some 
extent at th« bottom of the practice of early marriage. Would .some 
of our M. D.’» take the trouble to collect the statistics suggested by 
Dr. Ohevers ? 

Dr. S. G- Chuckerbntty wrote “ The usual sign of puberty 
(pubesqpnce ?) in a girl is the commencement of menstruation 
which ooew’s as a general rule in all the countries between the ages 
of thirteen and fourteen, though in some cases it may come on 
earlier or later. Tha lest standard for comparison would lo the 
Native Ghistian girls on ike ono hand, and Ihiropean girls on the 

other, for in respect of marriage they adopt tlw same rule, I am noi 

aioare that there is any practical difference letween these two classes 
of girls as to the age of puberty. The Hindu and hlahomodan girhs, 
from the custom of early marriage, attained to forced puberty at an 
earlier ago. This sliouM, therefore, never influence our opinion as 
to what is the proper age tor puberty under normal circnmstances.” 
We believe, there is some difleronco between Native Gln-istinn girls 
and European girls. Heredity plays a permanent part in .se.xnal 
development, and it would take years before Native Ghristains 
whose ancestors were originally Hindus and practised early marri- 
age, could minimise the effects of heredity. 

Dr. Charles wrote: “ Two points constituting grave and formid- 
able impediments have come prominently before mo while muking- 
enguirioS to enable mo to offer ’an opinion on the qucsliou. Ono 
lies in a wide-spread belief that the climate leads to early memstrna- 
tion which points fo early maniage, and thp other a similarly ex- 
tended opinion that the climate causes an'^ early develoj^nmmt of 
sexual passion. Thene is just sufficient truth in both these .state- 
ments to render it impossiblo to give them a full and vinresorved 
denial, and yet so little truth in them as to render tho argument,^ 
based on them entirely valueless. Menstruation iu OaUmtia is 
undoubtedly earlier than it is iu London, though tho diiroronce iu 
this respect between the two places is not so great as is n.sually 
believed. The climate and other surroundings of young girls nmy 



Lave some inflaenee in leading to tWs result, "but the great caim 
which induces early menstruation is %mdouht&dlij early marriage^ 
The girl is forced into menstruation prematurely by the abnormal 
conditions under 'which marriage places her............ 

‘‘ On the subject of early development of sexual passion, I 
•write with great reluctance, and only write at all because I consider 
by not referring to the question, it will do more harm than by 
allowing it to enter into this discussion. 

1 have long believed that the young Hindu female is ^usually 
totally devoid of all sexual feeling and special inquiries on the point 
made during the present investigation have completely confirmed 
me in this opinion. Believing the allegation to be without founda- 
tion, I consider the fear of seduction grounded on it to be needless 
and am convinced that such a misfortune befalling any Bengali girl 
of fourteen or fifteen years of age would depend on a train of 
events in which sexual passion would hold as unimportant a 
place as it would do under similar circumstances in Spitzbei'gen or 
the Northern shore of Baffin’s Bay. ” It is a psychological truth 
that a desire satisfied as soon as it is felt has no need and no 
occasion to become intense. In India sexual passion is satisfied be- 
fore even it is. felt. What is the natural result ? It has lost in 
intensity and, parodoxical as it may appear, Dr. Charles* conclusions 
■appear to us to be^no more than the truth. 

Dr. Smith wrote as follows : Montesquieu enunciated the 
dictum that Vomeu in hot climates are marriagable at eight, nine, 
or ten years of age’ — adding (what under the assumed circumstances 
is certainly much more near the timth) that, ‘they are old at 
twenty. ‘The age of marriage,* says Mr, Sale, jor of maturity, is 
reckoned to be fifteen — ^ decision supported by a tradition of the 
Prophet, although Abu Hanifah thinks eighteen the proper age* 
(Prichard’s Natural History of Man, VoL ii. p; 655). Some 
physiologists believe that the catamenial function does not occur 
^ earlier in hot than in cold climates, Mr. Poberton, whose writings 
on this subject are well known, is a learned exponent of this view 
of the case. Allusion to Ms investigations may be found in Todd’s 
Cyclopaedia of Anatomy and ph^^siology,* Article ‘Generation,’ 
voL ii. p. 4:42, 
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“ The experiences of Haller, Eoerhaavo, Denman Barnes, 
Dewees, and others were in support of a contrary opinion. There 
can, I think, be but little doubt that Hemperatwe, mode of life, 
mor al and physical educat ion do produce decided variations in rela* 
tion to puberty.’ The late Professor Traill, Editor of the 3th Edi- 
tion of the Bhcyclopsedia Britannica, states that Podero observed a 
difference in this respect Hetween the inhabitants of the warm 
Maritime part of Provence and the elevated valleys of Entrannes 
and St. Etienne, and that he himself ( Traill ) had remarked a 
similiar difference in Spain between the children in the plains of. 
Andalusia ^nd among the mountains of*Cataleena (Outlines of 
Medical Jurisprudence, p. 18). 

“Dr. Tilt compiled from the works of various authors a table 
of the periods of first menstruation of 12,037 women, in hot, 
temperate and cold climates. The following are briefly the results 


No. of obsei'vations Meair Age. 
Hot climates f*®® 13' 19 

Temperate 7,237 ll'Qi 

Cold 

Grand mean of all countries 14'S5 


“ The table referred to is to be found in Dr. Tilt’,s work* on. 

“ Diseases of Women,” 2nd edition, p. 35, . 

“ Menstruation has been found to be accelerated amongst the 
Manchester cotton^pinnei’S by continual exposure to a high arti- 
ficial temperature. The effects of high temperature in hastening 
development of the organic fcinctions generally were well de- 
monstrated by Eeaumer’s experiments on Pupae and by Mr. 
Hin'ginbottom’s researches on the metamorjfliosis of the tadpole into 
the frog (Phil. Trans. 1850 p. 431, and Prdceodings «f the Eoyal 
Society vol. XL p. 533.) 

“Those who desire to study fully the subject of puberty, in all 
its bearings, should consult the writings of Eaciborski, Costa,- 
Pouchot, Bierre de Boismont, Whithead, Arthur Farrc, Allen Thom- 
son, Roberton, Mayer (Des Rapports Conjugaux) Meigs, «fcc., and 
different standard treatises on Medical jurisprudence as those of 
Beck, Orfila, Casper, Chevers, Taylor, &b. ” 
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^jbiis is sufficient to give a vertigo to tlie ordinary reader. Dr- 
Smith is too learned — but we hope bis leaiming will not be lost on 
those who take a deep interest in Hindu Social Eeform. Dr. 
Smith’s own opinion as to the proper age of marriage has been 
already quoted, and it will be observed that his own conclusion is 
that temperature is one of several causes which determine early 
or late puberty. But the conclusion arrived at by Oarpenter and 
Darwin after a careful study of its effects on the reproductive 
system of animals is that it has but little effect. Montesquieu’s 
opinion was probably based on the celebrated text of Angira wbicli 
prescribed 8, 9 and 10 tbe marriageable age for Hindu girls. He 
probably jumped to the conclusion that because r precept like this 
occurred in some of the Hindu Shastras, .women actually reached 
puberty at these ages. Had tbe climate such a powerful effect 
we would expect English girls, born and bred in India, to attain 
puberty at an earlier age than their sisters in England. -But this, 
we are informed, is not the case. Moreover, it is curious that 
in several parts of Africa, early marriages are unknown, while 
the Esquimaus wh» live iu cold climate marry almost as early as 
the Hindus. All these facts show’ that the oonclusiou arrived at 
by Dr. Eoberton is more likely to be correct than that arrived at 
by the various comparatively older writers mentioned by Dr, Smith* 
Tire case of the cotton spinners in England has been explained 
away by showing- that the congregation of the tw’o sexes is pri- 
marily the cause of the early puberty noticed in their case, and as 
regards Provence and Spain, it is clear that many more causes 
might be at work, as in India, than the apparent cause of climate. 

Dr, Nobin Krishna Bose wrote I do not think that climate 
exerts that degree off influence in modifying the age of puberty in 
different parts of the world wbicli has been ascribed to it* Some 
difference irwill produce, no doubt, but this, on examination, will 
bo found to range within very narrow limits." On studying the age 
of marriage in different countries at different periods of time, it has 
appeared to me, on the other hand, that early wedlock has been the 
result of ignorance and of general degraded condition of the female 
sex, and hence at one time it was not unknown even in the latitudes 
of England and Eussia. Aitd the mischief lies in this^ that when, 
fhe pracHce iecomes a r/iarhed one, it tends to perpetuate itself ty 


proilmlng precooiom premakiritij (sio!) among the ^Mdern,- in 
accordayice with the organic laivs loliicli govern the herediiarg fmns<- 
mission of physical and mental gualities, This coBsicIeratiioii 
shows how cautious we should be in ascribing the prevalence of 
this custom in any country to climate, solely or principally. 

Dr. Atra^r^i Pandur|ng wrote: — ‘^You will find in all 
countries^ in the world that girls living in city, and especially in 
very crowded parts of it, and in the lowest strata of society, arrive 
at puberty at a much earlier age than those living in tho agricul- 
tural orirural districts, and in the upper strata iu whom high moral? 
feelings prevail, yhe custom of premature marriage thereby acting 
injuriously upon the morals of -the people among whom it prevails?, 
has an undoubted tendency* to bring on early puberty, and .tins is 
strangely mistaken for 'climatic infiuenoe. ’ Clim ate has no in*^ 
flnence in the matter- The history of out oion people informer years 
iohen this perniciotis cuatom had no existence, ivill hear me otd fnllij^ 
• so that I need not point to other classes or tribes in this country or 
other countries, savage and civilized, whore the custom of eaxdy 
marriage does not exist, to support the assertion that climate has 
no influence in the coming on of puberty. ’ ' 

Dr. A. White wTOte : ‘^Prom inquiries I have made on this 
subject, I have long sinco come to tho conclusion that, there is a 
considerable difieronco with regard to tho period at which menstrua- 
tion first makes it ^ appearance between English and Indian girls. 
Among English girls menstruation occurs more frequently at 15 
years than at any other age, while among Indian girls, in the 
majority of cases, I believe it oocifrs at 13 or even loss, The mtm 
of this difference of two years is not so much in my opinion the 
effect of climate as a difference in the conditio of the iieo races. 

Dr. Mohendral Sircar, after showing how the ago of motistrua- 
tion and conception Eas become lower than in the days of 
Susruta, from valuable statistics collected by himsoM^ ^writes about 
the effect of climate as follows; “As to whether oHmato, the 
degree of latitude, the position on tho surface of the earth, tho 
nature of the soil and other surroundings have or have not any ia« 
iluence-— upon the menstrual function, its first appeaxmnee, its 
subsequent regularity, and its final doclino, this is a question whlcli 
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may be still regarded as open to discassion. I do not tbink facts 
bare been collected mtb sufficiently Bcrupiilons accuracy, and other 
circumstances, social and domestic, have been allowed due weight 
in the balance of causation, to warrant any positive conclusion on 
tbe point, A superficial view of available facts would seem to incline 
the mind to the belief that climate does influence the menstrual fimction 
delaying its first appearance in the cold oand hastening the period in 
tropical climates^ After iveighing carefully all the circumstances 
which might have a possible influence on the function^ I am led to 
believe that if climate has any influence^ it is trifling^ not to say 
infinitesimal. There is%o doubt as our table will show (the stati- 
stics collected by the Doctor ) that, age of first mienstruatiou here 
in Calcutta (1 do not spy, Bengal advisedly) is earlier than in 
London, but I am more inclined to attribute this difference to the 
•difference as social and domestic economy that obtains in the 
respective places. I have not said BengQl, heoeLUSe I haveposiiive 
■testimony that there is a striking difierence.beticeen the ages of first 
.memtruaimi in town and coimiry. The e arliesi ages that I haver 
quoted of early menstrnation were in some of the rich families in 
Calcutta. And I have no doubt in my mind that high and 
luxurious living a7id early seehig and hnoiving of cMlddiusbands^ 
and child-wivesy favoured by the anxiety of fond pare^iis to see 
Utile ones beco^ne fathers and mothers^ are the chief catises 
of the forced puheriy which we so much regret in our female rather 
than in our male cMldre^i.^* This passage cannot be repeated too 
often. Those who rely on the climate theory have to explain how 
rural girl attain puberty later than urban ones — how the old 
Aryas knew no such practice as early marriage — how even in 
Bngland and Eussia this practice prevailed, at one time, though 
neither country tropical — how it prevails even now among the 

Esquimaux and how^it does not prevail in several parts of Africa. 
We have seen how the old supposifcion that skincolotir depended 
upon climate has been found to be untrue, and we tbink, we 
have sufficiently shown that the equally old supposition that 
early puberty is the natural result of a hot climate must share 
its fate. 


APPENDS II. 

A SCHEME OF SOCIAL REFORM OH THE 
PRINCIPLE OF SELF-HELP AND 
“ ON THE LINES OF LEAST 
RESISTANCE.” 

• 

• I 

There has been a great deal o£ talk on the subject o£ 
social reform. None can deny that the time for action has 

now arrived. • 

The 1* suit «f the discussion establishes almost a i^erfect 
unanimity as to the necessity of well-organized Social Reform 
Associations. Indeed the strongest argument urged against 
Government interference is that, social reform must come from 
within, and the Hindus must help themselves. 

There is only one gentleman, R. S. Vishwanath Narayen 
Mandlik, who is opposed to the formation of such associations. 
His reason is that the pledges usually taken by the members 
of such associations are seldom kept, and that, therefore, such 
associations generally discredit the cause which they ouglit to 
promote. • 

There is considerable truth in this Ajeotion— and it 
cannot be denied that most Social Reform Associations have 
failed. Lot us see why they have failed. - 

Under the English law, a pledge by a iiiember of an asso- 
ciation to" defer the marriage oT his son and daughter until a 
certain age, is an gigrcemont without consideration, and, tliero- 
fore, void. The pledges taken cannot thug bb enforced — nor of 
course any penalties provided for their breach. The gcutlcmoix 
who take the pledges' are aware of this fact — and the public 
is aware of it. There is of course a considerable lUitiM'encc 
between taking a pledge which can ho legally executed, and 
which cannot be. In the former case, the outside publics cait 
underiatand that the plcdgo-takor is in earnest— -that he has 
made a self-sacrifico; — and that ho moans action. In the lalter 



case^ such presumptions are not possible. Moreover/ as haa 
been admitted almost on all hands^ the pressure brought by the 
family — especially by the ladies of the household — brings 
about the violation of the pledges, and it is clear that this- 
pressure has not much chance of succeeding whep such vio- 
lation carries with it an enforceable jjenalty. - ^ 

The most important question, therefore, is — how to secure 
the fulfilment of pledges — ^for otherwise we would have no end 
oi tall talk — but no examples. None denies the value of 
examples, and none denies their necessity. 

I take it that in every community there at least some 
earnest self-sacrificing men. Ten good men once saved a 
city from the wrath of the Most High— and at least seven 
good men must be found before the scheme I am going to 
sketch can be worked. 

If the seven men however are found — the first question 
which each has to ask himself is — how much of his time and 
how much of his money he can devote to the cause of social 
reform. If the result of this questioning is a substantial 
self-sacrifice, let the association be started — but not otherwise. 

In England corporate action succeeds — because it is well- 
understood that organization means self-sacrifice. Here asso- 
ciations fail, because no one wishes to pay^ the salary of a 
stipendiary Secretary, or the rent of an office, or printing ex- 
penses. The most successful associations in India are those 
which have not only “ a local liabitation and a name’^— but 
f%M-Ume Secretary able to devote all Jiis energy to the 
promotion of their objects. The salary of such a Secretary is 
generally a first-rate investment— for the success of the asso- 
ciation brings to it additional members and liberal donations,, 
and in a short time it becomes self-supporting. One of the 
essential features of my scheme is, therefore, a paid full-time 
Secretary. If one of the seven workers can devote the whole 
of his time to the cause on a small pay — so much the better. 
But a full-time Secretary must be secured any-how. 


The pay of the Secretary being provided for— the next 

thing to do is to select a house— humble and unpretentious— 

for an office. If one of the workers has a commodious dwell- 
ing, he can place one or two of his rooms at the disposal of 

the association— otherwise the workers must contribute the 
rent in addition to the salary of the Secretary. Besides 
these a small ‘fund— say Rs. a month— should be subscribed 
or collected, for the publication of pamphlets and tracts on the 
-subject of social reform. Those who are not prepared to pay 
a Secreflhry, or keep an office, or publish #uch papers regularly , 
need not aftempt* this scheme at all. 

These preliniinaries being settled — let the workers deter- 
mine, in consultation with the wisest in their community or 
•caste, their programme of social reform. This is their look-out 
and they had better be careful to settle a programme likely 
to be carried out ^^on the linos of least resistance, as the 
Hoii'ble Mr. Telang advises. Let them first definitely enun- 
ciate the objects for which they wish to form the association^ 
and agree that none of them will make a profit by tbo 
■association, or divide the assets, and that none of thorn in case 
•of the dissolution of the association, will shirk his responsIbiMty 
for the debts of the association to tho extent •of a fixed sum 
say 10 Es. Usually when associations formed not for pi^ofit but 
for promoting useful objects, are dissolved— their property is 
^conveyed by them to other associations having the like 
objects — and a clause to this eflfect must also bo agreed 
to. Lastly provision should be made for tho keeping and 
•auditing of accouiJts. All these clauses ghomld bo inserted in 
the memorandum of association. * 

« 

Besides this document — the articles of association should 
be drawn up. The memorandum is to contain the conditions on 
which the association is formed— tho articles are to contain 
the regulations which are to govern its existenco. In tho 
articles it should be stated whether the number of the mem- 
bers is to be limited or unlimited — 'What their (pmliliiuUions 
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ease^ sacli presumptions are not possible. Moreover, as lia& 
been admitted almost on all hands, the pressure brought by the 
family — especially by the ladies of the household — ^briugs 
about the violation of the pledges, and it is clear that thi& 
pressure has not much chance of succeeding when such vio- 
lation carries with it an enforceable jjenalty. . ^ 

The most important question, therefore, is — how to secure 
the fulfilment of pledges — ^for otherwise we would have no end 
oi tall talk— but no examples. None denies the value of 
examples, and none d^ies their necessity. ^ " 

I take it that in every community there f?re at least some 
earnest self-sacrificing men. Ten good men once saved a 
city from the wrath of the Most High — and at least seven 
good men must be found before the scheme I am going to 
sketch can be worked. 

If the seven men however are found — the first question 
which each has to ask himself is — how much of his time and 
how much of his money he can devote to the cause of social 
reform. If the result of this questioning is a substantial 
self-sacrifice, let the association be started — but not otherwise. 

In England corporate action succeeds — because it is well- 
understood that organization means self-sacrifice. Here asso- 
ciations fail, because no one wishes to pay^ the salary of a 
stipendiary Secretary, or the rent of an office, or printing ex- 
penses. The most successful associations in India are those 
which have not only a local liabitation and a nanie’^ — but 
IX paid fiUl-tme Secretary able to devote all his energy to the 
promotion their oT:Qects. The salary of such a Secretary is 
generally a first-rate investment — for the success of the asso- 
ciation brings to it additional members and liberal donations,! 
and in a short time it becomes self-supporting. One of the 
essential features of my scheme is, therefore, a paid full-time 
Secretary. If one of the seven workers can devote the whole 
of his time to the cause on a small pay— so much the better. 
But a full-time Secretary must be secured any-how. > 
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Tlie pay o£ the Secretary being provided for — the ne%t 
;hing to do is to select a house — humble and unpretentious— 
:or an oihce. If one of the workers has a commodious dwell- 
ing, he can place one or two of his rooms at the disposal of 
die association— otherwise the wvorkers must contribute the 
tent in addition to the salary of the Secretary. Besides 
these a sanall fund — say Bs. a month — should be subscribed 
or collected, for the publication of pamphlets and tracts on the 
subject: of social reform. Those who are not prepared to pay 
a SecreUkry, or keep an office, or publish ^uch papers regularly, 
need not aftemp^this scheme at all. 

These preliminaries being settled — let the workers deter- 
mine, in consultation with the wisest in their community or 
caste, their programme of social reform. This is their look-out 
and they had bettor he careful to settle a programme likely 
to be carried out on the lines of least resistance/’ as the 
ilon’blo Mr. Telang advises. Lot them first definitely enun- 
ciate the objects for which they wish to form the association, 
and agree that none of them will make a profit by the 
-association, or divide the assets, and that none of them in case 
of the dissolution of the association, will shirk his responsibility 
for the debts of the association to the extent •of a fixed sum 
say 10 Rs. Usually when associations formed not for profit but 
for promoting useful objects, are dissolved— their property is 
•conveyed by them to other associations having the like 
objects — and a clause to this efiect must also bo agreed 
to. Lastly provision should be made for the keeping and 
.auditing of accounts. All these clauses ghomld be inserted in 
the memorandum of association. * . 

Besides this document — the articles of association should 
be drawn up. The memorandum is to contain the conditions on 
which the association is formed— the articles are to contain 
the regulations which are to govern its existence* In the 
articles it should bo stated whether the number of the mem- 
bers is to he limited or unlimited— what their qualifications 







are to be — how they are to be admitted — how they can retire- — 
what rights they will have— how the office-bearers will be 
appointed — how the association will be managed — what laowers 
wnll be vested in -the managing committee — what meetings will 
be convened and wffien— how the proceedings before such meet- 
ings will be conducted — and how branch- associations may bo 
formed. The promoters should use tfie utmost care in drawing 
up the articles regarding the qualifications, admission and retire- 
ment of members. The most prominent feature of this 
scheme is that some pledges and the maximum penalties levi- 
able on their infringment should be agregd tor that the 
agreement should qualify for membership, and that none can 
retire without pajfing the penalty adjudged by the association. 
The association is to be a self-governing body, and a domestic- 
tribunal It will judge in each case of default what amount 
within the maximum penalty should be levied from the de- 
faulter — and so likewise it wfill determine, when a member 
applies-for leave to retire, whether his real motive is or is not 
to violate his compact, and to escape the penalties, and it will 
mete out its punishment accordingly. What these penal clauses- 
are to be is of course left to the collective discretion of those 
wlio covenant to nbide by them. 

But suppose that a member fails to abide^by these clauses, 
and refuses to pay the sum adjudged by the association, how 
then is this sum to be recovered ? I reply that it cannot be 
recovered unless the association is registered under Section 2(> 
of Act VI. of 1SB2, (an Act for the inaorporation, regu- 
lation, and^ winding'^up of Trading Companies and other 
cmociailons.) The heading of Section 26, is ^^Associations- 
not for profit^ —and this Section read with the Sections it 
impliedly refers to lay down that any seven or more persons- 
associated for a lawful purpose, and desirous of promoting any 
useful object,’^ can have all the privileges and obligations 
of a Company. But these persons must first satisfy the Local 
G-overnment that they have a useful object’^ in view, and 
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obtain its license. Witlioiit such license, they cannot get their 
association registered, and it is only when the association is 
registered that the privileges and the obligatioUwS accrue. The 
procedure is not complex. Draw up first your memorandum and 
articles of association. The forms annexed have been approved 
by the Bonib|iy Government The form of the men^orandum 
(excepting the clauses about the objects of the association, and 
the figure limiting the liability of the members in. case of 
dissolution) is the form in use in England, and the clauses 
insertec? in it (except as above) must be«accepted — for without 
such acceptancQi the Government will not issue its license. 
The association however, are free to settle their articles — for 
only the headings of these last were supplied by Government. 
The memorandum and the articles should be printed, and then 
signed by at least 7 persons in the presence of one witness at 
least. They should then be sent to the Secretary to Govern- 
ment, General Department, with a letter praying for a license 
under Section 26 of Act VI, of 1882. In this letter all facts 
tending to prove the bond-fides of the association should be 
stated. When the license is obtained, the memorandum should 
be taken to the Eegistrar of Joint Stock Companies for regis- 
tration.' The Government of India have now /educed the ^fee 
for registration to 50 Rs. and of course this fee must bo paid. 


II. 

m 

For tlie benefit of those who wish to know the wording 
of the Sections alluded to, and also the pripleges and obliga- 
tions of the association, I give below’Hhe folloiving precis. 
Section 26, runs as follows : — * 

ASSOCIATIONS NOT FOR PROFIT ” 


“ Sec. 26. "Where any Association which might be formed 
under this Act as a limited Company proves to the Local 
Q-overnment that it is formed for the purpose of promoting 
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Goramercej, Art^ Science, Charity, or any other useful object, 
and that it is the intention of such Association to apply the pro- 
fits if any, or other income of the Association in promoting its 
objects, and to prohibit the payment of any dividend to its 
members, the Local Grovernment may, by license^ under* the 
hand of one its Secretaries, direct siio^h Association to be regis- 
tered with limited liability without the addition of tb.e word 
JLimited’^ to its name, and such Association may be registered 
accordingly, onSi npon registratio^i shall enjoy all the privileges 
mid he subject to the oUigations by this Act imposed on limited 
Companies; with the exception that none of the provisions of 
this Act, that require a limited Company to use the word 
Limited’’ as any part of its name, or to publish its name, or 
to send a list of its members, directors, or managers to the 
Registrar, shall apply to an Association so registered. 

The license by the Local Government may be granted 
upon such conditions and subject to such regulations as the 
Local Government thinks fit to impose ; and such conditions and 
regulations shall be binding on the Association and may at the 
option of the Local Government be inserted in the memoran- 
dupa and articles of association, or in both or one of such 
documents.”'^ > 

The first question which requires elucidation in this Sec- 
tion is what assocfations may be formed under this Act as 
limited Companies.” The reply is contained in Sections 6 and 
7, the former of which is as follew^s : — ‘ 

‘'Any seven or more persons associated for any lawfud pur- 
pose subscribing their names to a*" memorandum of 

' r 

^ Mf. Justice West said in his Judgment in the celebrated Bakore 
case (P. J. of 1887, p. 169, MaDoliar Ganesh Tambekar and others -ys. 
Lakhmii’am Govindram &c.) ‘'If its (a charitable ..association's) pur- 
^ poses are such as are contemplated by Section 26, of the Indian Joint 
Stock Companies' Act YL of 1882, the Society may get itself consti- 
tuted accordingly under the Act. Otherwise, though the individual 
members may have certain rights and privileges as members of a class, 
or answering to a certain designation, these advantages must be realized 
as against the world at large, through the proprietary or quasi-pro- 
prietary right of some other person or corporation.” 
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association;, and otherwise complying with the requisitions o£ 
this Act in respect of registration, form an incorporated company, 
with or without limited liability/’ Sec. 7 shows that if the 
members agree to pay a fixed sum, say one rupee, in the event 
of the association being wound up, towards the liquidation of 
the debts of thei association, their liability will be limited. 

• The next question is what are the privileges and obli- 
gations of Companies” — for these are also to be the privileges 
and obligations of Social Reform Associations registered under 
the Section. • 

The first gfeat privilege ^is that the agreements of the 
inembers are to be contracts” — that is enforceable covenants, 
for this is the meaning of the term ^ contract’ according to the 
Contract Act. So also the moneys due to the Association by 
the members are recoverable as debts. As in the case of 
^ societies registered under Act XXI. of 1860 — the Association 
is bound to draw up a memorandum of association” and 
its articles of association” (SS. 6 and 37.) It is necessary as 
said before to print the articles, and each subscriber must sign 
them in the presence of one witness at least (S. 39.) The effect 
of this subscription is stated in the following wmrds. ^ 

When registered, they {i, o, the articles^ of association) 
shall bind the Company and the members thereof to the same 
extent as if each member had subscribed lifs name thereto, and 
m if such artieks contained a contract on the part of himself , 
Ms heirSy e^meutorsy and administrators to co^form to all the 
regulations contained in such articles subject to the proimions 

of this Act • © 

• 

All monegs pagahle hij amj member to the mnpuny in pur^ 
suance of the conditmis and regulations of the company^ or any 
of such conditions or regulationsy shall he deemed to he a debt 
due. froni suedh Company 

■f Of S. 9 of Act XXI. of 18(50, winch is not bo coniprchonHivo. 
^f 'Wlicnever, by any bye-law duly made in accordance witli rnlcB ^uul 
regulations of the society, or, if the rules do ixot provide for the nniklug 
, of byo-laws, by any l:)ye-Iaw made at a general meeting of the nioml>crs 
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The second j)rivilege is that in any suit brought by the 
Company against any member to tecover any moneys ^^due 
from such member in his character of member^ it shall be 
sufficient to allege that the defendant is a member of the 
Company and is indebted to the Company in respect of...... 

moneys due whereby a suit has accrued to ^he Company’*’ 
(S.94). - ^ 

The third privilege is that conferred by Section 41, under 
which the association shall......... be a bodj^ corporate by the 

name contained in the memorandum of associatioc:, capable 
forthwith of exercising all the functions of an incorporated 
Company, and having perpetual succession and a common seal.” 
Its contracts with strangers are to be written or oral, unless any 
law requires any of them to be in writing, when of course they 
ought to be in writing (S. 67.) All its contracts shall be 
effectual in law,” and shall be binding upon the association” ^ 
and their successors, and all other parties thereto, their heirs, 
executors or administrators, as the case may be.” (S. 67.) 

The fourth privilege is that until the contrary is pro- 
ved, every general meeting of the Company or meeting of 
directors or managers in respect of the proceedings of which 
minutes have been made, shall be deemed to have been duly 
held and convened, ‘and all resolutions passed"^* thereat or pro- 
ceedings had, to have been duly passed and had, and all 
appointments of directors, managers or liquidators shall be 
deemed to be valid, and all acts done by such directors, mana- 
gers, or liquidators^, shall be valid, notwitbsthnding any defect 
that may afterwards/^ be discovered in their appointments or 
qualifications.” (S. 92.) / * 

of the society convened for the purpose (for the., making of which the 
concurrent votes of three- fifths of the members present at such meeting 
shall be necessary,) any pecuniary penalty' is imposed for the breach of 
any rule or bye-law of the society, such penalty, when accrued, may 
be recovered in any Court having jurisdiction where the defendant shall 
reside, or the society shall be situate, as the governinp: body thereof 
shall deem expedient.’^ o o 



The fifth privilege is that the certificate of the incorpo- 
ration of the association given by the Registrar, “is conclusive 
evidence that all requisitions of this Act in respect of regis- 
tration have been complied "with.” (S. 41.) 

The si:sth privilege is that the register of members kept 
by the assogiiTtion is “ jj^rima facie evidence of any matters 
by this ‘Act directed or authorized to be inserted therein.” 
(S, 60.) 

Tl^e seventh is that the minutes of the resolutions and 
proceedings of its general meetings antf of its managing com- 
mittee, “ if purfiorting to be ^gned by the Chairman of the 
meeting at which such resolutions were passed or i^roccedings 
had, or by the Chairman of the next succeeding meeting, shall 
be received as evidence in all legal proceedings.” (S. 92.) 

Lastly, the association has the privilege of modifying its 
articles. The regulations in the articles may bo altered in ge- 
neral meeting (of which notice specifying the intention to propose 
a “ special resolution ” has boon duly given) by passing such 
‘‘ special resolution, i. e. a resolution passed by a majority of 
not less than three-fourths of such members entitled to vote as 
may be present in person or by proxy (in cases where by*the 
regulations proxies are allowed,) and confirnied by a majority 
of such member^ entitled to vote as may tjp present in person 
or by proxy, at a subsequent general meeting of which notice 
has been duly given, and held at an interval of not less than 
14 days nor more than one rflonth from the date of the meet- 
ing at which such resolution was first passed. A poll may be 
demanded, and in computing the majqrify when a poll is 
demanded, reference shall be had to tho number dfi votes to 
which each , member is entitled by tho regulations of the 
Association. A printed copy of tho special resolution would 
have to bo forwarded to the Registrar within 15 days from the* 
date of its confirmation (SS. 70,77,79.) 

“ Any regulations so made by special resolution shall be 
deemed to bo regulations of the Company (or Association) of 
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tlie same validity as i£ they had been originally contained in 
the articles of association, and shall be subject in like manner 
to be altered or modified by any subsequent special resolution/’ 
(S. 76.) 

We now come to the obligations of the ^lissociation. 

(T • 

These are : — ^ 

(1.) To forward a copy of the memorandum of association, 
having annexed thereto the articles of association to every 
member, payment of such sum not exceed'- 

ing one rupee as may be prescribed by the Association (S. 42.) 

(2.) To keep a register of members in which the fol- 
lowing particulars shall be entered : — 

(a,) The names and addresses and the occupations, if 
any, of the members of the association. 

(5.) The date at which the name of any person was 
entered in the register as a member. 

(d.) The date at which any member ceased to be a mem- 
ber., (S. 47.) 

c ' ■ 

(3.) At the registered office of the association, to keep the 
register of members^^^ to the inspection of any member 

gratis, and to the inspection of any other person on the jpay- 
ment of one rupee, or such less sum as the association may 
prescribe, for each inspection/’ "^The inspection to be allowed 
duiing business hours,” but subject to such reasonable res- 
trictions as the association in general meeting may impose, 
so that not less than 2 hours in each day be appointed for 
inspection/’ The association, however, may upon giving notice 
by advertisement in some newspaper circulating in the district 
in which its registered office is situate, and in the local official 
Gazette, close the register of members for any time or times 

not exceeding in the whole 30 days in each year. (SS. 
65,56.) 
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(4,) To grant copies of the register or any part thereof, 
“' on payment of two annas for every hundred words required 
to be copied.” (S. 55.) 

(5.) To be subject to the process of “ the principal 
. court of original civil jurisdiction in the district or place in 

w'hich the registered officfb is situate,” in all matters 

affecting the rectification of the register of members. The 
Civil Court will only exercise its jurisdiction if an application 
is mad« to it by the aggrieved person^ and such application 
may be rffade “ if the name of any person is fraudulently or 
without sufficient cause entered in, or omitted from, the register 

of members or if default is made, or unnecessary 

delay takes place, in entering on the register the fact of any 
person having ceased to bo a member. ’ (S. 58.) 

(6.) To be liable to contribute to the asisots under certain 
conditions. The liability of the members of the Association 
may be limited to such amount as the members may respectively 
undertake by the memorandum of association to contribute to 
the assets of the Association in the event of its being wound 
up (S. 7.) But no past member shall be liable to contriJ)uto 
to the assets if he has ceased to be a member* for a period of 
one year or upwards prior to the commencement of the wind- 
ing up, or unless it appears to the Court that the existing 
members are unable to satisfy the contributions required to be 
made by them in pursuance »of the Act. No past member 
shall be liable to^contribute in respect of any debt or liability 
of the Association contracted after the thir® at which he ceased 
to be a member (S. 61.) 

(7.) To keep a registered office and to give notice of its 

situation to the Bogistrar (Sec, 63.) 

(8.) To be bound by contracts entered into according to. 
law by “ any person acting under the express or implied au- 
thority” of the Association. (Sec. 67.) 
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(9.) To convene a general meeting of the Association 
•within six months after the memorandum of association is 
registered (S. 7r5,) and ^^^once at least every year’’ (S. 74.) 

(10.) To make out and file with the Registrar within 
twelve months after registration, and once at^ least in every 
year afterwards, a balance-sheet confaining a summary ofr the 
property and liabilities of the Association, after it is audited 
and laid before the general meeting. (S. 74.) 

' iT. 

(11.) To have the accounts examined and the correctness 
*of the balance-sheet certified hjT one or more ^'auditor or audi- 
tors “ once at least every yaar” (S, 74.) 

(12.) To produce books and documents before, and to 
rsubmit to an examination into its affairs by, a government in- 
spector, Such an inspector can only be appointed upon the 
apiffication of not less than one-fifth of the whole number of 
memhers, supported by such evidence as the Local Grovernment 
may require for the purpose of showing that the applicants 
have good reason for requiring such investigation to be made, 
and that they are not actuated by malicious motives in in- 
stituting the same (SS, 83, 84.) 

(13.) To causiO minutes of all resolutions and proceedings 
of general meetings and of the managers of the Association 
to be duly entered in books to be provided for the purpose, 
(S. 92.) V' 

It will thus fee seen that an association formed under S. 26, 
of Aet^ VT. of 1882, enjoys several imi)ortant advantages— 
while the duties imposed on it are either" such as are usually 
discharged or such as ensure the regular conduct of business. 


The Hindu Social Reform Association in Sind at first ap- 
plied for the amendment of Act XXI. of 1860 — and ■on their 
memorial the following resolution was passed, 

“ HINDU. SOCIAI 4 EEFOHM ASSOCIATION 
• • IN SIND.” 


. No. 3765. ^ 

• . General Department. 

f t 

Bomba 1/ Castle, %Zrd October 18SG. 

Ijetter from the Officiating' Secretary to the Government 
of India, Home Department, Public. No. 1628. dated 8th 
October ; — 

“ I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of j'onr letter 
No. 372, dated the 29th January 1886, forwarding a memoran- 
dum from the Commissioner in. Sind with a memorial to the 
address of His Excellency the Viceroy from the ‘ Hindu Social 
Reform Association, Sind,’ in which the association prays for 
the amendment of Act XXI. of 1880 (an Act for the Regwtra- 
tion of Literary, Scientific and Charitable ‘Societies) so as to 
place that body on the same footing as ^charitable and other 
associations under the Act. For this purpose tho memorialist's 
are advised that it will bo only necessary to amend the pream- 
ble and Section 20 of the Act by the addition of the words 
* social reform.’ ^ The objects the memorialists have in view 
arc stated to be ‘to put an end in their.£Oiflmunity to the early 
mari’iagc and early widowhood of girls, and at lihe'siuiio t ime f.<i 
do away with the ruinous marriage cxpoirscs now incurred, by 
fathers of female children.’ 

“2, In reply I am to say that, on a recent cxumiuatioii 
of the provisions of Act XXL of 1860, it was found tliat they 
wore defective in many respects, and that if tho Act is to bo 
amended it will probably rotpiirc to bo thoroughly e-xiiniiiu tl 
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and extensively altered. Por such an extensive revision the 
present time is not opportune. I am, however, to point out that 
a more convenient mode of incorporating public bodies has since 
been provided by Section 26 of the Indian Companies Act YI. 
of 1882, and that numerous clubs and other societies formed 
for objects not unlike those contemplated by tbe Hindu Social 
Reform Association of Sind have been incorporated mider- the 
corresponding section of the English Companies Act. I am 
accordingly to suggest for the consideration of His Excellency 
the Governor of Bombay in Council whether the provisions of 
of the Indian Companies Act YJ. of 1882 mjght not be inade 
available in the present case, the necessity for the amendment 
of Act XXI. of 1860 being thus avoided.” 

Resolution.— Copy of the letter from the Government of 
India should be forwarded to the Commissioner in Sind, with 
reference to his memorandum Xo. 13, dated 7th January last, 
for communication to the Hindu Social Reform Association in 
Sind, and with a request that the views of the Association may 
be obtained on the suggestion made by the Government of 
India and reported to Government. 

J. De. C. Atkins, 
Under Secretary to Government.” 

On examining Act. YI. of 1882, the Association agreed 
with the Governmefit of India that this enSctment provided 
“ a more convenient mode of incorporating public bodies,” and 
acted accordingly. r 

The following memorandum and articles bore 230 signatui’es^ 
mostly of heads ofc families, when sent to Government. Many 
more signatures will Be given if the workers do their duty. 

MEMORANDUM OF ASSOCIATION. 

1. The name of the Association is “ The Hindu Social 
Reform Association.” 

2. The Registered office of the Association will be situate 
in Hyderabad Sind. 
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3. The objects for which the Association is established 

are : — . • 

(1.) The prevention of premature marriages. 

(2.) The reduction of marriage expenses, 

(8.) The promotion tf female education, and the improve- 
ment of*the status of -woman. 

(4.) The doing all such other lawful things as are^ 
incidental or conducive to the attainment; of the above objects. 

4. jftie interne and propejrty of the Association whenceso- 
ever derived shall be applied solely towards the promotion of 
the objects of the Association as set forth in this Memorandum 
of Association, and no portion thereof shall be paid or trans- 
ferred directly or indirectly by w'ay of dividend, bonus, or 
otherwise howsoever, by way of profit to the members of the 
Association. 

Provided that nothing herein shall prevent the payment* 
in good faith, of remuneration to any officers or servants of the 
Association or to any member of the Association or other person, 
in return for any services actually rendered to the Associatign, 

5. If any member of the Association pays or receives any 
dividend, bonus,^ or other profit in contravention of the terms 
of the 4th paragraph of this Memorandum, his liability shall be 
unlimited. 

6. tlvery member of this Association undertakes to con- 
tribute to the assets of the Association, in the eVent of the same 
being wound up during the time that he’is a member, or withiii 
ohe J'ear afterwards, for payment of the debts and liabilities of 
the Association contracted before the term at which he ceases 
to be a member, and of the costs, charges and expenses of wind- ^ 
ing up the same, and for the adjustment of the rights of the 
contributories amongst themselves, such amount as may bo 
required not exceeding Rs. 10 or, in case of his liability becom- 
ing unlimited, such other amount as may bo required in 
pursuance of the last prcccdin g paragraph of this Memorandum. 

lU 
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7. If> Tipoii ■tte winding np or dissolution of the Associa- 
tion there remains, after the satisfaction of all its debts and 
liabilities, any property whatsoever, the same shall not be paid 
to or distributed among the members of the Association, but 
shall be given or transferred to some other institution or ins- 
titutions having objects similar to the<'objects of the Association, 
to be determined by the members of the Association at or 
before the time of dissolution, or in default thereof by such 
court as may have or Require jurisdiction in the matter,-, 

8. True accounts shall be kept of the„snms"‘of money 
received and expended by the Association, and the matters in 
respect of which such receipts and expenditure take place and 
of the property, credits and liabilities of the Association, and 
subject to any reasonable restrictions as to the time and manner 
of inspecting the same that may be imposed in accordance with 
the regulations of the Association for the time being, shall be 
open to the inspection of the members. Once at least every 
year the accounts of the Association shall be examined, and the 
correctness oi the balance-sheet ascertained by one or more pro- 
perly qualified Auditor or Auditors. 

"VYe, the seVeral persons whose names and addresses are 
subscribed, are desirous of being formed into an Association in 
pursuance of this Memorandum of Association. 

ITameS; addresses and descriptions of subscribers. 

■ , r ' 


AETICLBS OP ASSOCIATION. 


L For the purposes of registration, the number of the 
memhers of the Association is declared to be unlimited. 

2. These articles shall be construed with reference to the 
provisions of the Companies Act VI. of 1882, and terms used 
in these articles shall be taken as having the same respective 
meanings as they have when used in that Act. 
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3. The Association is established for the piu'poses ex- 
pressed in the Memorandum of Association, 

4. There shall be four divisions of members/-^' 

Qiialificationg of Members. 

The first* division «hall consist of those persons who 
agree 

(1.) Not to marry their sons, or any other male relations 
under ^heir control or guardianship, below the age of 16, and 
in each efse of breach by them hereafter of such agreement, 
to i)ay to the Association a sum of Es. 500 or any less sum 
adjudged by the division after giving such persons an oppor- 
tunity of being heard in their defence. 

(2.) Not to take from the family of any bride whom any 
of their sons or such other relation shall marry, any marriage 
or other presents in excess of any scale ^that may belaid down 
by the first division of members and, in each case of breach 
by them hereafter of such agreement, to pay to the Association 
a sum not exceeding double the excess which may be adjudged 
by the division after giving such opportunity as aforesaid. ^ 

(3,) To educate all their female children to the best of 
their ability and^in case of their failure to teach them or to 
have them taught at least reading and writing and simple 
arithmetic, to pay to the Association a sum not exceeding 
Es. 50 which may bo adjiidgW after giving such opportunity 
as aforesaid. , 

(4.) To pay a subscription of not lesf than 2 at^nas month- 
ly, or 1 rupee a year in advance. 

The second division shall consist of those persons who 
agree to all the above clauses except the second, 

III small, castes it will not do to have more than one ov two divi- 
tlio division of pledge-takers and at the most honorary 
inoniborH. Even under those artlelos it is quite within the power of 
til 0 lirsij division to have no other members at all. ( Ff do articles b 
and 9.) 
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The third division shall consist of those persons who 
merely sympathize with the objects of the Association and 
agree to pay an annual subscription of not less than Es. 6 or 
a monthly subscription of not less than 8 annas. 

The fourth division shall consistr^of HonorS,ry Members 
elected on account of their liberality towards the Association, 
or for eminent services to the cause of social reform or female 
education. No Honorary Member shall be bound by the 
Memorandum of Association or these articles. ^ 

None but Hindus of Sind are eligible for tbe first three 
divisions, but this limitation does not apply to the fourth 
division. Members of the first two divisions may become 
life-members on payment of Rs. 50, and members of the third 
division may become life-members on payment of Es. 200, and 
such life-members will not thereafter be liable to pay any 
subscription, 

5. All who subscribe these articles of association shall 

Admission of Members, deemed to have agreed to be mem- 

bers ox the first division. All, who, 
after the registration of these articles, are allowed by the 
Managing Oommittee^to sign their names in the Register of 
members of the first, second or third division shall be deem- 
ed to have agreed to become members of these divisions 
respectively. Honorary Members^can only be elected at a 
General Meeting. 

6. Any -member ol the first or second division can retire 

Eetirement of Members. paydent to the Asso- 

ciation of Es. 500, or any lesser sum 
that may, after an opportunity has been given him of being 
heard, be adjudged by the division of which he is a member 
Any member of the third division can retire at any time after 
payment of any arrears of subscriptions due. 

An Honorary Member may retire at any time. 
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7. Every mem'ber shall have the right to use the Asso- 
ciation’s property in common with 
other members, and to receive> free ot 
charge, such of the publications of the Association as the 
Association may, determine to distribute gratis among the 
memljers., * * 


8. The General body shall elect one of their members as 
^ Honorary Secretary, and it may ap- 

beare?? Secretary as Treasurer or 
* elect any other member as Treasurer. 
The General body shall also elect an Auditor or Auditors for 
the ensuing year. 


The Managing Committee shall, subject to the approval 
of the General body, appoint a Stipendiary Secretary who 
shall work under the control of the Honorary Secretary, and 
it shall appoint, subject to the approval of the same body, such 
other persons as may be necessary to carry out the objects of 
the Association. 


Management 

Association. 


of the 


9. The subscribers to the Memorandum of Associatiolx 
shall determine who and how many 
shall be members of^the first Manag- 
ing Committee, pnovided that, until 
the Managing Committee is appointed, the said subscribers 
shall be deemed to be such ComSiittee. 

Every Managing; Committee shall hold office for one year, 
but the members shall be re-eligible. * 


Every subsequent Managing Committee after the first, 
shall be elected at the Annual General Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation out of the members of the first two divisions, and shall 
consist of as many members as the Association may think fit. 

10. The business of the Association shall bo managed by 
the Managing Committee for the time being under the control 
of the Association. 
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Tlie Committee shall carry out all resolutions passed at 

Powers of the Manag- any General Meeting of the Asso- 
ing Committee. , ciation or any meeting of a division. 

11. A General Meeting of the Members §liall be held 
about every^ Ohristma^^ in every year, 
^Meetings, Proceedings purpose of receiving, discussing 

and approving the report of the Com- 
mittee, electing a Committee, Honorary Secretary, Treasurer, 
and Auditor, for the ensuing year and also for electing Hono- 
rary Members, and transacting tbe general business of the 
Association. At General Meetings only those who are members 
of the Association and who have paid up all money due from 
them to the Association shall be allowed to vote or, except by 
permission of the Chairman, to address the Meeting. 

Votes may be given by proxy at General, Divisional, or-- 
-Committee Meetings, provided that the proxy is a member and 
has been appointed in writing. The Committee or any 7 
members of the Association shall have power, through the 
Honorary Secretary, and in his absence through the Stipen. 
dfary Secretary, to conyene a Special General Meeting or a 
meeting of a division. 

The Managing Committee shall meet as^ often as it likes 
and may be specially convened by tbe Honorary Secretary and 
in his absence by the Stipendiary Secretary. 

No business shall be transacted at any General or Divi- 
sional Meeting or at any Committee Meeting, unless a quorum 
of members is present. 

In the case of General Meetings such quorum shall consist 
of not less than one-third of all the members of the Associa- 
tion, and in the case of Divisional or Committee Meetings of 
not less than one-half the members of the Division or the 
Committee, as the case may be; provided that- no meeting can 
he held for the purpose of prescribing a scale of marriage and 
other presents unless three-fourths of the Eegistered members 
of the first division are present and no such scale can be laid 
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down unless it is approved by a majority of three-fourths of 
tho members present. 

If there is no quorum, the meeting shall bo adjourned and 
fresh notice of the adjourned meeting shall be given to all 
who were alJsent. At such adjourned meeting the business 
specified in the notice of the first meeting, but no other, shall 
be transacted even though there is no quorum. 

The Managing Committee shall choose its own Chairman, 
and evepy Greneral or Divisional Meeting,shall choose its own 
Chairman* 

Every Chairman shall have a second or casting vote in 
case of equality of votes. 


Accounts, Audit &c. 


12. The accounts of the A ssociation’s income and disburse- 
ments shall be kept by the Stipen- 
diary Secretary, under the control and 

supervision of the Honorary Secretary and the Managing 
Committee, and shall be audited at least once a year. 

13. The Committee shall have power of calling public 
meetings at such times and places as they may approve, for 
the promotion of the interests of the Association, and *to 
invite tho co-operation of any suitable persons, but such meet- 
ings shall have no, xrower over tho regulations or proceedings 
or funds of tho Association. 

14. The Committee shall have also the power to connect 
with tffis Association any Association 
formed for the purpose of carrying 

the same objects into effect, and to give pficuniary or other aid 
to such Associations, although the funds raised by 'the latter 
may be devoted to local efforts, and bo under separate control. 

15. Tho Association may sue and be sued in the name of 
its Honorary Secretary, and in the 
absence of such Secretary in tho name 

of its Stipendiary Secretary. 

Hames, addresses and descriptions of subscribers. 


Affiliation. 


Suita. 



association on similar lines has been formed at Ahmedabad. lbs 
distinctive features will appear from the following extracts — the firsts 
(A) from the Memorandum, and the second (B) from the Articles : — 

A. The objects' for which the Association is established are : — 

(1!,) The prevention of premature marriages, specially by taking 

legally enforceable pledges from parents and guardians^ and by perstiad-* 
ing castes and sub-castes which can dine together to allow^ intermarijiage, 

(2:.) The improvement of the status of woman, specially by dis- 
couraging Asura marriages, and male bigan>y, in castes which practise 
either. 

(3.) The doing all ssich other lawful things as are inciSenbal or 
conducive to the attainment of the above objects. ^ 

B, 4. There shall be three divisions of members, consisting res- 

pectively of persons who agree to adopt any of the 
Qualifications of ntembers. t ‘i. r. -it 

following three limits of marriageable age, 

(1) 18 for boys and l4 for girls ; (^) 16 for boys and 1*2 for girls ; (3) 16 

for boys and 10 for girls. 

Every one of such persons must further agree not to marry his sons 
or daughters, or any other male or female relations under his control or'" 
guardianship, respectively, below the limit of age adopted by him, and 
ill each case of breach by him, hereafter, of such agreement to pay to the 
Association a sum of Bs. 200, or any leas sum adjudged by bis division 
(or by any committee to which this power of adjudication may be, 
generally or specially, delegated by bis division, or by the Association 
on behalf of all the^ divisions) after giving him an opportunity ’ of being 
heard in hivS defen'ce. 

The minimum subscription payable by each member is eight annas 
a year. 

Donors of Rs. 25 need pay no subscidptioit. 

Honorary Members may only- be elected on account of their 
liberality towards the Association, or for eminent services to the cause 
of social ref orm or female education. No Honorary Member shall be 
bound by the Memorandum of Association or these Articles. 

5. All who sign the following' printed form in duplicate shall be 
deemed members respectively of the divisions chosen by them, and shall 
be registered as such by the Secretary under the control of the Managing 
Gommitfcee. The Secretary, under the control of the said Committee, 
may for recorded reasons forego the subscription in any case. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ -Fb'RM.' 

I...... of caste living at ... .. after understanding the Memo* 

raiidam and Articles of the Gujarat Hindu Social Reform- Association 
hereby agree to- become a member of the DiVision. 

Honorary Members' can only be elected at a General Meeting. 

" ' ' ' ■ ■■ ' 
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APPENDIX III. 



THE INDIAN LAW REGAEDING THE 
SBEMJCTION OP GIRLS— A CRYING 
, . •* INEQUALITY. 

I bave read the English Oriminal Law Amendment Act. 

<1% 

and I asfePthe Government most earnestly to contrast its pro- 
visions with those in our PenarCode on this subject. I put them 


hei’e side by side. 

How girU are protected hy the 
Indian Penal Code» 

1. A husband having in- 
tercourse with his wife who is 
wider ten years of age, tm th or 
without her consentf is punish- 
able with transportation for 
life. (Sea 376.) 

■ ■ » 

2. A hijsband having in- 
tercourse with his wife who is 
ten years old, with or without 
her consent, is not punishable 
at all. The law in the most 
explicit language declares that 
this is not rape. (Sec. 375.) 

3. Any person other than 
a husband, having intercoxxrse 
with a girl who is ten years 
old, loith her consent, is not 
punishable. 

18 


Sow they are protected by 
the English Crminal Law 
Amendment Act, 

1. He is punishable with 
penal servitude for life. 

t : 

Ee is pifnishablo with penal 
seroUude for life, 

■ ■ 

\ 


Ee is punishable with penal 
servitude for life. 
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4. A girl tinder twelve 
vears of age is not competent 
to consent to the commission 
of any ojSence upon her, or in 
respect of ^her, except that of 
rape or seduction. (Secs. 90 
and 375.) 


Any one having intercourse 
with a girl under thirteen 
years of age, with or with- 
out her consentyis punish- 
able with pefial servitude 
r:, for life. ^ « 

«- ' 

Any one having intercourse 
with a girl over thirteen and 
under sixteen years gf age, with 
or without JieTr consent^ is pu- 
nishable with ten years’ rigo- 
rous imprisonment. 


Let the public, and the authorities, look upon this picture 
and upon that. Oan there be any justification for such glaring 
divergencies and inequalities ? In three out of these four cases/ 
what is an .ofience in England — an ofience punishable with 
penal servitude for life — is not an ofienoe in India. The ques- 
tion affects not only ns Natives, but Englishmen also. It is 
the Penal^Oode that governs them here, and not the Criminal 
Lfc.w Amendment Act. An English girl, ten years old, has 
not in India th"at protection which her sister under sixteen 
■enjoys in England. Can there be a better reason for the reform 
of the law ? And does not this show that it is the interest of 
every publicist, Anglo-Indian and Native, to protest against 
this shameful inequality X ^ i 

As the public may wish to have the ijpsissima verda oi our 
code, L quote those portions of it which relate to our subject. 


We are first warned in Sec. 90, that consent is not 

such a consent as is intended by any Section of this code 

if the consent is given by a person who, from unsoundness of 
mind or intoxication, is unable to understand the nature and 
consequences of that to which he gives his consent; or, unless 
the Gonirary appears f rom the context, if the consent is given hy 
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a person who is under twelve years of age*^ Let us now turn to 
the context of Section 375 “ A man is said to commit ‘ rape’ 

who, except in the case hereinafter excepted, has sexual inter- 
course with a woman under circumstances falling under any of 
the five following descriptions 

^ Firstly.-S-Against h* will. 

Secondly. — Without her consent. 



Fittlily. — With or without her con’Sent when she is under 
ten years of agos , 

Exception, — Sexual intercourse by a man with his own 
wife, the wife not being under ten years of age, is not rape.” 

This Section, therefore, lays down that if a girl is under 
ten her consent to her seduction is immaterialj while without 
V this Section, Section 90 would make such consent immaterial 
in the case of a girl under twelve. Section 375, therefore, 
is contrary to Section 90, and so, it has been construed by that 
eminent commentator, IVIr. Mayne, 

Now, mark the absurdities :—'nVhoever intentionally 
uses force to any person, without that person’s eonseni, in o?der 
to the committing of an ofience, or intending by the use of such 
force to cause, oi’ knowing it to be likely „that by the use of 
such force ho will cause injury, fear, or annoyance to the per- 
son to whom the force is used, is said to ‘ use criminal force ’ 
to that other' and is punishable with three months’ imprison- 
ment. (Sec. 350,and 352.) 

W^hoovor assaults or uses cfinun^l^ J'ovcc to .pny woman, 
intending to outrage, or knowing it to be likely that* he will 
thereby outrage her modesty, shall be punished with imprison- 
ment of either description ( rigorous or simple), which may 
extend to two years, or with fine, or with both. ” (See. 354.) 

JTie maximum punishment for rape is ten years’ impri- 
somneut ( Sec. 373) or ton years’ transportation (Sec. 59). 'I’o 
such a serious offonce, a girl ten years old is supposed capable 
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of consenting, but not to petty criminal force or an indecent 
assault. If sbe consent to tbe latter, the law nevertheless ri- 
gorously enjoins that her consent is not a valid consent, and 
that the offence committed against her is in spite of it an offence . 
But if she consent to sexual intercourse — why, thatt^ consent is 
valid. The difference between her hr.sband and any other per- 
son is simply this, that while the former is safe, whether she 
consents or not, the latter is not safe, unless she consents or is 
willing. But in the case of criminal force or an |ndecent 
assaualt, oven a girl nffder twelve, and not merely a ;ttirl under 
ten, is supposed incomimtent to give a valid consent. Is not 
this a most unjustifiable anomaly? Surely rape is a more 
heinous crime than criminal force or an attempt to outrage the 
modesty of a girl. Why, then, this pernicious distinction ? 
Notice that the Penal Code holds out an indemnity, not only 
to the husband, but to others. The exception in favour of a 
husband is to a rule which is itself an exception to the general 
law laid down in Sec. 90. That general law prohibits us from 
taking a single ornament off a girl’s person, even with her con* 
sent, if she is under twelve (Sec. 378). That general law 
prohibits us from conveying a girl of this age beyond the limits- 
of British Indili, even if she consents. That general law 
punishes the least touch of her garments, the least contact ■with 
her person as crim'inal force, oven if she consents (Secs. 349, 
350 and 352). But the exception to this general law lays down 
that a girl, not under ten, is grmo to any one for sexual intor- 
course if she consents, and a further exception to this exception 
lays down that shd is^gamo to her husband, oven if she docs not 
consent, Ps not this, then, fearful and shamoful? I challenge 
any one to come forward to defend it. The truth is that at the 
time the Penal Code was framed, the English law was in a moat 
unsatisfactory state. The English jurists held that mere physical 
consent was sufficient, that even though the woman was an idiot 
still if she consented from mere animal instinct, the offence of 
rape was not committed (Reg. rs. Fletcher). The Indian law 
•was an advance upon this barbarous principle. It protected 
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•idiots, aad evea intoxicated women, from violation, but, curious- 
ly enough, while it placed girls and boys not twelve years old 
on the same footing as idiots and intoxicated persons in all 
other respects, so far as competeircy to consent was concerned » 
it allowed ttie former to be violated with impunity. The Eng- 
lish law treatisd consent, as a very simple fact, and held that 
“ tile consent even of a child under ten years of age to what 
■otherwise would be an indecent assault, prevented the act being 
indictable” (Reg. t'S. Johnson). Our Indian legislators were 
of a di&rent opinion. They thought a'»child under ten was not 
•competent to consent to such an act, and so they ruled it, but 
they were not prepared to make a greater advance upon the 
- English law. Now that the English law itself has made a far 
more momentous advance than our Indian legislators ever 
dreamt of, it is time, I submit, for us to bring our code in 
harmony with tlic exigencies of society and the greater perfec- 
'ition of the English law. I am sure Lord Macaulay and his 
co-adjutors would be the first to move an amendment of Sec. 37-5, 
were they now living. I am sure they would now concede that 
they had stopped too short — that they had been content with 
making a very small improvement in the English law so far as 
•children were concerned, though they had pi-avided a thousand 
times better safeguards for unsound persons than any to be found 
in that law. Lef the present Legal Membes do the work left un- 
done by them. Let him recognize the fact that a girl under 
12 in India is really and triply as unable “ to understand tho 
•nature and consquences” of seduction as a girl under 16 has been 
by law declarod*to be i!i England. Loli him recognize the 
injustice of allowing her to give away hot most pre45ious posses- 
sion— a possession dearer to her than riches , or any earthly 
thing. The law punishes the thief of her jewels, even if sho 
consent to the theft, but it lets go scot-free the thief of that 
priceless jewel of woman, her chastity, her honour, if she is just 
teir years old, and consents to the deprivation. Does sho under- 
stand the nature and consequenoes of this larceny better than 
•that of the former? Has she more education than au Englisk 
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girl of fifteen? If not, then why, in HeaYen's name, should this- 
absurd ungodly distinction disgrace our Penal Code any longer ? 
We do not ask for special legislation. We simply confine 
ourselYes to a most temperate, a most reasonable demand. We 
want the exception and the further exception to the exception 
in Sec. 375 to be done away withe We wahtono more for 
the present ; and Heaven forbid that we should have bccaSon 
to ask for more at any future time ! 

. Ill 

Our Legislature lays down r— You shall not take or entice 
any boy under 14 years, or any girl under 16 years, out of the 
keeping of his or her lawful guardian, without such guardian’s 
consent” no matter whether the boy or the girl consents or not 
(Sec. 361). -Why this distinction ? If so far as kidnapping is 
concerned, a girl is not supposed to be able to take care of herself ^ 
before she is sixteen, while a })oy is held to be so able when he 
is fourteen, why should the former be supposed capable of con- 
senting at the age of 10 to an act which means her physical 
prostration and the ruin of her frame, while the latter is com- 
pletely protected ? May I ask if girls require less protection 
than boys ? Who can doubt that they require one thousand 
times more protection ? Nay, even the Legislature admits this 
in the case of kidnafiping. I confess, I cannot for the life of 
me understand why a girl should be supposed thoroughly 
competent at the age of ten to^ispose of her most valuable 
possesstion, while a boy under 12 is cousidered completely in*- 
capable of giving any v^lid consent to the transfer even of his- 
jacket, or his boots, or his drawers. Will the Q-ovemment 
redress this crying inequality ? Why should there be an ex- 
ception in the case of girls ? Is it because they come to 
maturity earlier than boys? If so, then why raise the 
age of consent in their case to 16, and that of boy only to 14 so 
far as kidnapping is concerned ? Besides, does any^ Indian girl 
reach maturity at ten ? With respect to ofiences upon girls,” 
says Mr. Mayne, the Legislature seems to assume that they 
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come to maturity two years earlier here than in Europe.” Let 
the age of consent, therefore, be fixed if you like at two years 
earlier’ than in England. A.ccording to Dr. CheverSj females 
in India begin to menstruate after the twelfth year, or' at the 

beginning oj the thirteenth Menstruation at ten years is 

very uncommpn”, and probably does not occur in more than one 
or two instances out of a hundred females. It is equally rare 
that it should be delayed beyond the thirteenth year (p, 461 
of Chevers’ Medical Jurisprudence for India). “Perhaps in 
this counta-y,” says Taylor, talking of England “the most fre- 
quent age for’ the commerrcement of menstruation may be taken 
at 15 years. It is liable to be accelerated in its appearance by 
certain moral and physical conditions under which a female 
may be placed.” The value of the revelations made by the 
Pall Mall Gazette consists in proving conclusively that girls 
even at the age of 15 do not understand the consequences of 
seduction. Here in India, it may be said with as great positive- 
ness, that the child-wives under 12 hai’dly understand the con- 
sequences of sexual intercourse at such tender age. “ Before 
the 14th i\.ugust,” it has been said “ it is a crime to shoot 
grouse, lost an immature bird should not yet have a fair chance 
to fly. The sportsman, who •svishes to follow the partridge 
through the stubbles, must wait till September 1, and the close 
time for pheasanfs is still later. Admitting that women are as 
fair game as grouse and partridges, why not let us have a close 
time for bipeds in petticoats well as as for bipeds in feathers ? 

......Fish out of season are not fit to be eaten 

• The law 

ought at least* to be as strict about a live* child as about a dead 
salmon.” ’ 

Our Penal Code in this matter was based more or less on the 
English law. The amendment proposed will be welcomed by 
the whole of India. No one dare come forward and say that 
girls should bo allowed to be outraged when under twelve. Such 
a brutal act would undoubtedly be an outrage, a violation ; and 
yet tho law does not punish it. It may be said, no gross cases 
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have been brought to our notice of such outrages. But how 
can they be ? There is no Pall Mali Oa%eite atnong our ver- 
nacular papers. Instances, Kowever, are not wanting** But I 
say if one single instance can take place of such an outrage 
under the present law, the law ought to be amended. There 
may be only 12 murders committed fn a province during the 
year — there may be only one case of rape — there may be no 
case of an unnatural offence— and yet the law provides punish- 
ments for all these. Does it not ? Why, then, should leave 
girls under 12 unprotected ? 


APPENDIX lY. 

SOCIAL REFORM IN RAJPUTANA. 


Early in March last was held at Aj mere a meeting of 
Sar^ars, Officials and Charans from all parts of Rajputana, for 
the purpose of adopting some rules for regulating the expendi- 
ture on marriage and funex’al ceremonies among the Rajputs. 
It seems that Colondi C. K. M. Walter, Agent to the Grovernor- 
General for Rajputana, has been interesting himself very active- 
ly in the cause of social reformr-in Rajputana, and that the 
meeting at Ajmere in March last was a result of his long 
.continued labours in? th^t direction. We are enabled, through 
the kindness^of a friend, to reproduce the rules and regulations 

I have had myself to try at least two cases which arose from the 
unwillingness of the child-wife to surrender her person to her husband. 
In the first the charge against the husband was of causing her grievous 
hurt. She had tried to run away from him to her parents, and he -had 
pursued her and thrown her down and cut off the tip of her nose. lu 
the other case the child-wife, to be rid of her nocturnal tortiu'es, had 
plucked some Dhatura and pat it in the rice cooked by her for her 
husband. The husband was anxious to have her back, and pmyed for 
a nominal sentence. 
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agreed to by the Conference at Ajmere. These rules and re” 
gulations have been signed by aboixt forty delegates from the 
difierent States of Eajputana. Among the signatories are to bo 
found several Thakurs, Sardars and Oharans. It was these 
rules and re^'ulations which formed the subject of conversation 
in the House-'of Lords some time ago when Lord Northbrook 
Lord Eamberley, the Bishop of Carlisle, and Lord Cross the 
present Secretary of State for India, passed the highest euloo-i- 
ums on,the Eajput Princes and on Colonel "Walter for the re- 
form thqjf have inaugurated throughout Eajputana. Accordin g- 
to the London 'correspondent* of the TIMES OF INDli^ 
Lord Cross is reported to have said that “ it was the greatest 
advance made in the present century and might lead to ehann-es 
which no man living could foresee.” With these brief pre- 
liminary observations wo give below the rules and regulations 
\ adopted at Ajmere in March last: — 

All the Sirdars of the various States of Eajputana as- 
sembled at Ajmere, for the purpose of discussing arrangements 
for regulating the expenses incurred m the occasion of marri. 
ages, deaths, &c., having come to an unanimous decision, the 
following observances have been prescribed a^d will be binding 
.on Eajputs of all ranks, except ruling chiefs “ 

1. If the marriage is that of the Thaku# himself, or an eldest 
.son, or a daughter, the amount to be expended is fixed as under : 

When the value of the Estaite is above Es. 20,000, not more 
than I of the anuuqji income. 

When mital is below Es. 20,000, but iwt fess than Es. 10,000, 
not more than Jj of the annual income. ’ • 

When the reiital is below Es. 10,000, but not less than E.s. 1,000 
not more than | of the annual income. ’ 

When the income is below Es. 1,000, not more than “rd.s. of 
the annual income- 

The above limits arc in no case to be exceeded, but any body 
can spend loss if he Hke.s. 




?yofe--^lR many Estates tliere is a rekli ratingy -vvliile others are 
held on a fixed payment, according to which the rental is estimated* 
Sometimes the revenue does not correspond with the assessment, 
while in certain Estates no assessment has been made. When a 
rekh settlement obtains, or the rate has been fixed, and the collec- 
tions accord "with the rate of assessment, the incopae thus derived 
will be the basis for calculating the sumPto be expended op marri- 
age expenses. But if the collections fall short of the assessment, or 
there he no assessment at all, then the actual realizations will be 
taken into account. o 

2. Disputes arise regarding the gifts, which^ the girl’s father 
sends to the father of her intended husband, the latter wishing to 
have tlie value increasedv while the former is desirous of decreasing 
it. This controversy besides delaying. the conclusion of the engage, 
ment, gives rise to other evils. It is therefore proper that the 
sending of ‘ teeka ’ (engagement presents) should be altogether 
stopped., 

The customary presents of opium, betel leaves, &c., which are 
now sent on the occasion of the betrothal may continue, but the 
engagement itself should be aiTanged for by letter only. 

B. Of the sum , to he spent on ^ tjag ’ under rule 1, Bs. 9, 
local euiTency per cent., on the annual income of the Estate, 
equivalent to Rs. 6-12-0, British currency, will be distributed as 
at present, by the father of the bridegroom, atogong the Charans, 
Raos, Dholis, &c., in the proportions fixed by the custom obtaining 
in each State. The share of this payment which the Dholis receive 
is inclusive of the amount givofu on account of ' Ghurcharhi.' 
Except the above percentage, the fathers of the young couple will 
not give any other it^m |:o Charans, Raos, and Dholis, on account 
of marriage* e 

4. Persons who hold property valued at less than Es, 500* 
will pay nothing. When property is worth from Es. 500 to 1,000,. 
the amount to he given as ^ tyag ' or present to Charans, &c., will be 
half that specified in Rule 8, viz. Es. 4|- local currency, or Es. 8-6-0, 
Imperial rupees per cent.. 

6. A list will be made of the Charans, Eaos, Dholis, <fec., at- 
tending the celebrations ; and the day after the completion of the 



marriage rite, they will be paid their shares, and dismissed to their 
homes. 

6. Only the Charans, Baos, Dholis &C‘, who ai^e residents of 
the territory in which the marriage takes place, are emtitled to the 
receipt of p*esents« Those of foreign terintory are forbidden to 
come. Only ih# father of tjio bridegroom will make the payment ; 
theTfath^r of the bride is liable for nothing. 

7. In the case of the maniage of sons other than the ' eldest, 
and of 1^’others of the Thaktir, who are dependent for support on 
the lattertjjhe expenditure will be one-tentS of that specified in Buie 
1, and the amount) to be distributed as Hyag,^ one rupee local our^ 
rcncy per cent, on the income of the Estate. 

8. If sons and brothers are allowed separate maintenance, the 
expense wdll be calculated on what the Estate allows them, accord- 
ing to the usual proportions above fixed. 

0. The scale of ^ tyag ’ set forth in the px^eceding rules applies 
to a first marriage only* If a second or third marriage be contract- 
ed, the payment will be at the rate of Bs. 2 local currency per cent, 
when the income exceeds Rs. 5,000 ; when the income is less than 
Rj 9, S,000 no ‘ tyag ’ will be distributed on the occasion of a second 
or third marriage, while in the case of a younger son or brothei^ no 
« tyag ’ will bo disbursed if the marriage is other than the first, 
when as already settled, 1 per cent, will bo distributed as ' tyag ’ on 
a second or third marriage, the eldest son oxlly will be liable for 
* tyag^ according to the rate above stated^ 

10 , The above rules settle what may be paid, but it must bo 

iindotatood that in tlie capital of the State itself no Sirdar is at 
liberty to distribute ^ tyag.' ^ 9 ^ 

9 

11. * Tyag ' will be distributed strictly in accordaneq^with the 
scale laid down 5 no enhancement or redaction should be made. 
Bat, if some people, regardless of their reputation have never given 
‘ tyag ' they need not do so in future. Such people have not hither- 
to been taken to task by the State^ nor will any claim lie agains- 
'tliem hereafter,' 

12* The amount of presents fixed should be accepted witli 
thanks and distributed before witnesseSt The recipients should not 
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■go to foreign territory, nor slioald they (if, disappointed) use 
abusive language. Charans, Raos, Dholis, &e., should be guided 'h'. 
by the intention of the rules, which have been drawn up, and each # 
State slid uld see that this is enforced* 

lo. Five years hence a Committee will assembte to recon- ’ 

sider the rules, which have been now Sxed to regil'late marriag'e 
expenses and the distribution of presents, and after another inter- 
val of five years, a similar Committee will be convened to report j 

on the advantages or drawbacks of the arrangements. 

r- ■ 

14* 111 every State a Commitjiee will be appp^inted, consisting 
ef a Sirdar, an official, and a member of the Charan and Rao castes, 
or with such modifications in the constitution as the Durbar may 
be in favour of. It will be the duty of this committee to make ar- 
rangements for carrying out the regulations, regarding the expen- I 

diture to be iuourred on marriages and deaths and on ^ tyag,’ as 
well as the other instructions embodied in these rules. When a / 
marriage is to be celebrated one month’s previous notice will be 
giveiL by the head of the Estate concerned to this Committee, which 
will be required to see that the regulations prescribed are confirmed 
to. The Committee will be empowered to permit at tlieir direction ^ 

the attendance of those of their territory who are priviledged to be 

•present or to make such other arrangements as they may deem ex- ^ 

’pedient. The provisions of Bale 5 will remain in force for two 
years, after which it v;ill be considered whether it* is better to dis- 

iburse the Hyag’ to the assembled Charans &c., or to have the 
^noney remitted to the Committee for distribution, 

15. Thefather of some girls owing to their not possessing 
the means, obtain ‘""thf^ necessary funds for their daughters* 
marriage from' the bridegrooms* fathers. This is a most objec- 
tionable practice, and one that is opposed to the Dharam-Shas. 
ters. Many fathers, although without adequate means shim 
such impropriety and adjust the marriage expenses to their 
present circumstances. There are others again, who have 
neither land nor maintenance, are practically without any 
means, and only earn a daily livelihood as cultivators. If such ^ 
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as these who elect to do so^ take Es. 100 and spend the lot on 
the marriage it mattors little, but no greater sum should be 
taken, and they should as far as possible strive not to take 
anything. Should it be pi’oved that the girl's father 'accepts, 
or the boy'll father gives any sum contrary to this rule, the 
delinquents will be suitably punished. 

16. As a rule boys and girls are married at an early age, 
notwithstanding that the evils of such a custom are well known 
to all aad need no description. In inviting attention to the 
subject, Tt seems proper to lay down, that boys and girls should 
not be married Sefore the age "of 18 and 14 respectively. 

Note . — As regards engagements concluded before this 
date, the marriage can take place, as soon as the girl complete- 
14 years, irrespective of the boy’s age. 

17. When a widower has attained the age of 45 years, 
and has a son living, he should not contract another marriage. 

18. The expenses on the occasion of death Avill be on the fol- 
lowing scale: — 

When the value of the property owned is less than Rs. 1,00(> 
•jrds of income. ■ , 

When the property is worth from Es. 1,000 to 5,000 ^ income. 

Do. do. ^ Rs. 5,000 to 10,000 ... ... J- 

Ahovo Es* 10,000 ... x 

Less than the above propoi'^ons may be spent, but never more. 

Note — The ahqve rule fixes the expenses to bo incurred on the 
occ.'isions of deaths, but each State will ma%e Writable arraugements 
for rcfgulating other matters connected with the ceremonies. 

10. The sums to be expended on marriages and deaths have 
been set forth abov0| but should the proportion which has been 
fixed, calculated on the value of the property, yield a very insigni- 
ficant sum, or if there be no property, then notwithstanding what 
is contained in the preceding rules, the party concerned is at li- 
berty to spend up to alimit of Rs. lOO on a marriage, and of Rs. 75 
on a death. 
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20. Besides tlie Committee in each State, the premier Sirdar 
of each clan will superintend the arrangements for giving effect to 
these regulations. 

21. It is very necessary that the rules should be given the 
widest publicity. To this end each State might have copies printed 
off, and distributed amongst all classeg of !Noble^, /agirdars, and 
others. It would also be advisable to circulate copies among" the 
officials. 

22. As there are no Charans in Kerowlee, those fron^ the ad- 
joining State of Jeypore and Ulwar can go there as^^eretofore. 
The Kero wlee Motmid has agreedf to this. 

I^aiecl ilie lOtJi Ilarcli ISS8. 

Sia27ATURES. 

Faiteh Singh, Jagirdar of Dilwara, for Meywar. 

Xavi Baj Shyamal Das for Meywaiv 
Bahadur Singh fer Bikanir. 

Seth Nemi Ohand do. 

Eai Behari Pal of Kerauli. 

Jewan Hao do. 

Thakur Esri^ingli do* 

Gordhan Pandit of Kishengaidi* 

Eathor Bharut piugh do. e 

Barat Karni Dan do. 

Kunwar Sher Singh of Kucha wan for MaTOar* 

Kavi Eaj Murar Dan for Ma^‘war. 

Eajawat Jeet Singh for Jhalawar. 

Sunder Lall do* 

Kavi Eaj Sheodan for Jeysulmere* 

Barote Sheo Bux for Dlwar* 

Thakur Bix’adh Singh do. 

Han want Singh do. 

Har Bux, Oharan, for Jeypore. 

Eaja Ajit Singh of Khetree for Jeypore* 

Thakur Gobind Singh, Chomoo, (Jeypore). 

Kavi Eaj Raghu^DanTor Sirohi* 


‘Singlai Poonam Chand MotaBiid for Sirolii, 

Bohra Eatan Lai for Bundi. 

Hara Molikam Singli for Bundi, 

MaHaraJa Han want Singh for Bundi. 

•Girwar Singh fox* Tonk. 

Pextab feingh do. 

Majiai'aja Ciiaggan Sii?gh for Kotah. 

Barote Isar Dan. 

Oliawand Dan Jawan Dan. 

Kijini Dan for Jhallawar, 

Mai«Aan Singh for Partahgarh. 

Kavi Eaj KSsxd Singh for I!fungarpore. 

Mohbat singh ditto. 

Mehta IlTehal Chand ditto. 

Saliivale XTrjaxi Singh for Meywar. 

Raja Mangal Singh, C. L E. of Bhinai (Ajniore). 
Barote Biranh Singh for Bhinai. 


APPENDIX Y, 

MEMORANDUM BY RAJA SIR T. V 

MADAVA RAW. - 

« 

1, According to the ccij^us of the year X8Slj the num, 
her of widows under ton years of ago in all India is about 

.54,000. * . « 

V 

2. According to the census of the Madras* PKesklency, 
for tho year 1881, the number of widows under 10 years of 
ago is about 5,000 in this Presidency. 

'5, The ovil thus stated and the misery it implies are 
indeed tcrriblo. 

4. Til this connection attention is earnestly invited to 
tho following remarks from tho Madras census report. 
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This gives iis roughly an estimate of the age at which 
Brahman girls are married. Some are married before 
7 years of age, nearly all are married before 10. The figures 
suggest that between 6 and 7 is the average age of marriage 
for females among Brahmans. This has the natm^l result of 
a high percentage of widows, and ^we find that nearly one- 
third of the Brahman women are widows.’' ^ - - 

There are proportionately 50 per cent more widows 
among Brahmans thal^ among other castes, and this surplus 
may be wholly attributed to th^ greater extent to winch infant 
marriages occur among Brahmans than is the case with other 
castes. Certainly one-third, probahly a larger proportion of 
the number of Brahman widows are widows owing to this cus* 
tom ; that is to say, if Brahmans countenanced infant marriage 
only to the extent that other castes do, there would be nearly 
60.000 fewer unhapjpy women in their caste. The total figures 
show that there are 80,000 widows under 20, and the fore- 
going remarks suggest that Brahman custom is responsible 
for threefourths of this.” — ^Vol I. pp. 71, 72. 

- 5. It is evident that the earlier a girl is married, the 
greater are the cliances of virgin widowhood. 

6. It is also evident that if girls are married after they 
have attained 9 or 10 years of age, a vast number of virgin 
widowhoods will be altogether prevented. 

7. It seems, therefore, desirable and necessary to estab- 
lish some inducem'^nt.to parents and guardians to delay the 
marriage of girls until they complete their 9th or 10th year 
of age. 

8. T/ifs much of delay is quite permissible according to 
the Sastras and also according to the custom. 

9. I do not propose to compel the delay, but, only to 
create an inducement in its favour, leaving everything else 
as it, at present, is. 
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10. The best form of such inducement seems to be a fine 
for performing the marriage before the fixed limit of age. 

11. The fine will, of course, be according to the circum- 
astances of the parties concerned and calculated to produce a 
<deterrent 'J^ffect. 

^ \2. The efifect of Qhis arrangement will be to make the 

parents or guardians delay the marriage up to the age linait 
if possible, and thereby escape the fine, hut if not possible to 
so defey, then to perform the marriage before that limit and 
to pay^he fine. 

13. The effect of this Nvill he to leave the existing order 
of things as little disturbed as possible and yet to diminish the 
jaumber of marriages before the age limit, and thereby dimi- 
mish the number of virgin widowhoods, which will be an im- 
portant gain. 

14. The inquiry into facts precedent to the imposition 
of fine may he safely left to a local punchayet. 

15. The measure proposed will produce good only. 

1(5. Any evil it may involve %vill be clearly outweighed 
by the good. 

17. I prefer this moderate action to tntal inaction which 
I consider cul^gable in a high degree. 

18. I decidly prefer fine to invalidity because the latter 
’would involve tlie xnisery of the innocent children and cause 
ideep and extensive popular discontent* 

10, The fines sliould not be appropriated by the State, 
but applied to some purpose heneficii4t<f virgin widows. 

20* I would have two age limits ; one for castes under 
Ckbligation to marry the girl before puberty, and the other for 
castes at liberty to marry the girls after .puberty. 

21. ;■ More than this measure appears to me .impossible' at 
present, less than this,, measure would he .culpable. 

22. The friction at.tenda ,ifc will be at its' mini- 

ttaunn . 

'.'19 
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The List of the foregoing : 


1. . The longer the married life of a 'woman, the great- 
er mnst be the chances of her rvidowhood. 

2. The shorter the married life of a woirsan/the less the 

chances of her widowhood. ^ 

3. Therefore it is desirable in every possible way to 
shorten her married life. 

4- The only way to shorten her mamed life is*?-to delay 
her marriage. 

5. Therefore delay the marriage as long as possible me.- 
der.esisting rule and custom. 

6. It may be delayed accordingly at least up to ten years 
of age. 

7. This period is not inconsiderable in relatioo to the 
term of married life. 

8. In many cases it may have the proportion of 25 per 

cent. 

9. Therefor-e, in many cases it may prevent the chances 
of widowhood in that ratio. 

10. ThereforeT would create an indacement in favour of 
that much in delay. 


11. The inducement beinf in the shape of a fine in pre- 
ference to invalidity. ^ 

best tkmg of wouid he for parents and guardians 
delay the marriage of girls till the completion of 
the lOtk year %n the case of Brahmans, and longer in the cam 
oj non-Brahmans. 


(Signed) Raja Sir T. MADAVA ROW, k.c. bx. 

Mtlapore, Madras, l 
lOth August, 1888. f 
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APPENDIX n 


SHASTEIC TEXTS ON THE SUBJECT OF 
• . INFANT MAREIAGE. 

. . * *. 

stopping f4theSw*tr if civilization is that, while 

in the llralyzed sodll 

of thosejjopular fallacies whioh^^’ , East is one 

?rty‘-c:Setbrire^^^^^^ 

slow process of decay and de^dkion^ ThTffif°-°^ 
ance of this fact is not import- 

toSrt tLej a«ist 3r iS; 

decrepitude aS doS m health and vigour, and lapsing into 

devolution, men deJlvH^^ * “N ®°^^®?iently he called 

fittest and the strongest tLt s^XSlhe cfnffik'ofdeTd^ 
living matter, hut the healthy parts eivX w?v«nd ;^ - ^ T ^ 

IS taken hy all that is indicItFve of ^he S thi Jo®'"" 

has set in, and the vital force is extin^fshfd *^^^^‘«^“Ption 

=t3^ISils- 
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.•rrevocable as fate in the case of a nation so large as the 
Irvan population of India, numbering one-sixth of the human 
rice The process of recovery may be slow, but if we stiinulate 
the stifled seeds of health and growth, and lop off dead ex- 
crescences, decay may be arrested, and death averted, success- 
fully It is this hope which must cheer all those who desire 
to see the dead bones in the valley heave agaii!^ with the 

breath of resurrection, and the sleep?of centuries ^'disturbed Dy 
the penetrating rays of living light. 

It is proposed here to take such a survey of the growth 
and decay of the Aryan social usages regarding the institution 
of marriage in this country during historic times^.i.e., the 
times of which we can trace the Jhistory in reqords or institu- 
tions or customs. Such a survey presents many stages of 
<rrowth as also of decay, hut it is not proposed to dwell on 
them all here. It Avill he enough for the purpose of this 
introduction to note only two stages : the one stage associat- 
ed with all that is truly old and venerable, associated, naore* 
over, with all that is best and noblest in our traditions; and 
the other stage when the civilization which promised so well 
was arrested in its growth, internal decay set in, and foreign 
invasions paralyzed all activity, and brought in with^ them 
political subjection and social slavery. This distinction of 
two stages fits in with the ortho&ox view of looking at these 
matters. The most orthodox interpreters of our Shastras ad- 
mit^ that the present is separated from the past by a distinctly 
laid-down land-mark. The Vedic age is separated from the 
Puranic age, in which Aryan society now lives and moves 
and has its being. "" The Shastris profess veneration for the 
past, but their allegiance is given not to the venerated Vedic 
past, but to the more modern transformation represented by 
the developments of the Purai^lc period ; and owing to a false 
rule of exegesis, they try to distort th^ old texts so as 
to make them fit in^with what is hopelessly irreconcileable with 
them. This desperate attempt must be abandoned, if it is de- 
sired tolbok at the subject in its true historical aspect. Two 
propositions may safely be laid down in this connection : — (1) 
that Aryan society of the Vedic, or, more properly speaking, 
the Grihya Sfitra, period presents the institution of marriage in 
a form which recognized female liberty and the dignity of 
womanhood in full, — ^very slight traces of which are seen in 
the existing order of things, except, fortunately, in the old 
Sanskrit ritual which is still recited, and the ceremonies which 
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are still ignorantly performed ; (2) that, owing to causes wdiich 
it is not possible to trace, there was a reYiilsion of feeling, and 
the Vedic institutions were practically abandoned or ignored, 
and in their place usages grew up which circumscribed female 
liberty in various directions, and seriously lowered the dignity 
of woman in the social and family arrangements. By clearly 
separating me iexts relating to each period, the confusion of 
thought, and Ideas, whicl? marks all orthodox discussion of 
these siibjects, will be avoided, and the whole history presented 
in a way at once intelligible and suggestive. 

It be noted here that the stage civilization represent- 
ed by th# texts of the Sutra period, has itself a back-giwind of 
pre-historic tirc?es when the^ arrangements of family life 
and marriage were admittedly archaic and barbarous. In the 
Mahabharata, there are traces of this time when married life 
had no sanctity, and the tie of wife and husband was felt to be 
very loose. The well-known story of (Dirghatama) may 

be referred to as an incident of these pre-historic times. The 
Tajur Veda texts which described a woman as necessarily 
(Anansa), disentitled to inherit, like those male heirs who were 
deformed or afflicted with an incurable malady, point to the same 
time, and their influence was recognized by some of the old Sutra 
writers, Baudhayana and Apastambha. The possession of a wife 
by a family of brothers, as common property, is a relic of the same 
period. The lower forms of Asur and Paish^chha marriages |ire 
survivals of the same period. Slowly, Aryan *society ouf-grew 
this savagery, and one by one female heirs, first the wife, 
then the daughter, afterwards the mother au^ sister, began to be 
recognized as heirs to a separated Aryan householder. Mono- 
gamy became the rule of life, and rose in national estimation, as 
the story of Sita and E^ma so nobly illustrates. Woman’s freedom 
and dignity were preserved, in the Khshatriya caste especially, 
by liberty to choose her husband in the form^f Svayamvara, so 
well illustrated in the stories of Sit&, Danrayanti, Eukmini, and 
Draupadi. Among the Brahmins, women given up to study 
and contemplation refrained from^ marriage altogether, and 
lost none of their importance by this act of self-sacrifice. Mar- 
riage took place in all castes at comparatively mature age, and 
remarriage was not looked down upon as disreputable, seeing 
that Damayanti was permitted by her father to make a feint 
of it to find out her longlost husband, and Krishna s son mar- 
ried a widow of his enemy Shamher, and Arjuna married Uloopi. 
This was the classical age of Indian history when the nation 
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throve along all lines of activity. Later on, some reason or an- 
other caused a change. Svayamvara fell into disuse, single life 
hecame unfashionable, late marriages and remarriages became 
disreputable, women’s rights as heirs were also circumscribed in 
favour of distant male heirs, monogamy lost its strictness so far 
as males were concerned^ the Dcm form of marr^ge was re- 
co^ynized as the best form, and women were denounced as being 
on\ level with the Shiidras in respecfot claims for Vedic learn- 
ing and performance of Vedic rites, and they were condemned 
to lifelong pupilage, first to the father, afterwards to the 
husband, and lastly to the son. The Sh^stris explain this re- 
vulsion of feeling by accounting it to be the result of the change 
of Yuga, 'i.e., the setting in of tfee Kali Yuga. ^The explanation 
is not satisfactory or complete, since the same texts which 
ushered in these restrictions on female rights were equally ex- 
plicit in regard to many other customs, such as sanyasa, or 
renouncing the world, and the keeping up of Agnihotra fire 
in Brahmin houses. In these matters the restrictions did 
not form a bar to the continuance of the old institutions, 
and their continuance as honoured institutions. The causes 
of this change, as I have attempted to show elsewhere, 
w^ere really the reflex action of the rise of Buddhism with, 
its horror of female charms, the, invasion of barbarous hordes 
from outside, and the rise of non- Aryan tribes to power, which 
deluged the land with bloodshed, and extinguished the spirit 
of chivalry, and ^learning, and independence, and reduced the 
nation to the subjection of peoples with a low type of civiliza- 
tion, This destructive work was completed by^ the invasion of 
the Mahomedans, with a distinctly lower ideal of family life and 
respect for the female sex. The revulsion in feeling was not 
confined to the marriage institutions only. It equally affected 
the law of inheritance^ by discouraging partition, and encourag- 
ing living in imipn under the authority and protection of the 
eldest living male, ^.similarly affected the notion of indivi- 
dual property in land, and substituted in its place communal 
or tribal ownership of the soil. The intermixture of castes was 
discouraged, and the subdivisions became more numfjrous and 
rigorous than before. Foreign intercourse by sea and land was 
similarly eschewed and discredited. The domination of the 
priesthood became more pronounced than ever, and led to the 
loundations of numerous disseuting sects and heresies. What- 
ever may ha\^ been the cause of this change of front all along 
the Jine, the fact is indisputable, and cannot be denied. 
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Having thus presented tlie pre-liistoric, the classical or 
Vedic, and the Puranic stages in one view, it will be now 
convenient to refer more in detail to the institution of 
marriage, and to trace its downward course step by step. The 

following conclusions may safely be laid down on this point : — 

% 

(1) In.tlfe Grihya^ Sutras no definite age-limit for the 
masriage of females is laid down. The age limit for males is laid 
down by inference, seeing that the studentship commences at 
8 for Brahmins, and at a later age for other castes, and the 
study the three Yedas, or of two, or of one Veda is prescribed 
for 36, or 12 years in the preceptor's Rouse, as a preliminary to 
the Brahmin strident entering upon the life of a ufr (grihi), 
married householder, with his preceptor's permission. 

(2) While no definite age-limit has been laid down for 

females, the texts indicate clearly enough what they mean, by 
prescribing certain qualifications as necessary in the case of 
females. The Hiranya Keshi Grihya Sutra lays down that the 
female should be (nagnik^), defined in Sanskar Ratna Mal^ 
as (maithdnarh^ ) fit for bodily association with her hus- 
band, and (biahmach&rini), similarly defined to be one 

who has not associated with a male person. This requisition of 

is a qualification prescribed in all the Sutras of the 
different V edas and Shakhas. 

(8) It might he said that the interpi^etation put -Jpon 
and is too far-fetched, and cannot be accepted 

as reprosonting the general sense of the S'^tras. Such a conten- 
tion will not be urged by any one who reads the texts in full for 
himself. The texts in all the Shtras require that for three days 
at least— some texts prescribe^twelve days, others a year— the 
husband and wife should be (vratastha), i. e., should ob- 

serve certain formffe of self-restraint, and am(;^g these restrictions 
are (1) that they should abstain from %he use of salted food, 
(2) should sleep on the ground, (3) and it is in this cennectiori 
that they are required to observe the ^ (hrahmachari 

vrata)also. There could thus be no mistake about the sense of 
the words, even if the texts which permit a girl to look out for 
a husband only when she desires to be joined in marriage, be 
left out of account. 

(4) No doubt, however, is left on this point bythe ceremony 
of the fourth night, which used to he common in former times 

afteri^he w (vrata)of the three nights. This ceremony is still kept 

■ ■ . -i'. . 
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tip in name in the rituals of all the Sutras, except the Ashwa- 
l^jana-ivhere only the three nights’ (vrata) is mentioned. In 

other Sutras, the fourth night’s ceremony is intended to 
sanctify the ground, that is the female body, so as to make 
it fit for association, for purposes of cohabitation, apd the ritual 
prescribes the union of the bodies an4 of the mernbers thereof, 
of both husband and wife. Even the texts which refer to, a later 
period, recognized the completion of the three nights’ W (vrata) 
and the union of bodies on the fourth night, as the final step 
which made marriage complete so as to make them both 
(ekarishi) f.e., incorporated the woman with the man’s Qfttra, and 
entitled her to receive and offer the Pinda after death. Even the 
Ashwal^yana as interpreted by the Prayoga Farijfitaka has stated 
the efficacy of the Tspcra-^cT, (trirltravrata) or the 12 days’ or one 
year’s (Brahmacharya), to be that it took the girl out of 

her father’s Gotra, and gave her her husband’s Gotra. The rite 
is now performed not at the marriage time, but part of ut is 
performed after the girl arrives at age at the time of the 
(ffharbhadhana) and the omission to perform the rite at the 
proper time is atoned for by a iqrqf^cT (prfiyaschita), or penance. 
The fourth night’s ceremony was understood to join the husband 
and wife in actual bodily cohabitation, and the ScT 

(brahmacharya vrata) then ceased. This fact can leave no doubt 
as t« the correctness of the -interpretation put upon ?rr%^T 
ffiagnikil) and (Brahmacharini) by the commentator^ 

ind it shows that the marriageable age was fixed at a mature 
leriod of both husbaild and wife. 

(5) This circumstance also accounts for the fact that a 
great many of the Smriti texjts favour the remarriage of 
(akshatayoni) girls widowed in their childhood, even 
when these texts did not permit, in the way ‘Pdrdshara, Mann 
and Narada authorised, “^such remarriage in the case of all women 
sufferingfirom five forms of distress. There is thus a recognized 
distinction between the status of a wife married with the fourth 
night’s ceremony, which was most in vogue in those days, and 
a girl given in marriage who had not known her husband. 
There was no occasion for any such distinction in old times. 
With the restrictions of age limit, this distinction had to 
be made as a concession to popular feeling. 

-' (fi) The marriage ritual, it may also be noted, has no 
place in it for the girl’s father after the (kanyadfina) 


ceremony. The subsequent rite is entirely an affair of the 
husband and -wife. The mutual promises and assurances of love 
and protection and obedience, pre-suppose a much greater capa- 
city in both than can be attributed to them in thmr childhood. 
The marriage rite is no doubt a sacrament, but a sacrament which 
pre-supposis tljje age of discretion on both sides. As now per- 
formed,^ it loses all its siglSificance, because neither part V under- 
stands what is said or done. 

(7) The circumstance that (svayamvara) was much in 
vogue 4n royal families, and among Khshatriyas generally, is 
evidenc^ofthe same fact, namely, that 'marriage was contracted 
after a girl had arrived at age and years of discretion, and that 
it was not a matter in which she was allowed no choice. Even 
after the Smriti texts greatly restricted female liberty, they have 
expressly reserved to her the power of marrying herself after 
waiting for some time for the father’s choice. 

(8) To the same effect is the evidence of the Puranic 
legends which expressly state that many girls refused to abide by 
the choice of their fathers. The well-known story of Savitri 
is proof of this, and stories of Eukhmini and Subhadra are 
similarly instructive. The choice of the daughters of Kashi 
Eldja, and of Mandodari in the Devi Bhagawata legend, tends to 
confirm this. In some of these , cases, the girls chose to re- 
main unmarried, and their fathers did not4;hiak they -Sl^ere 
jound to constrain their choice. 

The several points noticed above can le£^e little doubt upon 
lie question at issue, and they show beyond doubt that mar- 
iages took place after years of discretion, and were matters of 
hoice, and not of parental constraint. 

To come next to the Smriti texts, thesre is no doubt that 
rhen these texts were written, there wa^ a revulsion of feeling, 
nd it was generally regarded as a matter of necessity that 

0 girl should remain unmarried, if the parents could help it, 
fter twelve or before puberty. In their inability to fix the rela- 
.ve locality or order of date of the Smritis, and under stress of a 
ilse theory of exegesis, the Shastris lump the Smritis to- 
ether, and attempt the hopeless task of reconciling opposite 
sxts by inventing fictions. No fair view of the subject can be 
jcured by this violence of interpretation. The better plan 
ppears to he to take the texts as they are, and arrange them 

1 an intelligent order, and ascertain on which side the balance 
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of authority rests. The following observations have been 
recorded with this view, and may prove useful : — 

In regard to the marriageable age of males, there is not the 
same diversity of view as in regard to the age of females. 
Marriage is not compulsory on males. If a man desires to 
marry, the lowest permissible age according to the Smritis is 
eighteen, and the highest is thirt}^, as the following texts will 
show cleaxiy : — ^ ^ 

(1) (Brihaspati) ; — — A man SOyears old should marry 

a girl of 10 years. In another place the text 
re£^s that a man of SO should fbarry a 
girl of 16. 

(2) (Manu) | ^ ^ should marry a 

(3) W (Yama) J 

(kanya.) 

(4) (Devala) : -A man at the age of 18 should marry 

in due form a girl of seven who is then called 
, ^0 (gauri). 

(5) (Asvalayana) : — A ( Dwija) of 25 should 

marry a of 8 years. A man of less than 
30 should marry a (Kohini) of 9 years- 

She becomes sTtWTsct (Grlndhari) after 10, and 
he who wishes long life should marry such a 
girl before she attains her menses. 

(6) (Vyasa)*^- “A (Dwija) of 26 years, who has 

fulfilled all observances, and finished his 
stp^dies, should, with his prefteptor^s permis- 
sion, if he desires to be a householder, marry 
a faultless and grown-up girl. 

(7) (Gautama) : A householder should marry an 

unmarried grown-up girl of less age than 
Mmjelf. Wise men have SJud that after 50 a 
maxi should not marry in Kali Yuga. 

(8) (Vriddha Gautama) :■ — -A man should study in his 

(ba.lya) age, and marry in the 
(yauvana) period after finishing his 
(brahmacharya) . 

(9) iflfd' (Chaturvi SatiSmriti) : After studying and 

understanding the Vedas, a man should bathe 
in oil at 16, and marry a well-born girl. 

(10) (Budha) : — — After finishing the study of the Vedas 

and the service of his preceptor, and 
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after having completely observed all 
W (vrata) a man should marry a 
girl of his own caste. 

(11) {Asvalayana): — After finishing four Ved*4s, or 

^ three, or two, or one, and 

^ ^ satisfied his preceptoi', a man 

^ , should, after completing one- 

fourth of his life's period (25 
years) become (grihi) 

^ for the second portion of 25 

^ years his life, and then 

^ ^ retire into the forest. 

(12) ?Trf: (Mami) — A- A man 30 years old should, after finish- 

ing the study of the Vedas, or two Vedas, 
or one, or after a fair mastery thereof, 
and having remained a ^nr^TTfr (brahma- 
chari) all the while, should become 
(grihastha). 

B. A man should, in the first quarter of 
his life, stay with his preceptor. In the 
second quarter of his life, by marrying 
a wife, he should stay in his house as 
a householder. 

13) (Yagnyavalkya) ^ A male should be chosen who 

is (shrotriya) andvfell- 

endowed, one who is 
(y^ava) ii^telligent and belov- 
ed by men. 

14) ^ncfTcT^ (Satatapa): — -A man should be (ynva) who de- 

sires marriage. 

15) W (Daksha) A man who has finished his study of the 

Vedas should a well-endowed 

girl. Before 16 a man is nnt qualified 
for marriage. After he has finished 
his study m the Vedas and completed 
his ^ (brahmachari vrata), he 

should bathe and become ^ (grihi). 

6) JT| (M'anu) : The KeshS,Dta ceremony may be performed 

^ in the case of a Brahmin at 16, in the 

case of a Khshatriya at 22, and in the 

caseof aVaishya at 25.Affcer bathinghe 

becomes Sn^taka, and fit for marriage. 
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These texts leave no doubt on the point that the majority of 
the Smritis favour the age after 25 in the case of males. One text 
fixes the age at 18, and two at 16. The maximum limit is also fixed 
at 50. The text of ^ (Devala) about 18 is counter-balanced by 
his own text which fixed the age at 25. The 
(Chaturvi Shati Sniriti) text is only a modern collection of what 
the compiler thought to be authorities, and has no 
value. (Daksha) specifically lays down a minimum limit oi 
16 below which no man may legally marry. Manu’s text about 
16 relates to (keshanta) ceremony, and is balance^ by his 
own other text which fixes SO as the limit of age. Th^ medical 
works also favour the higher ages, (Susihruta), ^ 5 ; 

(Vriddha Vagbhata), fixed 21 and 12 for the marriageable ages 
of boys and girls, and 25 and 16 for the consummation of marri- 
age by cohabitaton. '‘Children born of parents who are respect- 
ively less than 25 and 16 years old are either still-born, or if born 
alive, are weaklings.’’ All these authorities are thus clearly in 
favour of late, as against early, marriages. Nobody now prop(^es 
to wait till 25, though that would not be unreasonable, but 
surely a proposal to raise the minimum age to 18 or 20 for males 
is not an unreasonable concession to the weakness of the BLali 
Yuga. ' 

, To proceed next to the consideration of the age for females. 
It will be noted that the SutrSs laid down no minimum or 
maximum age-limit, but left marriages optional. Those who 
desired to marry might do so at a time of life signified by 
the use of words ^ 5 ^ (Kanya), (Kumari), (Yuva), 

^ and (Brahmacha^^^ 

which in those days were sufficiently indicative of their being 
grown-up girls. The way in which the (Smriti) writers 
proceeded to restrict the freedom was, (l)"«by prohibiting the 
choice of single or toij>.arried life to females, (2) by making ^ it 
compulsory,on fathers or guardians to see their daughters married 
before phberty at the risk of damnation, (3) by laying dOTii 
new texts limiting the age significance of the words 
(Nagnika), (Kanya), (Kumari), &c., used by the Sutra 
writers. It is a very interesting study to mark the successive 
stages of the gradual process of restriction and degradation. 
Notwithstanding this manipulation, it will be seen that the 
majority of the texts favour the age of twelve or the age of 
puberty as the marriageable age of girls. As might be expected, 
the . 7 ^^ (Snariti) texts, which bear the same names as some 




of tie older SAtras, are^ naturally tie most in accord mik tie 
ideas of tie Sutra period, (Baudhayana), for instance, 

prescribes^ that a girl^ must be both a (ISTagnika) and a 

(brahmacharmi), words obviously used in the sense of 
tie SutrAs, v., as a girl fit for sexual connection, but who has bad 
no such intercourse befor|^. (Asvalayana), tmf^^ 

(Shsnkia Likhita), and (Paitiinasi) also use tie same 

words (iTagnika) and ^ 7 ^ (Kanya), but obviously use 

tie words in a sense different from the Sutras, (Katya- 

yana) similarly uses tie word (K^nari) in tie same waj. 

tpfcfj (Saftnaka) in his (Karika) keeps up tie memory 

of tie traditions bf tie three nights’ obser\^ance of m (Trata) 
to be followed on tie fourth night actual consummaticn. 
Owing to tie change of habits, tie three nights’ (Trata) 
was enlarged to 12 days’ or a year’s period for tie final consuni- 
mation of cohabitation. (Satyavrata), another writer of tie 

same early period, also refers to tie three nights’ observances, 
and tie fourth night’s imion as completing the marriage. Even 
when less liberal notions were clearly in the ascendant, 
(BaudhAyana) clearly permits the girl to wait for three years 
after she attains her menses, and if till then her father did not 
give her in marriage she was at liberty to contract a lawful 
marriage herself. (Tasistha) belongs to the same early 

period. According to him, the girl eligible foi' marriage is ine 
who is (AsmrishtamaitMina) i e., who has not had 

sexual intercourse, in other words who i| (brahma- 

charini) in the old Sutra sense. 

The first decisive step in the downward course of restric- 
tion and constraint was taken^ when the maximum age^ for 
marriage was brought down to the period before a girl attained 
her menses, and the words (kanya), 

and others were defined accordingly^ and a new word of 
opprobrium, (vrishali), was invented for the ^rl who 

remained unmarried after menstruafflbn. The authorities on 
this point are numerous, and belong decidedly to a l^er 
period, contemporary with the compilation of the 
(Amarakosha) lexicon, which defines (nagnikfi) by its ec^i- 
vsdent of who has not aiitained her 

menses. The omission of the word (brahmacharM) 

is easily explained, for there was no occasion for the use Q ^ 
test when the age was brought down. The descent from 
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(nagnika) wlio was fit for sexual intercourse (maithu- 

nS.rh4) to one who had not attained her menses is a clearly mark- , 
ed one, and constitrites the^ first step in the retrograde descent. ” 

(Ya'ma), arr^rOT^T (Asva%ana), (Baudhayana), 

(Devala), (Paithinasi), ('Gautama), ^(}a7c5%(d (San- 

khaLikhita),3f5qT% (Brihaspatij, (Vasistha),if('tf^(Marichi), 
all prescribed^ the gift of a (NagnikS,) girl as the most 

eligible form of marriage called 5[TKI%T1 (br^hmavivaha); and 
the following (Smritis), ^ft'rTh'__(Brihasp^i), 
shara), (S^tS^apa), s?lRi (Yyasa), arf^ (Att?), *1111% 

(Marichi), (kasyapa), (S%%ana), ^^^(De v^a), 

(Yagnya^alkya), (HMta), s(T^ (N^rada), iftcW 

(Gautama)^^^ (Sanvrata), (Angira),3nt(^^ (Apastamba), ^ 

tsRfK (Paithinasi), ?pT (Yama), (Yishnu), expressly contain -tfe- 
texts, laying down that a girl who attains her menses while , 

■living in her father’s house unmarried, becomes a (Y risha- I 

li) and her father, brother, &c., incur the guilt of foeticide 
’Turf^tT (bhrinahatya), or, more vaguely, “ go to hell,” and her 
husband is a (Yrishalipati), unfit to be associated with, I 

or invited foi’, (Shraddha). Paithinasi (^6 1 *11(1) prescribes 
another reason why a girl should be given in marriage 
before she attains her menses. The reason is— A girl should be 
mj^rried before her breasts are developed.” 3(Hlir (Angira) and ^ 
^^7 (Kasyapa) hlso require that a girl whose breasts are not 
developed, or who has not attained her menses, should be given 
in marriage. 'i 


' J 


These texts, it will be seen, say nothing^ about the girl 
incurring any guilt. On the contrary (Baudha- | 

yana) permits her to give herself in marriage after waiting for 
her father doing so,for three years, and according to the Smriti 
writers, namely (Yy&iSa), 3(f=l (Atri), (D evala ), , 

( YriddMtri), ttin% (Marichi), #tTT^ (LaugSkshi), Sain- I 

naka), axr^BTifJr, (Asvalajtma), apFRcF^l (Apastamba), ^ipTRnnC * 

(Vriddhapartlsara), even when a girl becomes impure in the course 
ofthe performance of marriage rites, these rites are only delayed 
by three days of impurity, at the end of which she is to bathe, and 
after a small penance she is eligible for marriage, as if she had not 
. attained her menses. But in thefurther development of this same 
retrograde tendency it was afterwards laid down that she herself 
incurred guilt, and that she should be abandoned by her father, 
and her face should not be seen according to (Gautama) and 
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(Markandeya). According to (Brihaspati) and 

3|T% (Atri) tke marriage of a girl after she had attained her 
menses destroyed the welfare of the giver’s ancestors. The 
word (Vrishali) was apparently at first applied to a 

barren woman, or a woman who gave birth to still-born children. 
It was obviously about this time, as shown above, made to 
embrace the unmarried gkl who had attained menses, and as 
such tha denunciation against connection with a (Vrishali) 

of the old sort contained in qrr (Yama), fFacT (Hkita),:^^g; 
(Usanasa), Jfg (Manu), (Vasistha), (Saunaka), and 
(Gautama), were made applicable to marriages with girls after 
they hadbattained menses. 

The next Step in order’^of further restriction was taken 
by fixing the time of the first appearance of the menses 
at the age of 12. (Yama), qrim Paraaiara, and ^^TcT 
(Brihaspati) laid it down that girls attain their menses 
when they have reached the twelfth year, and they condemn 
the father who neglects his duty in getting his girl marri- 
ed before that age to the fearful penalty of the sin represent- 
ed by his drinking the impure flow from month to month, 
(Manu) and zpFT (Yama) accepted the limit of 12 years for a 
full grown-up man of 30, and fixed upon 12 years as the age 
when a girl became a (Vrishali). This was thus the third 
step, and must have been later iigi time than the age of 
(Amarakosha) noted above, * * 

In keeping with this view, or in exaggeration of it, a 
(Nagnika) was d&nedin the Parana to be g^giii who did not feel 
the desire of concealing her limbs in a male’s presence, or was 
still playing like a child in the dust, and did not know what 
was proper and improper. BuTi a time came soon after when 
the limit of 12 was thought to be too liberal by the text 
writers, and the words q f i^ T (Nagn^a)? qRlT (Kanya), and 
^prcr were subjected to further manipulation. The Sutras 
prescribed the marriage of a <£umari) anda ^F^IF (Kanya)^ 

(daughter), among whose qualifications they had stated that 
she should be (Nagnik^) and (Brahmacharini), 

In the Sfitras the words (Kany‘3.) and (Kuinari) 

were never intended to signify any particular age or state of 
bodily development, any more than (Bbary&) or iff (Stri) 
used in (Brihaspati) and (Apastamba), They 

are general words^ and used as such in qg (Manu), M (Yama)^, 





3Tr^55m (Asvalayana), (Saunaka), and (Baudha- 

yana) intheir texts in various places, where girls of 1 2 and after ^ 
maturity are still called (Kanyd), as als<^ in ^ 

(Brihaspati), ?IiT (Yama), 'Titled (Parashara), and ^Vishnu), 
where a father is condemned to the sin of child-murder who 
leaves his (Kanya) unmarried after she attains menses. 

When, however, a desire began to be felt to bring down the ago 
below 12, the device of defining (Kanyfl), (h^agn^k-a), 

(KumSiri) as a girl who had reached a particular age was 
adopted, and turned to account. Thus (Kashyapa) ^q- styled 
a girl of 7 iftu (Gauri), ,and a girl of 10 was called (Kanyil), 
and a girl after 10 was called (Rajasvaia). -^Another 

reading of this same text states* that a girl a1:ter 10 becomes 
(Kum-lri). A third states that at the age of 12 she be- 
comes (Rajasvald). gqt (Sanvarta) styled a girl of 8 years 

(Gauri), ofOyears (Nagnikh), and of 10 (Kanya), 

and of 12 f6f^ (Vrishali), which last thus ^became syiionymoj^ 
with (Eajasvaltl). ?PT (Yama), jpcW (Gautama), ^PT 

(Garga), and (Parasara) called the girl of 8 iM (Gauri), 

of 9 Eohini), of 10 (Kany a), and after 10 she became 
(Rajasvall). By this device of merely calling a girl 
after 10, these writers attempted to cancel the definition adopted 
by previous texts noted above of fixing the age of 12 as the age 
of menstruation. (Iwalayana) and (Devala) also 

adopted the nomenclature (Gauri), (Eohini), and 

(Kanyfx) as the names of girls in their 8th, 9th, and 10th 
years, and they caked the girl after 10 a (G9,ndhS,ri). 

31PKT (Angira) called the girl before she attained menses fn% 
(nki); a girl who had attained menses was called (Eohini); 

and one who had developed breasts was called (Kanyakd). 

The oreat confusion seen in these texts, and their open contradic- 
tion of each other and ^of the large number of the texts quoted 
before the age of marriage by the limit of monthly 

courses or 12 years, condeflP,ns them as being later tamperings 
with old texts, or later additions. By this ignoble device, the 
marriageable age of girls was cut down by 2 years and reduced 
from 12 to 10, for, after 10 a girl was supposed to be 
(Rajasvala) against all the facts of experience, and the authority 
of texts which fixed the age at 12. 

As if the limit of 10 *was not low enough, and to corn- 
pike the degradation, it was later on suggested that as girls 
had not, like hoys, any iyqqqq (Upanayana) ceremony, the mam- 
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age sacrament should betaken in the place of the 
(XJpanayana) ceremony of boys, and therefore the texts Javino- 
down the age for {TJpanayana) of boys were by analogy 

made applicable to girls for their marriage. effiRr ( Angira) and 
(Sanvarta) laid it down that wise men have commended the 
age of 8 as ht for a girl’s marriage. But as Manu’s authority 
was required tp •support t^e fraud, a text ofManu (ipj) was 
made to order, laying it down that 5 years from ]^rth or 
conception was the best time for a boy’s sqqqJT (Upanayana) 
or a_ girl’s qpur (Varana). The word qrof (Varana) in the 
text is isot exactly equivalent to fqqrf (^yivaha), as in Angira’s 
text, but4t supports the confusion of ideas on which the fraud 
was based. (Asvalayana) and (Devala), as also 

(Marichi) and (Brihaspati), were laid under contri- 

bution as assigning particular blessings or particular portions 
of heaven to the man who married or who gave his dauo-hter 
in marriage when she was a (Gauri), (Rohini) “or a 

(Kanya). 


In this_ indirect way, a few solitary and apparently frau- 
dulent additions have been made to do duty, and the 
eligible marriage age reduced to what it now obtains in 
a large number of castes. That some texts have been mani- 
pulated can hardly admit of doubt; for instance, the text of 
iff (Manu), (Narada), and ?pr(Yama),* which allows a girl 
to remain unmarried even till death rather *than be wedded 
to a man who is of a bad character, has been made in some 
books to read that such a girl should on aS accounts be given 
to a man, howsoever had he might he, and her forcible abduc- 
tion is not at all a sin. In the qii^qq- (K^syapa) text a similar 
manipulation of 10 for 12 yea!llrs in the third line is proved 
by the reading ip different stiU extant books. There is 
a similar instance of manipulation in^ respect of the text 
a man of SO — ^should marry a girl often. The 
sapxe text in ]U[ahS.bharata is — a man of 30 — 

should marry a girl of sixteen. These instances will sufSce for 
the present. 

Taking a review of the whole subject, it will he seen 
that the authorities for marriages of girls before S are 


__ 

The last two lines are turned into ^'TfRFT 




obviously later additions, and are limited to two obscure 
Smritis, of which full texts have not been preserved^ 
and the ^ (Manu) text quoted is evidently not to 
the point. The authorities which support marriage at 10 
are similarly of no great weight, being based on a device 
by which the words (Kany4), &c., have been distorted from 
their correct sense to mean a girl of 10 years. ^ Tnese authori- 
ties are eight in number. The largest prejSonderancg of 
authorities is for 12 years as the safe but not compulsory 
limit. Properly speaking, these authorities lay down the 
limit at the period when a girl attains the first sign of puberty 
—menstruation. But tiisking these texts as they have been since 
interpreted, the limit of 12 is supported by nearly tb&ty text- 
writers of repute, and as such it may be takefi as representing 
the correct sense of the Smriti writers generally. It is also 
STipported by the orthodox works on medicine. Marriage at 12 
and consummation at 16 appear thus to be the normal and 
authoritative ages for girls just as 18 and 25 are for boys. 

Here these observations must be brought to a close. Leav- 
ing the old Sutra period as too remote to influence the present 
condition of our population, no such objection can be urged to 
the minimum limits laid down above, 12 and 18, and 16 and 
25 as supported by the vast majority of the really authoritative 
texts. Those who seek reform in this matter do not desire to turn 
marriage into an affair of mutual romantic love. They do not 
wa^t to thrust aside the pareMal authority, or to diminish the 
sense of responsroility now felt. They advocate a return from 
modern corruptions to the real sense of the old Smriti texts, and 
their request is the^^fore fairly entitled to consideration. 

On the subject of enforced widowhood, the writer of thi® 
essay has already published a small pamphlet, setting 
forth all the texts bearing upbn the subject. That pamph- 
let is republished as an appendix to this work. The reader 
will thus have the^l^le of the Shastra literature on the subject 
available on this side of India at the present day on both these 
subjects! It is hoped th^after the present reaction subsides 
men will come to see that," in clinging to the existing order of 
things, they are really setting at naught the traditions of their 
own best days and the injunctions of their own Shastras, leaving 
aside all considerations of duty and expediency ; and that, in 
calling for a change on the old lines, the reformers seek not to 
revolutionize, but only to lop off the diseased over-growth and 
excrescence, and to restore vitality and energy to the social 
organism* 
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VEBIC AUTHORITIES EOE WIDOW 
MARRIAGE. 

gl%_ _ ~ 
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Dr. Fraser, in his learned judgment in the great Poona 
Defamation Case, has yery clearly stated one of the grounds 
on whic^ the advocates of remarriage found their argument, 
that renj^rriage is permitted to the hi^-caste Hindu widow 
in this present age. As the learned Judge has so forcibly 
put it, in seeking this reform, the advocates are only endea- 
vouring to restore the purer institutions of old times. Peo- 
ple who are, however, not conversant with the merits of the 
question, may be misled by the special prominence given to 
one minor argument in the judgment, ms., that the central 
period of Kali age, which is the Yuga proper, and to w^hich 
alone the prohibitions against remarriage and other institu- 
tions can apply, has not yet commenced, and in fact, will com- 
mence only after some 31,000 years from this date. This 
special mention of it in the judgment may mislead people into 
thinking that the advocates have after all a very narrow’- basis 
to build their great argument upon, and it is deemed necessary 
that this false impression should Be removed. So far fri)m 
this argument being the only one the advocates ground their 
movement upon, the truth is that it occupied only a very 
secondary place in the late discussions at P^ona. Dr. Fraser's 
attention was specially directed to it by ^reason of the fact 
that one of the accused, Vyankat Shastri, was the first to 
discover this line of argument, "'and he communicated it to 
Vishnu Shastri Pandit, the great apostle of this movement on 
our side of India who made use of it in Uie’^late discussion at 
Poona and there it stood its ground, for the orthodox 4i^utarLts 
gave no answer to it. In itself, it is^ however, a very lame 
droiime^t,for it has no force if the antagonist denies the validity 
of remarriage even in the previous ages. This was the position 
taken up in the late discussions, although as it is a very un- 
safe one, the Panch on the orthodox side in their joint decision 
wisely confined themselves to a statement, that by reason of 
the prohibitions (which apply only to this Kali-yuga) prac- 
tice of remarriage derives no countenance from the ohastras 

m . 

% 
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ill this Kali age,” thereby impliedly admitting that in the 
previous ages, when the prohibitions did not exist, it was valid 
by the Shastras. And this is a position about which there is 
a general consensus of opinion of all the authorities most 
opposed to the concession of this liberty to widows in this 
age. Once however it is admitted that remarriage is author- 
ized by the Shastras for the previoijs ages, V^ajikat Shastri’s 
argument comes to the assistance of the advocates of remarri- 
age much in the way of a plea in abatement. It simply asks 
both parties to put up their quarrels for the present, and for 
31,000 years more at which distance of time alone th» prohi- 
bitions will come into force, even allowing them to h^ve any 
binding character. * • 

The advocates of remarriage are, however, in a position to 
make out a much stronger case. They are able to show in the 
first instance that the remarriage of widows has the positive 
authority of the Shastras, which Shastra authorities hold good 
for all the four Tiu/as, i.e., for all time. They are also able 
to establish, that, allowing the prohibitory texts for the Kali- 
yuga to be in force now, they only restrict, and do not totally 
abrogate, the privilege enjoyed before, and that the widow’s^ 
case falls under the class of the permitted circumstances of 
distress, in which it is lawful for a woman once married in 
due form, if she is unable to live a life of single devotion to 
her deceased husband’s memory, to marry another man. _ Be- 
fore we proceed' to arrange the texts in due oi’der, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that the Vedas, the Smritis, and. 
the Pur anas and Itjhasas are the three-fold a^rthorities_ which 
constitute our Law, and that the Veda texts override all 
Smriti texts, and these latter override all Pur£nas, in cases 
of direct conflict. When the former class of authorities are 
■silent, then the latter are held binding and authoritative. The 
fiction- is that all these Smriti texts proceeded from one and 
the same source, and^hey must all be reconciled together, a 
place being found for every text by force of the rulp men- 
tioned before, and also b5»5> rule which allows to one institute 
a sort of presidential authority for its age controlling all 
others, if in direct conflict with it. The ordinary rules of in- 
terpretation are the same in Hindu law as in English law, 
that words are to be understood in their plain and gramma- 
tical meaning, that technical words are to be understood in 
their technical sense, that a general law is restricted in its 
operation by a special and particular one, and so on. 
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With these prefatory remarks, we enter upon the argnmemt 
by which we hope to establish in this number, that the 
Shastras common to the four ages permit or authorize the 
remarriage of widows in all castes. The only difficulty in the 
way of the right of the widow to marry again is the fact of 
her completed^ first marriage. All texts, therefore, which 
permit or aitthorize or prohibit an udhch (or a woman whose 
fiffet marriage is perfected) to marry again under certain 
enumerated cases of distress, authorize or prohibit, afortwrl^ 
the remarriage of widows. We shall now enumerate the texts 
in thei!’ order ; the Vedic texts first, Jhe Smritis next, and 
after tjfem the references in the Pur anas and the Itiliasas. 

The Vedic tekts : — 


I. *^Get up, oh woman, you wlio lie down by the side of this your life- 
less husband. Come to this cx’owd of living people about you here, and 
may you become the wife of some person desirous of taking the hand of 
a widow iu remarriage.’’ 


This text occurs in Yajurveda, Taittiriya Aranyaka, sixth 
Prapathaka, 14th Sdoka. It occurs in all the other Vedas 
also, and is quoted in A'svalayana 4,2,58, and also in Baudha- 
yana. It was discoyered by the industry of Dr. Blihler. Its 
is addressed for the wife of an Agnihotri Brahmin, deceasc^cl^^ 
who it seems had in old times by way of expressing her grief 
to lie down by the side of the corpse of her dead husband. 
Some near relation, says the Sfitra, is to go to her after ^hav- 
ing recited this text, and wdth the right h^ahd raise her_ up, 
ixnd bring her back to the crowd of her relations. This is an 
express text, afid the translation as give^ is taken word ^ for 
word from Sayana's Commentary. If the wife of an Agiiiho- 
tri, who has even borne children to him, may marry, all 
.objection to the remarriage of helpless girl-ivido-ws is, n 
fortiori, removed. 

2. ^^Therefore many wives to one bus boDid Ihere may be, but not 

many Imsbands together to one wife.” " ^ 

This text occurs in Aitarey^^^rahmana, 3 Panchika, 22 
Khanda. saha (together) is very significant, no 

such word occurs in reference to the husband. It indicates 
(hat one woman cannot have many husbands together at the 
same time, impliedly sanctioning a second marriage when 
the first husband is dead and gone, &c. 


3. *^Your first husband was the 
became your husband. Agni was your 
of men will be your fourth husband. 


moon, after him Gandharva 
third husband, and those born 





Against} all this mass of express permissive texts and 
incidental references, (and incidental references have in 
the case of the Vedas the same force as express permission,) 
against all this mass of evidence, there is nothing to he 
advanced on the other side except one solitary text. 

As about Jblife same sacri§.cial post, two cords can be tied round, 
so one mi^n may marry two wives. As one cord cannot be tied round 
two sacrificial posfcs^ so one wife cannot marry two husbands.” 

This text occurs in Black Yajnrveda, Ashtaka 6, 
Adhyayji 6, Prapathaka 4, Anuv&a 3. After all, it comes 
to no more than this, that one wom^n cannot marry two 
hxishancls at the^ame time, ^'^r there is nothing to prevent 
one cord, when loosened from the first post to which it was 
tied, from being wound round another post. And that this is 
the correct rendering will be seen by comparison of this 
text with the second text translated before, -where the signi- 
ficant -word together’ occurs. 


Besides this solitary text, no text expressly prohibiting 
idle marriage of widows, or the re-marriage of a girl once 
married in due form, has been discovered. The Benares 
Pandits have sought to derive some prohibition from the 
use of the word Kanych (daughter) in the mantras which are 
recited at the time of the first marriage : 


The father says to the bridegroom ;Iguve th^ ^^^ 
by pouring this water on your hand^ 
.Xow it IS contended that the word Kanya, daughter, should 
hi) riustricted tfo the artificial sense an ' unmarried 
dauLfiit<n%’ as if the relation of the father and mother to the 
<drl^c^prossed by the word Kanya or daughter, ceases at} 
hum of the marriage, and bver after. This 
c.ver (rannot be sustained, for the daughter 
to her father, inherits as such, sits i^ ^mourning as sudi, 
ofici's <iblations to him as such as long as -s^ 

•ukI lomr after through her sra^. Moreover, there are 
hmumcrShlc texts in which the word apphe^t 

nutrried daugWer. o^ 

1 first marriaffc, as they contain no woiu ui ’ 

ly liii; c,™! Ucct 

r,vH,.,r Kiv.-s “'yy nX%l> Ui »11 "8“® 
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This text occurs in Rigveda;, 8th Ashtaka/ and is recited 
on the occasion of marriage. Every girl is thus the wife ^ 
successively of three superhuman beings, and what is the 
most significant part of the text, it says, those born of men 
(the word is in the i^lural number) will, altogether, as belong- 
ing to the order of human beings, be your fourth husband, 
impliedly giving sanction to successive marriages with human 
husbands, o 

4. '"OhAalmiii Kumara, where do you stay during theniglit? 
Where do you remain during the day ? Where do you get your desires 
satisfied ? Where do you dwell ? What priest offering sacrifices invites 
you to the sacrifice as a wi^ow attracts her second husband or a wife 
attracts the man who is her Imsbaiid, to be present with her in laer bed/’ 

This text occurs in Eigveda, VII. 8. 18. It is useful 
to show that in those archaic times, it was a common 
illustration to speak of widows blessed in the company of their 
second husbands. It was no more strange, no more dis-^-- 
reputable, than for a wife to be happy in the embrace of her 
husband. 

5. The mention of a did/iis/m husband, i,e., a man whO' 
marries a widow, or a woman who has been married once 
before, occurs in several places in the Vedas, as^ for instance,, 
in Taittiriya Brahmana, 3, 4, 4, this passage occurs : — 

To the Goddess Aradhi, the sacrifice of a didhisJm’ 
husband is enjoined/' which passage contains an enumeration 
of h^iman sacrifices to the different gods, and to some god, it 
seems the sacrifice of a man who was married to a widow 
was specially acce}j^table, just as others lilued children or 
women or old men, or even Brahmins learned in the Vedas, 

6, Lastly, in a passage in Atharva Veda IX,, 5, 27 
which was discovered by Dr, F.*Kielhorn, it is expressly said,, 
that — 

5. ** She who liaf!ug^,had a first husband subsequently marries 
another seoonp. husband, provided rliey two give an Aja Panchodan, 
they should not separate.” 

The following verses still more emphatic :• — 

6. This second husband goes to the same place in heaven with- 
tlie twice married woman, if he gives an AJa Panchodan and addi- 
tional oierings to the sun. -IX* 5, 28, ■ 

Such married couples after giving a cow with her calf, a bullock,, 
a bed, clothes and gold go to the best of heavens IX. 5, 29. 

We fail to see what more man or woman can desire 

after this - assurauoet ' 
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Against all this mass of express permissive texts and 
ncidental references^ (and incidental references have in 
he case of the Vedas the same force as express permission,) 
bgainst all this mass of evidence, there is nothing to be 
bdvanced on the other side except one solitary text. 

• 

As about Jblife same sacrificial post, two cords can be tied round, 

!0 one m^n may marry two wives. As one cord cannot be tied round 
.wo sacrificial posts, so one wife cannot marry two husbands,” 

This text occurs in Black Tajurveda, Ashtaka 6, 
Sidhyay^ 6, Prapathaka 4, Amivaka 3. After all, it comes 
50 no more than this, that one womto cannot marry two 
tiushan^s at the same time, [{'or there is nothing to prevent 
one cord, when loosened from the first post to which it was 
3ied, from being wound round another post. And that this is 
5he correct rendering will be seen by comparison of this 
iiext with the second text translated before, where the signi- 
ficant word ^ together’ occurs. 

Besides this solitary text, no text expressly prohibiting 
bhe marriage of widows, or the re-marriage of a girl once 
married in due form, has been discovered. The Benares 
Pandits have sought to derive some prohibition from the 
use of the word Kanya (daughter) in the mantras which are 
recited at the time of the first marriage : 

The father says to the Tbridegroom i I give this «ny 
Kanya (daughter) by pouring this water on your hand.’ 
Now it is contended that the word Kanya, daughter, should 
be restricted to the artificial sense %f an unmarried 
daughter/ as if the relation of the father and mother to the 
girl, expressed by the word Kanya or daughter, ceases at 
the time of the marriage, and bver after. This position how- 
ever cannot be sustained, for the daughter remains Kanya 
to her father, inherits as such, sits i|t mourning as such, 
offers oblations to him as such as long as lives, 

and long after through her sojg. Moreover, there are 
innumerable texts in which the word Kanya is applied to a 
married daughter. The Vedic texts recited at the time ot 
the first marriage, as they contain no word of limitation, 
apply with equal effect to any second marriage when the 
father gives away his widowed daughter. ^ The father m 
giving away his daughter does not part with all his rights 
over her. He only creates other rights and other relations, 
good for the time they stand. Just as when a prince gives 
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land in service Inam, the grantee is the proprietor so long as 
he lives, or has issue capable of carrying into effect the 
objects for which the gift is made, and the prince, on failure 
of issue,- may make a second gift of the land, the gift of a 
daughter in marriage is a conditional one, and not an out- 
and-out gift. The fivefold objects for which the gtft of a girl 
is made are defeated by the husband’s death,- leaving the 
girl widowed behind him, desolate and hopeless, and 1;he 
father has every right by the analogy to make a second gift 
of his daughter or Kanya. We have thus shown that the 
Vedas, the highest ap,thority on matters of law, recognise 
re-marriage as a permitted thing even to the wife of an 
Agnihotri, that the Vedas enjoin that the widow married 
should not be abandoned, but that she should be allowed to 
remain as wife, and that it was an ordinary thing in those 
days to speak of the felicity of widows and their second 
husbands.” 


II. 

SMRITI AUTHORITIES FOR WIDOW MARRIAGE. 


Vyasa in his Smritil, 4 says:— “When a conflict is seen bet, 
we* 3 n the Vedas„the Smritis aird the Ruranas, then the Vedas 
are the au.thority. In case of conflict between the latter two- 
the Smritis are to be preferred.” As among, the Smriti texts 
themselves, there Sre two rules of construction. ‘If one set 
of institutes contradicts the other, then there is option.’ 
(Mitakshara, Commentary on Yajnavalkya V. 5.) And, again, 
each age has its presidhig instflute. “In the Kritayuga the 
institutes of Manu, in Treta the institutes of Gautama, in 
Dvapara the instifuttg! ofS’ankha and Likhita, and in the 
Kali age, the institutes of Parasara, are held to be binding” 
in cases of conflict. WiJJfc^he help of these rules of inter- 
pretation, we shall now enumerate the Smriti texts ^ in their 
order, continuing the enumeration of the authoritative texts 
which permit the remarriage of a woman whose marriage has 
once been completed. 

Manu ; — 

7. “In the case of five afflictions, viz., when the husband 
has gone abroad and no tidings of him have been' obtained. 



when the husband is dead^ when the husband beeemt^s a 
Sanyasi (recluse), when the husband is a eunucln and la-.:- 
ly when the husband being guilty of the five great sin> , 
becomes a jnTitfto, ne., one who accepts no atonement ur 
whom no atonement is prescribed ; in these five n- 

another huaband is permitted by the institutes to womeiid” 

• » 

• This is explicit enough. This text does not occur iu 
the institutes as they are extaut, hut Madhavachw}, a cit<.' 
and copies it as from Manu, and it is found in the N.ira'la 
Smriti •which professes to he an epitome of Manu Sinriti iuhI 
it is acknowledged hy all that it is a text of ilanu. Th 
fact is, it is the% law of the dissolution of the marriage ri* 
which this text expounds. It will he at once ohviou> tin 
outlawry, or civil death in modern law, constitutes the tlf*h 
justification here enumerated. As the modern law aUuv- 
seven years’ unheard-of absence as a justification for re- 
marriage, these institute-writers did the same. Unheard-of 
absence, death, imbecility, renunciation of the world «_«r 
becoming a monk, and lastly, outlawry, these are ail valid 
justifications for the dissolution of the marriage tie 
natural law, for in all these cases the great, objects uj 
marriage are defeated. 


8. Narada.— This same text occurs in NArada Smriti 

IX. 97. . * 

The verses which come immediately after the text in 
this Smriti explain the first word of |he text, Aas/ih', 
c-xplam the length of the period during which a wife shou d 

vSt for her ahlent husband of whom no tidmgs are receive t 
." ABratota«fe*o„ld w«iUo. eijM 

; if Bto h« ne«i to*' “ slmiU 

four, and then ’j^^ee ylrs^^nd four and two 

manner, periods the Kshkriva and 

years, are prescrihed for_ X°^!Leiribrd for a Shudrabs 
Vaishya castes. No period £ his being alive art 

„ife/.‘In dl oases Tiie 

theview ofPrajapati f ^^^cSs with another bus- 

when thrShiS7 commences and the Smriti is silent. 
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9. Narada,— In the case of the husband belonging to 
four of the different sorts of eunuchS; their wives should aban- 
don them though they have cohahited with them, IX. 12^ 15. In 
the case of two others of the imbecile class, A^Miipta and 
MoghaUga, another husband is permitted to their wives after 
six months’ trial, though they have cohabited witEthem. 16. 
In the case of a seventh kind of imbecile, who feels" passion only 
in the company of women other than his wife, the wife shoiild 
marry another husband. ”18. These texts are important, for they 
afford a sure index of the meaning attached by the writers of 
the institutes to the m%in text quoted before. In. both the 
texts the word used is Fati^ and one of the ai^ument^in the 
recent dismission at Poona, and ^n fact the chief argument on 
the other side was, that the second word Pati, occurring in the 
main texts (7 and S) should be rendered into a protector, 
which meaning is plainly out of place here. The texts trans- 
lated in this and the preceding para, remove all doubt on this 
head. The latter come immediately after* the main text, and 
in them the same word Pati is used all through in a manner 
where it can be understood as husband and husband alone. 
The limitation of the period of absence is different in the case 
of a woman who has borne children from that in the case 
of her who has borne none from her first husband. Then in 
the texts about eunuchs, though the first husband has lived 
and cohabited as Pati (Kritepi Patiharmani)j yet as he is 
iiipa^pable of Patikarma, (the functions of a Pati), another Pati, 
■or husband, is prescribed. This settles all doubts as to the 
sense in which the is to be understood thst it is a perfect 
Pati, and not a candidate proposed to be a husband that is 
spoken of in these and other texts. 

Moreover, in the text from«Manu and N^rada about the 
five afflictions, translated above, the first word JPati being under- 
stood in its proper sfSnsj as husband, it is not possible to give 
any other mjeaning to the second word Pati. The same woman, 
who has fost her first Pati, husband, is, according to the text, 
to take another Pati. If Ijy^Siis were meant that she was to 
seek a protector he cannot be amther {any a) Pati. He can be 
(another,) only with reference to the first. Besides, a mere 
protedor Q>m. be of no help in remedying the affliction which 
the loss or incapacity of the first husband brings with it. A 
husband who is a eunuch does not become unfit to be a pro- 
tector of his wife, for he can protect and maintain her most 
comfortably* 
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This same word Pati is, moreover, not an ordinary undefined 
word. Nearly all the institute writers have defined it. Manu^^ 
Narada, Yama, Vasishtha, Brihaspati, and others have said : — 

Not by the pouring of water on the bridegroom’s hand, nor by the 
oifer by word of mouth, is the bridegroom called Pati or husband of the 
hanyct or dauglitei'^ It is after the ceremony of taking hold of the hand 
that, at the seventh step (whicU the bride and bridegroom take together}, 
the MdegToom becomes Pati of a certainty,” 

This definition of the word ought to silence all doubts as 
to the interpretation to be put upon the word Pati in the texts 
from Mahu and Narada quoted before. Together they estab- 
lish that% second marriage is lawful to a woman under the 
enumerated five afflictions, whlbh, in the jurisprudence of all 
other nations, have been beld to justify dissolution of the mar- 
riage tie with consequent liberty to marry again. 

To proceed with the argument : — 

10. Manu — 

She (who is abandoned by her husband or is a girl widow,) 
if she has never cohabited with a man, she is fit to be married 
to a second husband. If she leaves her first husband, and 
returns back without having cohabited with another man, the 
first husband may go through a second ceremony of marriage 
with her.” IX. 176. 

Besides the five cases of distress before mentioned Manu 
in this text adds two more, only with the qualification that the 
should he free from impure cohabitation. 

11. Yasishliia — 

‘‘ On the death of the husband of a girl-wife, who has been merely 
married with the recital of the Mantras, but has never cohabited with 
her husband, she is fit to be given in marriage again.” XVIL 

12. Prajapati — 

If she is a girl widow or has been abandoned* by her husband by 
force or violence, then she is fit to be taken as ^?wife by any man upon a 
second ceremony of marriage.” * % 

13. Narada— 

Even if the marriage rites have all been completed,^ if the daugffler 
has not cohabited with the husband, she is fit to be manied again. She 
is like an unmarried daughter, or as though no marriage was celebrated. 

14. Shatatapa— 

A husband from a low family or of bad disposition is 
not fit to be united in marriage to a daughter. Though the 
Mantras, (marriage texts,) have been repeated, though the 
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marriage rites have been performed, they are not binding. If 
she has not cohabited with him, she should be wrested back J 
from him by force, and given in marriage to another who is ul 
qualified.' ’ 

This and another text to the same effect of this Institute 
are of importance. They show what importance i§ attached to 
the complete performance of marrtage rites. They^. 
allowed to work injustice even when the first husband is living, 
and a fortiori, it cannot have been intended that they should 
stand in the way of the widow after his death. ^ 

15. Kiityayana— 

If after Laving married tLe gM, the husband ^dies or disappears, 
the girl may marry again after an interval of six months."' 


16. Katyayana — 

^‘'If the husband is of another caste or a patita, or a 
eunuch, or of bad disposition, or belongs to the same (lotra or 
clan, or is a slave, or is afflicted with chronic malady, in all 
such cases, the daughter, though the marriage rites have all 
been performed, is fit to be given in marriage to another person 
with clothing and ornaments.'" 

This text is important as it shows that a husband who is 
afflicted with chronic sickness does not stand in the way of a 
second marriage. A foTUor% a husband dead cannot put in a 
cla^m to keep the girl a widow all her life. 

17. Vasishtha — 

^^ If he comesof a low family or is evil-disposed, or is a 
eunuch, or is patita, or is afflicted with epilepsy, or is diseased, 
or is an actor, or belongs to the same G-otra or clan, in all these 
cases, the daughter, though gi\;%n in marriage, may be wrested 

back and given again/' ^ 

e , 

Many^ other texts may be cited, but these will suffice. 
There afe thus no less than eight different Institutes which per- 
mit the remarriage, und^f*^culiai' circumstances of distress, of 
a girl once married in due form. Of course, they do not all 
enumerate the same particular justifications, but five of them 
expressly allow remarriage in the case of the husband’s death, 
and the others, by implication or by analogy. By way of sum- 
ming up, it may be stated, that there are no less than seventeen 
ajEHictions upon the happening of which different Institutes 
permit a second marriage to a girl once married in due form. 







All the texts cited hitherto are texts which have 'efficacy 
for all the y^gm. They will be held satisfactorily to establish 
that as in the ^%das^ so ii^ the Institutes, so far from there 
beiiig no* recognition of the validity of I’emarriage, there is an 
express provision for no less than seventeen cases in which 
remarriage is justifiable. Against this mass of authoiities» 
what ha^ie the other side to show ? — -not a single express text 
which n^atives this permission. in his chapter on the 

duties of a wido^jed woman whp wishes to live in single de- 
votion to the memory of her deceased husband, says very 
naturally, in the exaggerated way so common with him, that — 

“The widow should emaciate her body by subsisting on fruits, roots^ 
and flowers, let her not, when her lord is deceased, even pronounce the 
name of another man/’ 

Moreover — 

The widow who from a. desire of children proves unchaste to her 
husband, and has unlawful intercourse with another, brings disgrace on 
herself, and will not attain the place in heaven where her husband goes. 

“ The children begotten on her by any other than her husband is 
not her progeny, nor the progeny of such begetter. In respect of chaste 
women, this other is nowhere spohen Qf as her second husband.” 

These are the only texts which have beSn urged on ^the 
other side, and, strange to say, relied on by a few European 
scholars of somehuthority on points of law^ They all lay down 
the line of conduct which a widow who wishes to live a life de- 
voted to the memory of her deceased husband should observe. 
They only prohibit unlawful oconnections. The advocates of 
remarriage have never maintained that a woman after her 
husband’s death should not live a life^of»»single devotion to 
her deceased husband. They freely allow that such^heroic self- 
sacrifice to a sentiment is peculiarly meritorious. But % woman 
who cannot live this species of life^S^'^oman who is widowed 
when a girl, before she knew who was her husband, before she 
knew what her duties as wife were,— surely such a woman 
cannot practise this devotion. It is on behalf of such women 
that this reform is a peremptory and crying want, and to 
require them to live a life of devotion in the manner Manu 
prescribes is a simple mockery of all religion and justice And, 
after all, the woman is directed not to prove unchaste, not to 



have unlawful intercourse with another. To the same effect is 
another passage from. Manu often quoted : — 

“ To whomsoever the father or the brother with the consent of the 
father gives her in marriage, she should serve him while living, and not 
prove unchaste to Him even after his death.’* 

The word used is which Kulluka 3hatta, the 

• commentator, interprets to mean having uula\^i?)l intercourse, 
VyctbhiGhareU ^ ^ 

MLanii, again, A girl can only be given away once in 
marriage. Three things occur once only. Inheritance from 
the same ancestor can^nly take place once, a daug£ter can 
' only he given away once, and the same thing can Fe given 
away to another once only.’’ By the analogy^ of the illustra- 
tions, it is apparent, that this text only determines the finality 
of the first marriage as a general rule, except where other texts 
intervene by way of exceptions. Except in places where these 
texts, intervening, allow a second marriage, the girl, it is ad- 
mitted, can only be given away once. The exceptions where 
remarriage is allowable are as much law as the rule. Otherwise 
the host of texts which sanction forcible separation, which 
justify the reversal of a gift, which allow a second gift, would 
become simply meaningless. This is all that has been adduced 
on the other side against the positive permission of the Insti- 
tutes. The general rule no doubt is that a first marriage is final, 
but the very Institutes, whiclb* prescribe this finality, enumerate 
seventeen differer^t exceptions to this general rule in which 
second marriage is allowed to women as a permitted resource, 
not of equal merit with the life of a devoted widow, but still of 
legal force and efficacy. Much indeed has been made by the 
Benares Pandits of a text of Yajnavalkya which enumerates 
the qualifications of a girl who ^ould be selected for a wife 

** He who has never had sexual intercourse, should, after having 
completed his studies,^marry a well-qualified girl, dhe who has not been 
given away in marriage tc*- another before, who is handsome, who does 
not belong to Ms sapmdaa, and who is younger in years, who has no 
• disease, TOO has brothers, who is nob of the same Gotra, who is not 
within the prohibited degre«api!^?4h on the fatber*s and mother's side, 
whose ancestors for ten generations have been well known, who comes 
of a distinguished family learned in the Vedas, prosperous, and without 
any defect or hereditary disease. The bridegroom should also pcyasess 
these same qualifications, be of the same caste, proficient in the Vedas, of 
potency proved with care, young, intelligent, and liked by all.” 

The qualifications of both the girl and the boy are enumerat- 
ed at greater length in Manu and the other Institutes. But 
it is plain from the quotation that all these circumstances are 
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mentioned as recommendations only. They are not essentials. 
For if it were not so, no man could marry a second wife on the 
death of the first, for the text requires that he should be one 
who has had no intercourse with woman before, a consequence 
which will not at all be welcomed by those who so strenuously 
assert that a,»virgin girl alone can contract legal marriage. So 
much in the way of answertto these objections. 

*^Fro!n these quotations it will appear that both in the 
Vedas and in the Smritis which are common to all the four 
ages, there are no less than seventeen circumstances of distress 
under wbtch a woman married once mav lawfully contract a 
second n^arriage, and there is not a sin^e express text nega- 
tiving the permission given in these excepted cases. For this 
express negation is essential to establish the opponent’s case. 
The advocates and the opponents both allow that a first mar- 
riage is, as a rule, final and binding ; the advocates, however, 
further assert that the law allows exceptions to the rule in the 
enumerated cases of affliction which form so many justifications 
for divorce or second marriage. It is for the other side to show 
that there are other texts which negative the force of these 
express permissions. Mere general recommendations or asser- ■ 
tions of the finality of first marriages will not be good answer 
against definite exceptions allowing remarriage. 

The proposition then is established that in these seventeen 
enumerated instances, rem§.rriage «is permitted by the Smriti. 
texts. It should be borne in mind that these are the ofily 
Smritis which speak anything either way. The others are 
simply silent. » ^ 

To come now to our own we meet at the threshold; 
for the first time with general negations of this permission 
accorded by the unanimous consensus of all the Smritis in the 
three first ages. Eemarriage along with several other practices 
are prohibited in the Kaliyuga by the f^lowing texts. Most 
of them, it is to be observed, are Puran^, of inferigr validity 
to Smritis, and a few, which profess to be Smritis, are tffe works 
of inferior authors, whose names azs^^raf Enumerated among the 
leatog Institute writers. 

These negative texts are : — 

Kratu : — 

** The practice of begetting a son from the husband^s brother after 
the husband’s death, the remarriage of a daughter who has been ^ once 
givai away in marriage, killing of cows in sacrifices, and becoming a 
Sanyasi, these four things are prohibited in Kaliyuga.’’ 




ow, it is to be observed upon, tbis, that the last practice, 
so far from being abolished in Kali, is at present in force, and 
Shankaracharya himself comes -within this exception. If the 
text is "to hold good against one forbidden practice notwith- 
standing the generality of its words, it must hold good for the 
■same reason against the other. s '* 

A'di Parana : — r- .. 

‘‘ The remarriage of a girl once married in due forrUj the excess por- 
tion due to the eldest brother, the killing of cows, begetting a son on 
brother’s wife, i-ind becoming a Sanyasi are prohibited in Kalfyuga.” 

Brahan-Karadiya Purana : — 

“ The gift in remarriage to anSther of a girlOonce given a'way in 
marriage is prohibited in tVie Kaliyuga.” 

A'ditya Purfma, Brahma Purana, Gfilava and Devala, — - 
the latter two inferior Institute writers, whose Institutes have 
perished as entire works, and are only extant in rare quotations 
by modern authors, — contain the same or similar prohibitions. 

Now, it is to be observed witb regard to tbem all, that 
they are all texts of a very general sort. None of them con- 
template the particular case of the remarriage of a widow. 
Nobody ever maintained that, as a rule, a girl once married in 
due form might be given away in marriage to another. _ Even 
in the previous three yttgas, it is only under special circum- 
stances, which the authors of the Institutes have been careful to 
enWerate, it is only on the occurrence of those particular 
contingencies, that remarriage is allowed. Such particular 
permissions are no|- interfered with by general texts prohibiting 
the remarriage of a gild once married in due form, a position 
which nobody ever disputes. None of them, moreover, _ con- 
templating the case of a widow, negatives the permission 
accorded by the texts common to all the y%ga,s quoted before. 
The fact, howeveif that so many writers of the Puranas, who 
lived comparatively in very modern times, thought it necessary 
expressly to prohibit t he pra ctice, shows convincingly that, as 
they understood it, thelfifetico was very bommon in the pre- 
vious ywy*?, and they wished to restrain the liberty of archaic 
times. This is the strongest argument in favour of those who 
maintain that the remarriage of widows had the express coun- 
tenance of the Shsistras in the previous yugas, and in extCTsive 
use and favour in those days. However, to proceed with the 
argument, these texts above quoted being merely general pro- 
hibitions against the remarriage of a girl once married in due 
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form,— a position which nobody ever contended against, — ^do 
not come into conflict with the general law as we have ascer- 
tained it before, which allowed liberty to women to remarry 
tinder certain enumerated circumstances, and among, others, 
on the death of the husband. Besides most of them being only 
found in th^Puranas they have no force against express Smriti 
texts by a welj- known rul% of construction. 

" Allowing, however, to these texts an operation in excess of 
the force of the words used, it is to be borne in mind that the 
leading Smriti for the Kaliyuga, the production too of one who 
is rankeiSl among the most authoritative Institute writers, — 
expressly sanctions the practice of remarriage in five enumerat- 
• ed cases. As if tio anticipate aH objections, Parashara, in his 
celebrated texts, simply reproduces the texts of Manu and 
Narada (7, 8) quoted before, and, by thus expressly re-establish- 
ing these old Institutes as the law for this age, removes all 
manner of objections out of the way. 

Parashara’s Institute, it will be seen, is intended expressly 
for the Kaliyuga, and this presidency of his Institute, his 
authority to control all other conflicting Smritis and a fortiori 
all Puranas as a matter of course, has been acknowledged by 
all the commentators, among others, by the author of Nirnaya 
Sindhu, by Nilkantha, the author of the Mayukhas, (see Sans- 
kara Mayukha and Samaya Mayukha,) and by Shankar Bhat, 
the author of the Dvaita Nirnaya^ This right of controlling 
all other conflicting texts has been allowed by all orthodox 
writers, and it is their acknowledgment of this supreme right 
of Parashara to dictate the law for the Kali age, that has forced 
them to distort the meaning of this text in some way or other 
which will not conflict with their favourite prejudices. 

It is to he remarked thei^, that this text of Parashara 
reviving or re-enacting for this age the old law is very pregnant 
with sense. In the first instance, it is expnessly intended for 
the Kaliyuga in which, moreover, it has precedence over all 
others. Secondly, it enumerates the particular cases Of afflic- 
tion when remarriage is allowed. J Ki a ^ y, it refers to the first 
three castes, for the word means a only 

members of the higher castes can aspire to the dignity. Fourth- 
ly, it permits remarriage, though the first marriage has been 
in every sense completed. ^vOn the death, &c., of the first 
husband, his widow may marry a second husband or fBwbiP 
Now nobody can become a FaU ot husband, by any ceremony 
short of the walking the seven steps together which is the 
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binding and concluding rite. In these four respects^ this text 
is special in its permission and authorization. None of the 
prohibitory texts has this character. They simply contain a 
general prohibition which in no way conflicts with the spirit o£ 
Parashara’s text. Mr. Vithoba Anna of Karada has collected 
two new texts from inferior Smriti writers, which seem to be 
more particular than those mentioned before. They are as 
follow: ^ , 

Babhravya : — 

After the completion of the marriage ceremony, if the separation 
takes place of the husband, wise men should not give away tlmir daugh- 
ters in marriage again in the Kali age.’' ^ 

Vayusamhita ^ 

The husband living or dead, his wife should not beget children 
from her husband’s brother. In this Kaliyuga, a girl who has been 
married once in due form should not be accepted in second marriage.” 

Now in the first place, these texts are fragmentary ones, 
the books where they are to be found do not exist ; secondly, 
they are the works of very inferior Smriti writers and not to 
be pitted against Manu, Narada, Pardsbara, Vasishtha, &c. ; 
thirdly, they are not so special in their particulars as the text 
of Parashara which, therefore, controls them ; fourthly, that 
even if they were so special in their particular circumstances, 
the superior efficacy of Pardshara as the law- giver of the 
Eali age must prevail ; and fifthly, that even if it did not pre- 
vaH, this conflict, of two Smritis can only create an optional 
duty. It will be thus seen that those who advocate the Shas- 
traical validity of remarriage are able to give ^ very satisfactory 
account of the proEibitory texts which apply to this Kaliyuga. 
At the most, giving them the most extensive opei^ation, they 
only restrict the liberty given in the previous yugas in seven- 
teen different cases, they restri(?t this liberty to five occasions 
out of the seventeOT, and by this method of^ reconciliation, all 
the authorities are i?^conciled. This great argument of the 
reconciliation of the texts was first laboured out by Pandit 
Ishvarachandra Vidya^aijg;gx^and has stood its ground against 
all attacks notwithstandm^he great ventilation of the subject 
since. By his research and originality, and the noble devotion 
of his life’s best days and all that is prized in human posses- 
sions to the promotion of this great emancipation of the women 
of his race, Pandit Ishvarachandra has become a household 
name for all that is great and good in human nature throughout 
India, and a potent influence for good in the ages to come. 


!r he proposition then stands true beyond aii power o! dis- 
pute that there is express authority in the Shiistras |>erniitli!ig 
the remarriage of a girl once married in due form, on tlie 
happening of certain defined contingencies, and that hone of 
the prohibitory texts do more than restrict the greater liberty 
allowed to ^oxn$n in the previous yugas, 

"'There is one solitary and suspicious text in A'shvaliiyaiia 
Smriti;, which requires a brief answer. 


If a twice'boni marries a widow from ignorance, as soon he 
knows lieipcbarpcter, he should abandon her and do penance/' 

[Now about this text, it is to be remarked that A^shvaMyaiia 
Smriti is not inteaded specially^for the Kaliyuga, and even if 
it has force, it cannot have more force now than it had in the 
pi’ovious yugas^ against the whole current of express permis- 
sive texts, especially against Parashara whose Institute is the 
supreme authority for the age ; and lastly, that the passage 
quoted from Atharva Yeda which prohibits a husband from 
abandoning a widow so married upsets all the little force this 

text might otherwise claim. 


There is thus express permission in the Vedas, express 
i}ermission in the Smriti law common to all the yugas^ and 
express permission in the special law for the Xaliyuga ; and it 
has been shown that all the prohibitory texts are mostly very 
vague and general, and so, far from abrogating, 
the number of contingencies when remarriage^s permitted by 
the law. And such of them, as are more partieuiar are 

controlled bv the* Parashara text^ first becai^^ it is so speciaU 

and secondly, because it is the binding authority for the age. 

In furtherance of this great conclusion, the argument 
from the texts discovered by ^J^nkat Shastri comes^o^^ 
tunely to aid, Th« demarcation line 

from another is only an imaginary on^ Tirtne 

the race is graduahy retrograding and degenerato-.m Tirtne, 
ill caoacitv for austere endurance, audkngeTity of hte, and a 
would p-ress too 

tions, and old permissions would be abu^ i^o 
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i-etrogrossion, a graduatisd ceoUal 
pGiiocl 01 i, o, 1 thousand celestial years is in the 

Bhagvata Puraim and the Mahdbharata, assigned to thc fouJ 
m snccessioii^ supplemented in each case by a men h u 

and an evening twiLght lasting for as many hundred years ead^ 

fOT (Jicli nartiailal observances pjesciibed 

xoi cacii pcUticulai age have effect only in the central noriods 

and in the janction or twilight periods, the law of the im'S s 

yagas may be followed (Bhagvata Pur, Ina.) The humSi ^Su 

consisting of d(,() days^s a celestial day, whence a cclefc al Jo • 
IS equal to u6U mundane years. The duration of the Ivuliyu 
being 1,000 celestial ycare, Its morning twilight or iransition 

f =^^ov\ 100 divine youl Jr, 

IS, ob,000 hunmn years, and as, according to tlie rcceiS n 
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popiilar^ as is but natural with a people who habitually married 
very late in life, and prided themselves upon life of the 
severest austerity. This observation holds goor^/lf the Brahmin 
caste onlj,^^ The warrior-caste, being more fee to enjoy the 
pveets of life, seem not to have been equally iwerso from such 
indulgence ; •and this briims us to the Parana fi and the Itihas, 
the late^ aclclilion to our Snastra lore. A few studious scholars 
liave investigated this subject from a desire to remove one great 
stumbling-block out of the way of the favourable reception by 
the orthgdox population of this innovation, by showing that the 
practice of remarriage was common in pgist times, in the time 
of thoir%dsG ancestors, and accordingly that it may be revived 
HI our present agS, The indusft’y of those who have searched 
for such illustrations in the Parana myths has succeeded in 
discovering three well-attested instances*. 

The first on the list is the remarriage of Ulupij the widow- 
cmI daughter of a patriarch of the Naga tribe, who, on the death 
of lior first busband, was given in marriage by her fatlier to 
the famous Arjun, the hero of the Mahablnirata story. IJlupi, 
in so many distinct words, is described to have become one of 
Aijim^'B many wives, the son, she bore to him is emphatically 
described to be his legitimate-born son, and not one of the 
inferior sorts of sons. The entire narrative in tlie Mahabhurata, 
and still more emphatically in s]raimini\s continuation, corro- 
lau’utes this assertion. . .. 

ITio second illustration is from the story of Nala and 
Damayanti. The latter Princess, after having b(3en abandoned 
by her husband in the forest, found her way after mueli suffer- 
ing to her fathcr^s house. While there, she bided in hope for 
some time, but could get no of her absent lord. ITiere- 
upon, with the coi^seut of her mother, she contrived a plan for 
finding out her long-lost JSTala. She segiireA the services of a 
hiarnod lirahmin to advertise to all the meighbourpig princes 
that she was going to have a second Bya yamvar, aneP make ti 
second choice of a Susband for h<!?sSi7^ in conseijuence of the 
(lisappeaiamco and probable death of Nala, hei' llrst husband. 
This Brahmin carried his message to the court of the king of. 
Ayodhya, with whom Nala had sought shelter in the disguise 
of an obscure cliarioteor. The king of Ayodhya, on hearing 
this nows, prepared to go to the Svayamvar, and Nala drove 
the <thariot for him wnth extraordinary speed, tlie scxirct of 
\vlu<‘.h, \vas known to him only. This display of skill and cer- 


tain other circumstances led to his subsequexit recognition, 
whereupon all idea of the second marriage was given np. This 
story has its importance, for it shows the received opinion 
among the people of the day, to whom such an invitation did 
not appear in any heinous light, did not appear more extraor* 
dinary than the invitation to the first marriage. ^ TBat a woman 
like Damayanti, so renowned for her^devotion to Tier hnsbg.nd, 
should, with the consent of her parents, try to discover the 
whereabouts of her lost husband by this stratagem, at once 
shows that remarriage did not strike people in those ^imes as 
an abomination, but as«^n ordinary commonplace thin^ 

The third illustration is from Padma Puisana, the story of 
the unfortunate daughter of the king of Benares, who was 
married no less than twenty times, it being her peculiar mis- 
fortune that as soon as the marriage rites were all performed, 
the husband so married died, but though this happened over 
and over again, the father, with the consent of the sage Brah- 
mins of his court, solemnly gave her in marriage as often as 
she became a widow. The emphatic words used in the text 
preclude the supposition contended for by some disputants, 
that the several husbands were removed by death before, and 
not after, the binding marriage rites had been celebrated. 

These are the only instances as yet discovered in the 
mythic Puranas and Itihas. *'In a book of the last century 
call0d SmrityartHasar, or an epitome of the Smritis, the compiler 
mentions without comment or disapproval that ^ a girl given 
by word of promise may be given away in second marriage, 
that some maintain that before the Saptapadi rite is performed, 
a girl may he given away to another in second marriage ; that 
others maintain that she may ber given away after the rite is 
performed till the days of puberty, that sopie texts maintain 
she may be given awajijbhough she has had sexual intorcourso 
with her fijst husband, and even after she conceives a child 
from herUrst husband. I’his statement comes from entirely 
orthodox quarters, and'TuSfs'^n interest wfiich the student of 
history alone can understand. This shows satisfactorily what 
orthodox wiiters thought of the Shastra texts in the last 
century. Jt is a matter of history also that in several Brahmin 
communities in Outch, Sind, and Guzerat, the practice of 
marriages still obtains. 

We know there are those who are not satisfied with such 
few trace>s, and would fain have many more, To them we have 
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a word or two to say. The position taken up by the advocates 
is, that the innovation sought for is pereniptorily required in 
the present circumstances of our society. Being, however, a 
matter notior individual conscience, but a central part of all 
our social arrangements, a strong base of legitimacy must be 
established oeftre the ma^ of Hindu society can be asked to 
help their unfortunate daughters and sisters out of their un- 
merited and irremediable misery. To ask them to change 
national institutions upon grounds of expediency is a thing 
they cEginot understand, and will not tolerate. When this 
legitim|tte basis is once established beyond all danger of being 
shaken, to ci’ave^for more examples of the practice is very 
unreasonable, in respect of an institution which is professedly an 
innovation in every practical sense of that word, though it may 
be true, for the matter of that, that it is a renovation or a 
return to the manners of old and purer times. 

Popular conscience have never been dead to the claims of 
this subject on its attention. In two recorded instances, the 
claims of the womankind for kinder consideration under this 
misfortune moved the souls of the great Jayasing, the Rajah 
of Jeypoor, and of the famous Pandit Appaya Bixit to rebel 
against custom. On both these occasions, however, the dead 
inertia of ages at last prevailed against the promptings of 
nature. In more modern times, Jhe question was liaised in our 
own part of the country, by the famous Parshimima Pant 
Bhdu Patvardhan, the co-adjutor of Lord Cornwallis in the 
wars of Tipp^b pultun, and the last of the terrible leaders of 
the Maratha conquering hosts. He had aj'oung daughter, and 
Durgjibtii, we believe, was her name. She was given in mar- 
riage at a very tender age, vai’ying in different accounts from 
five to nine years old, to a scion of the Joshi family. The 
young bridegoom 4lied of small-pox fevex', y^hile yet the mar- 
riage festivities w’ero not over. The t<^ave old father was so 
moved by this calamitous termination of his fond hbpes to see 
his daughter blessed, that he wrofe ia--the Peishwa at Poona, 
tendering his rosigxxution of his command of the army, and 
expressing a cletennination to retire from the woxdd. The 
Peishwa/s durbar, who know the value of the man, and felt with 
him in his sujfiferings, assured him that he need not despair, for 
they woixld try to find a remedy for his irremediable sorrow. 
The Shankanicharj^a of the time was then referred to, and his 
kind offices \Yero prayed for by the men in power. The old 
man had some grudge against tixe Bhau, and be answered that 





he would have nothing to advise in the way of giving comfoi t 
to a man who was worse than a yavan. The Peishwa’s dnrbar, 
therefore, wrote to the Benares Pandits, the Pandits of the 
Poona court having shown a perverse disposition. These 
Benares Pandits sent a letter of assent signed by many hundred 
persons, in which, moved by the extreme infancy ;of the bridej 
and also by the consideration that the cause " of Prahipin 
supremacy would be greatly checked by the withdrawal of Bhau 
from public affairs, they found out that the Shastras favour the 
remarriage of girls like Durgabiii, widowed in infancy. On 
receipt of this letter of the Benares Pandits, the Shankaiiichiirya 
of the day thought it wise to ,yield, and the Poona Pandits 
were about to follow suit, for none dared to hinf a threat against 
the lion of the Deccan, as he was called. The astute Pandits, 
however, waited on Parshunlma Pant Bhau’s wife, and through 
her they gained their object. The mother expressed her readi- 
ness to bear with her daughter’s bereavement, rather than see 
a new innovation introduced. Parshurama Pant Bhau was 
much surprised at this resolution and yielded the point to the 
Pandits, declaring that he insisted upon it solely with a view 
to console his wife, and if she wished for no consolation, ho had 
nothing more to say. Thus the matter ended. The above ac- 
count of the affair represents accurately what happened on the 
occasion. It is taken ‘VBThcitwi fi*om one wBo has himself seen 
the original papers in the poss'ession of the family, in his capa- 
city as one of its old servants in charge of the records. The 
account is, moreover, corroborated by tlie received understanding 
of_all the old peopleain the Patvardhan service,* who have often 
said to us that they felt much surprised to find that tho oppo- 
nents of remarriage still had anything left to say after l.he 
solemn settlement of the questiem in Parshurama Pant Bhau's 
time. 

We have said all feat is necessary to be said in illustration 
of the mafTif theme of these observations. 'I.' he agitation of the 
last three or four yearstJif^ graced the legitimacy of the move- 
ment beyond all danger, and the Poona disenssions brouglit 
this fact out in a most prominent manner. No question waH 
raised there as to the Vedie texts, though special attention was 
drawn to the point; the argument of ^ Shustri was not 

even noticed. The Smriti texts were jumbled up together, 
the main text, common to Manu, NarMa, and Pardshara, was 
twisted and tortured in all manner of ways, some of them most 
ridiculously absurd, and absolutely no attempt 'was madt^ to 
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